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At the close of our last paper, we left Robert 
Cunningham, who was the prompting and moving 
spirit among the loyalists of the back country, in 
the custody of the revolutionary party in Charles- 
ton. It may be well to state, before proceeding 
farther in the individual matter with which we find 
him connected, that the proceedings on the sea- 
board, though scarcely urged with the vigor which 
should mark all revolutionary movements, were yet 
of a manly and decisive character—sufficiently so 
to widen the breach between the throne and the 
provincials, and to make return to their allegiance 
a difficult matter to the proud and the high-spirited 
among the popular party. The Royal Governor 
had been expelled from the soil, and forced to take 
shelter on board of the Royal vessels ; communi- 
cation with these had been cut off, and they were 
denied all supplies of provisions from the shore, 
such only excepted as were necessary for their use 
from day to day. And this exception was made 
only under an arrangement by which the men of 
war were pledged to forbearance in regard to the 
trade of the colony. In addition to these proceed- 
ings, the patriots had succeeded in capturing Fort 
Johnson,—the fortress of most consequence in the 
harbor ; the garrison being withdrawn, and retreat- 


* Journal and Letters of the late Samuel Curwen, judge of 
admiralty, etc., a loyalist-refugee in England, during the 
American Revolution. ‘To which are added illustrative do- 
cuments and biographic notices of many prominent loyalists 
and other eminent men. Third Edition. By George Atkin- 
son Ward, A. M., member of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts 


ing to the ships, as soon as it was apprised of the 

approach of the armament for its expulsion. This 

fortress, thus easily possessed, was svon prepared 

to turn the weight of its cannon upon the British 

shipping. Col. Moultrie, afterwards so honorably 

distinguished by his defence of Sullivan's Island, 

and the defeat of Sir Peter Parker, was ordered to 

its defence; and initial steps were taken for estab- 

lishing, at Sullivan’s Island, the post, which after- 

wards grew famous in his name. Other places 
were also designated as posts of defence for the 
harbor and city, and the conduct of the patriots, 
along the seaboard, as well in Georgia as in South 
Carolina, was of a character such as the necessi- 
ties of the times seemed to require, and such as 
approaching exigencies soon made highly useful 
and honorable. We do not find the proofs of any 
excesses, in the performance of these duties, on 
the part of the revolutionary party, which are fair- 
ly chargeable to the leaders; or which were not 
absolutely essential to the progress of the mouve- 
ment. At least, such seems to have been the 
opinion of previous historians, having before them 
some instances of tarring and feathering, in the 
case of individuals who were guilty of offences 
against the government de facto ; the use of sedi- 
tious language for example,—-such as, in the time 
of Charles the Second, would have been rewarded 
with pillory and cropping--and such as, in the 
equally merciful period of *45, under the German 
regime of England, would have been more mildly 
censured in the tower and on the scaffold. We do 
not ourselves approve of these punishments. We 
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are not of that faith which would dragoon or tor- 
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ture the citizen into the popular conviction ; and 
we here beg leave to renew the expressions of our 
dislike to the occasional processes by which it was 
proposed to make the loyalists of America, com- 
prehend, through their physical capacities, the nice 
moral reasonings by which they were to be taught 
the elements of a more saving faith. It is not our 
purpose to deny to the sufferers, and the losing 
party, the proper degree of justification which 
might be claimed for them, on the score of the 
harshness and violence to which they were sub- 
jected. Much of this violence was the result of 
popular outbreaks, which they had provoked by their 
own imprudence. Some of it had the sanction of 
the popular leaders, by whom it was very certainly 
thought that such proceedings were absolutely ne- 
cessary to discourage the audacity of those who 
preferred to follow passively the dictates of that 
authority, which, claiming a divine origin, it was 
but too easy to assume, was superior to wrong and 
not to be questioned. Whether the punishments, 
thus employed for this purpose—brutal and savage 
as they sometimes were—were politic, is a con- 
cern about which we do not hesitate to express our 
utter disbelief. We regard them as inevitably hurt- 
ful, in the end, to the cause which employs them; 
though, for the moment, they may discourage the 
resisting, and control the fears, and subdue the de- 
sires of the timid and the doubtful. We are equal- 
ly prepared, however, to believe, that they were 
honestly thought to be essential,—that they were 
not (when officially administered) the results of a 
personal or malicious feeling—and that they had 
their sanction in the ordinary practice of British 
authority. ‘Tarring and feathering, we may add, 
was a practice known to the English as far back as 
the days of Ceur de Leon. It no doubt came in 
with the Conquest ; but this is a question which 
we leave to other enquirers. 

But Cunningham, though made a captive by the 
patriots, was not subjected to any of these brutal 
tortures. He was confided to the sheriff of the 
Charleston jail, and kept strictly ; though not more 
strictly than the necessities of the case would seem 
to warrant. William Henry Drayton, his old ad- 
versary, was now President of the Provincial Con- 
gress. His proceedings in the back country had 
so far been approved of, by the patriots, as to se- 
cure for him, not only this high appointment, but 
when, among other modes of defence, a number 
of merchant vessels were bought into the service 
of the Colony, and fitted up for action, Drayton 
was put in command of them. These facts, alone, 
should show to our “ biographer” in what bad taste 
are his sneers at the expense of the character and 
courage of a man thus distinguished by his coun- 
trymen, at a time of great and trying public exi- 
gency. ‘The orders for the treatment of Cunning- 





ham came from Drayton. ‘These orders specified 
that the sheriff should afford every reasonable and 





necessary accommodation to his prisoner at the 
public charge—but that he was not to suffer him to 
see or converse with any body whatsoever,—and 
that, unless by leave of Congress, he was not to 
be allowed the use of pen, ink and paper. Of these 
restrictions, the party concerned had no reason to 
complain. ‘They were absolutely necessary, under 
the circumstances. ‘They were due to the known 
and active influence of Cunningham—to his de- 
tected correspondence with the Royal Governor, 
and with the disaffected persons of the upper coun- 
try, and to his downright refusal to abide by the 
treaty which had been made with his commanding 
officer, and the ostensible leader of the loyal party, 
in the quarter of country from which he came. 
The special charge under which he was arrested, 
was contained in an affidavit made by Captain John 
Caldwell, of the Rangers, in whose presence he had 
employed seditious language. He admitted the 
language charged against him, and thus justified 
the arrest; but alleged, in extenuation, that his 
opinions had not been volunteered, but only given 
in answer to those who had asked for them. He 
professed that, though he had not considered him- 
self bound by the treaty of Drayton with Fletchall, 
he had yet behaved peaceably since it had been 
made. His examination was followed by his com- 
mitment. His acknowledgments were sufficient to 
sanction the proceeding by which the existing gov- 
ernment could keep from mischief a man who had 
every means of doing much; and for this a sound 
pretext only was necessary. These are the sim- 
ple known facts in this transaction ;—but our “ bi- 
ographer,” looking somewhat behind, and beyond, 
the record, tells us something farther. He tells 
us that Cunningham's ianguage was only employed 
in answering Caldwell’s own queries—that Cald- 
well was a spy upon his actions, of whose charac- 
ter he had no suspicions at the time—and that the 
latter was guilty of a breach of confidence—of a 
“ social treason’’—in the course taken. ‘“* Patriot- 
ism,” says our writer, “is out of the question, 
and it is not alleged that he had any private pique, 
or ill-will to gratify. But Drayton had the power 
to advance him ; and to ruin Cunningham, was well 
known to be a favorite object of that individual.” 
Now, for all these bold assumptions, there is not 
a solitary showing in any recorded, or acknowledged 
history. They are, as far as we are able to per- 
ceive, wholly gratuitous on the part of the writer. 
We have no sort of proof, any where, that the lan- 
guage of Cunningham was addressed to Cald- 
well, in answer to his demands, or that it was 
particularly addressed to him at all; nor is there 
any good reason to ascribe to him an ambition 
so inordinate as to render him regardless of what 
becomes an honorable man. But the probabili- 
ties are rather that Cunningham spoke freely 
what he thought at the slightest provocation ; 
and that he was easily provoked to do so in the 
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hearing of a man, who, like Caldwell, had taken 
an active part in the mouvement, by which he him- 
self had been temporarily disquieted, if not discom- 
fitted. From the period of the breaking up of 
Fletchall’s camp, Cunningham had reason to feel 
soured and mortified with all that had taken place. 
Of a bold and independent character, he would 
very naturally give expression to his sentiments of 
hostility in regard to every thing that had been 
done, and the first popular gathering, which found 
members of the two parties together, at Camp or 
Court House, was probably seized upon by him to 
declare his long-smothered resentments. That he 
might be moved to do so by the inquiries of his neigh- 
bors, does not lessen the influence of what he might 
be pleased to say; and, watchful to keep the 
ground that had been gained, and to prevent a re- 
newal of the domestic struggle, which the language 
of Cunningham might produce, Caldwell, in mo- 
ving his arrest, obeyed the equal suggestions of 
prudence and patriotism. He had been active in 
gathering the people at the calls of the Commis- 
sioners ; he had led one of the companies that had 
captured Fort Charlotte ; and had, from the begin- 
ning, shown a strong sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary mouvement, without receiving any acknow- 
ledgments, and without seeking them, at the hands 
of the party which he served. He had a Captain’s 
commission in the Provincial Regiments, it is true, 
but we are scarcely to seek, in thissort of distinction, 
for the proofs of that morbid ambition, which would 
make a popular citizen betray his companion, and 
dishonor himself. We have shown that patriotism, 
as the impelling motive to Caldwell’s proceedings, 
was not ‘out of the question,”—if we are to judge 
of his character by what has been shown already 
of his conduct. ‘ But,” says our biographer, “ it 
is not alleged that he had any private pique, or 
ill-will to gratify.” Certainly no such allegation 
has been made, and so, also, no allegation of defi- 
cient patriotism has been made, that we can find, 
unless at the hands of our biographer. But let us 
look a little into this last matter. We shall not 
assist our unfriendly critic to a motive which he 
himself could not discover, though, had he not en- 
deavored to make the conduct of Caldwell con- 
spicuous only by its meanness, it is not improbable 
that he might have done so. It appears to us that 
there are good reasons why Cunningham’s conduct 
should have been particularly watched, and equally 
good reasons why this watch should be conducted 
with special vigilance on the part of Caldwell. 
The reader may, for himself, readily divine why 
the loyalist leader should merit the surveillance of 
the patriots ; particularly when he declared that he 
was resolved not to be bound by that treaty, which 
had disarmed his friends. That this surveillance 
should be confided to Caldwell, as one of the most 
active patriots in Cunningham’s neighborhood, 
should be equally apparent. But we must not forget 











what we have already intimated, that between the 
political sentiments of the Scotch and Irish in 
America, there was always a vast gulf of differ- 
ence ;—that the one, during the Revolution, almost 
invariably sided with the crown; the other as cer- 
tainly with the colonies ;—and that these political 
differences were really rather the fruit of national 
prejudices, than the evidence of any political sen- 
timent, or principle. These national prejudices 
were kept alive in all their vigor, in consequence 
of the settlements of the two people being made 
in “ bodies’’ to themselves ;—a river, or stream, a 
ledge of hills, a tract of waste, or swamp, alone 
dividing them from the objects of their ancient na- 
tional hostilities. The clannishness which ensued 
from this mode of settling the country, was at the 
bottom of all its troubles. The Scotch, in partic- 
ular, were the most tenacious of their ancient 
grudges. Indeed, like the Israelites, they held fast 
to all that they ever possessed, or knew ; and pre- 
served their language, in certain parts, in spite of 
the growth around them of an overwhelming popu- 
lation, to which it was totally unknown, for a very 
long period after the Revolution was complete, by 
the utter severance of the colonies from the parent 
country. Now, Cunningham was a Scotchman, 
and Caldwell an Irishman ; and we may safely as- 
sume, from what we know of the inevitable conflict, 
where these met in America, that the one took special 
pleasure in making the other hear offensive things, 
and the other was particularly prompt in holding 
him to account for his sayings. And this, without 
supposing anything treasonable in the one, or treach- 
erousin the other. This we believe tobe the simple 
history. As for Caldwell, we must beg to say, that 
the name has always ranked honorably with the 
very best names of the back country. John Cald- 
well, by the way, is an ancestor of one of the most 
distinguished of American statesmen, and it will 
not do to suffer Mr. Ward, or his anonymous biog- 
rapher, unsupported by the best testimony, to dis- 
parage a stock so fortunate in its fruits, as that to 
which we owe such a citizen as John Caldwell 
Calhoun ! 

But our biographer tells us, that, ‘‘ 4o ruin Cun- 
ningham was well known to be a favorite object with 
Drayton.” By whom was it wellknownt Where 
are the proofs for this bold and—to us, who know 
something of the history,—almost ridiculous asser- 
tion? Really this is a strange audacity of state- 
ment! We cannot find, any where, before the as- 
sertion of this writer, that Drayton had any such 
desire,—or knew, or cared for, or thought of Cun- 
ningham at all, until he encountered him at the 
house of Fletchall. There, we find him treating 
him with a courtesy and civility, which does not 
seein to have been met in an answering spirit. 
We find him seeking and soliciting him,--employ- 
ing kindness of language, and great forbearance of 
conduct towards him ;—-and speaking of his power 
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and influence with becoming respect. It is true, 
we find him doing his best, with a political neces- 
sity before him, towards lessening that influence, 
when he discovered his decided enmity ; but there 
is not a place, nor a page, in this, or any history, 
that we can lay hands upon, by which it can be 
seen, or from which it might be suspected, that a 
single personal motive, or feeling, governed the sen- 
timents of Drayton in respect to his uncompromi- 
sing antagonist. If by statements and assumptions 
of this sort, our “ biographer” seeks to elevate his 
subject, he has certainly very greatly mistaken the 
process. Cunningham was a bold, brave, influen- 
tial man,—~such seems to have been the character 
of all the Cunninghams,—but there was no conflict 
of position between Robert Cunningham and Wil- 
liam Henry Drayton, which could possibly provoke 
the personal enmity of the latter. Drayton seems 
to have regarded him as a rough, sturdy foreigner ; 
shrewd, fearless, and with some talent for com- 
mand, and some influence ; who might be useful to 
the patriots, and who, therefore, should be sought ;—— 
who might be dangerous, and who, therefore, should 
be watched and guarded; and this seems to be all 
the feeling that a calm and reasoning survey of the 
faets in the history can make out to exist in the re- 
Jations between them, That Cunningham, on the 
contrary, hated Drayton, with a feeling apart from 
politics, may be inferred from the fact, that it was 
his skill, eloquence and spirit, by which his own 
influence was lessened, and his machinations, for 
the time being, overthrown and prevented. 

Our biographer proceeds thus :—‘ His arrest, 
(Cunningham’s,) caused a great sensation in the 
country, and Drayton’s Memoirs say an immediate 
and large expenditure of money from the trea- 
sury.” Drayton’s Memoirs do not say this. The 
disposition to magnify the importance of Cunning- 
ham’s character and position in the country, will 
betray this writer into error. The language of 
Drayton is as follows: ‘ The arrest of Captain 
Cunningham did not pass over lightly in the back 
country ;"—very different from a “ great sensa- 
tion ;—"‘ and that, with an accidental occurrence, 
connected somewhat with tt, occasioned another in- 
surrection in Ninety-Six District, and caused a 
large expenditure of money from the public trea- 
sury.” It was the insurrectionary conduct of Pat- 
rick Cunningham, the brother of Robert, that 
caused the great sensation and the vast expendi- 
ture of money. This gentleman, as soon as he 
heard of the arrest of his brother, gathered some 
sixty men together, and pursued the party by whom 
Robert had been transferred from the country to 
the city. Failing to overtake it,—and happening 
upon a wagon containing a thousand weight of 
powder, and twice that quantity of lead, which was 
on its way to the Cherokees, he revenged himself 
for his disappointment, by seizing upon this prop- 
erty. The act was one likely to be of great im- 





portance by its results. ‘To disarm the Indians of 
their hostility—to prevent them from being won 
over by the British Emissaries—Drayton, repre- 
senting the patriots, had promised them these mu- 
nitions. To disappoint such a people at any time 
might be full of mischievous consequences—at a 
juncture like this, it was almost equivalent to 
throwing them into the embrace of the British. 
With this fear before him, and necessarily pro- 
voked by the highhanded proceeding of Cunningham, 
Major Williamson, of Ninety-Six, began to em- 
body the militia, with the view, at once to recover 
the property, and to check and keep down the in- 
surgents. The latter, on the other hand, were 
equally busy, preparing to keep what they had 
taken, and to defend themselves. It was this 
proceeding, and not the simple arrest of Robert 
Cunningham, which caused the great sensation in 
the country, and the vast expenditure of public 
money. ‘The insurgents were sufficiently active 
and sufficiently unscrupulous. They felt the ne- 
cessity,—incurring the most fatal risks,—of ad- 
dressing all their energies to the task of making 
themselves formidable. They revived all the old 
antipathies which the mission of Drayton and Ten- 
nent had temporarily laid; they renewed all the 
old arguments, and added others, caught up in the 
emergency, which were likely to be more imposing. 
They did not hesitate to assert, among their fol- 
lowers, that the powder and arms sent to the Che- 
rokees, were provided them in order that they 
should destroy the king’s friends throughout the 
country; and every ignorant loyalist, who had 
committed himself, even fora moment, with Fletch- 
all, was taught, accordingly, to regard himself as 
a victim singled out for the scalping-knife. This 
enabled the insurgents to gather a strong force, 
which, equally in possession of the personnel and 
the materiel of warfare, it was not in the power of 
Williamson at first to encounter. This gentleman 
had assembled a portion of his men at Ninety-Six 
Court House, where he waited for reinforcements. 
Here, he was advised of the approach of the in- 
surgents in force. ‘They had been joined by a 
Captain Pearis, an active partisan, who, like Kirk- 
land, (of whom we have already spoken,) had be- 
gun as a patriot; but, disappointed in the expec- 
tation of obtaining a high appointment in the Co- 
lonial Party, had suddenly veered about to his an- 
cient loyalism. Williamson was disposed to sally 
forth to meet the insurgents, but was overruled by 
a Council of War,—though we are disposed to 
think that a council of war is seldom called for any 
purpose but to obtain a sanction for the least de- 
cisive proceedings. The fruits of this council 
were calculated to encourage the assailants, and 
Williamson retired the next morning to a neigh- 
boring plantation, the argument in favor of which 
represented its superiority, as a place of defence, 
over the Court-House. It does not appear, up to 
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this time, that Williamson, as our biographer as- 
serts, “‘ went with a party in pursuit” of Cunning- 
ham’s force, or that, “on their turning on him, he 
was obliged to retreat.” It is true that Ramsay 
makes such a statement, but his summary is too 
comprehensive, and too regardless of details, and 
should not be received except as a summary. 
Williamson does retreat as we see, but we do not 
find that he previously went in pursuit of the in- 
surgent party. He seems to have been only pre- 
paring todoso. The point, however, is an unim- 
portant one. 

Williamson enclosed himself in a rude stockade, 
at the spot to which he had retired, and was soon 
invested by the insurgents. These were com- 
manded by Major Joseph Robinson and Captain 
Cunningham, who demanded an unconditional sur- 
render of the fort. While the leaders of the two 
parties were in conference in regard to this de- 
mand, two of Williamson’s men were seized by 
the loyalists. This violation of the truce—for 
such it was—brought ona collision between the 
forces—the one party firing with small arms and 
swivels from the stockade, the other answering, in 
like language, from the cover of the forests, trees, 
stumps and fences. This random conflict produced 
few fatal results, though it was continued, at in- 
tervals, for three days. The garrison, including 
officers, numbered five hundred and sixty-two men, 
while the force of the insurgents was swollen to 
an imposing array of nearly nineteen hundred. 
But its materials were very discordant. Failing 
to succeed in the first assault, unprovided with the 
means of success against the stockade, and want- 
ing in provisions, so large a force was not to be 
kept together; and the assailants were quite as 
willing to accommodate the besieged with mode- 
rate terms, as the latter were to escape from an 
unpleasant condition of durance. A treaty fol- 
lowed, in which it was agreed that hostilities 
should cease; that the garrison should march out 
of the fort, giving up only their swivels. By a 
secret article, however, these were to be restored 
in a day or two—the object of the surrender being 
simply to obtain ostensible possession of a com- 
modity upon which a small portion of the insur- 


difficulties were to be disposed of, was an awk- 

ward one, and proves nothing more than the de- 

sire of both parties to withdraw with decency from 

an unprofitable and unpleasant service. William- 

son’s force had exhausted all their powder, or 
nearly so; had suffered greatly from want of wa- 

ter, digging a well through a tenacious clay soil 

forty feet to procure it, and sleeping on their arms 

to be ready against assailants, whose alarums, in 
consequence of their great superiority of force, 
were continued at frequent intervals, by night as 

well as by day, for seventy hours. But for the 
want of powder, the post might easily have been 
maintained. The assailants betrayed neither skill 
nor spirit in the assault upon it. They fought 
almost wholly under cover, and the great distance 
at which they fired, rendered their shot ineffec- 
tual. But one man of the garrison was slain, and 
twelve were wounded. Of the assailants several 
were killed, and twenty wounded. 

In compliance with one clause of the treaty, the 
contracting parties each despatched a messenger, 
the one to Lord William Campbell, the Royal Gov- 
ernor, the other to the Council of Safety. It so 
happened, that the Bearer of Despatches from the 
Loyalists, on presenting himself before the Coun- 
cil, in order to procure permission to see the Gov- 
ernor, declared that he had lost his despatches, 
and therefore he must be permitted to communi- 
cate their contents, by word of mouth, to the Gov- 
ernor. This statement and application presented 
quite a new aspect to the Council. ‘To permit an 
emissary of insurrection to communicate with the 
source of disaffection—the very head and front of 
their offending—was a subject that demanded some 
reflection; and the conclusion to which the Council 
arrived, was that the messenger might be permit- 
ted to communicate with the Governor, but that 
it was necessary that his communications should 
be made in the hearing of some one of whose fidel- 
ily they were sure, in order that the developments 
should be such only as related to the immediate 
matter under consideration. A Mr. Merchant, 
accordingly, representing the Council, proceeded 
with the agent of the loyalists,—whose name was 
Floyd,—to the interview with the Royal Gover- 


gents had set their hearts. The treaty farther|nor. But, on reaching the British vessel, his Ex- 
stipulated that the public differences should be|cellency, in defiance of Merchant’s protestations, 
submitted to the Royal Governor—then in a British| took Floyd with him into the cabin, where they 
man-of-war in Charleston harbor—by the insur-| secretly conferred together. Merchant was sent 
gents; and to the Council of Safety, on the| back to the Council, leaving Floyd with the Gov- 
part of Major Williamson; and that a truce|ernor, who said that he should keep him until he, 
should continue for twenty days between the| (the Governor,) had resolved what answer to send 
parties, who were to disperse or keep together as|to the Insurgents. The consequence of all this 
they pleased ;—that, meanwhile, all prisoners| was, that when Floyd finally returned to the shore, 
should be set at liberty, and the stockade should| the Council had him taken into custody. Here 
be levelled. So far the game was a drawn one—|our “ biographer” makes loud and Jamentable out- 
the insurgents gaining some advantages, but not|cry. He considers this proceeding such a breech 





such as their great superiority of force might seem | of good faith, as would not be expected even from 


to command. The arrangement, by which their ‘‘the meanest rabble,” and indulges in a sneer at 
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‘“‘ the stars of the State,” such as we should scarce- 
ly expect, at this late period, from one who, born 
and living in the country, enjoys its protection, and 
those advantages of liberty and safety for which 
those “ stars” perilled all their glory, their pride, 
their possessions, and their lives. Such sneers 
can scarcely be assumed to fall from lips which 
would not, at the same time, as freely sneer at the 
liberties we enjoy ; which would not repudiate, as 
fervently now, as did the loyalists whom they seek 
to eulogize, in 1775, the principles which consti- 
tute the proud and glorious possession of our name 
and people. To what a folly—nay, to what a 
pitch of insanity, has this hoarded antipathy of suc- 
cessive generations brought the mind of him, who 
thus, in prosecuting old revenges, forgets that every 
syllable of sneer or censure,—every syllable that 
is not expressly due to the necessity of procuring 
for the dead the most indulgent sanctions of the 
living—is a syllable at the expense of his own 
loyalty to the present independence of his country. 

The Council of Safety could not have done less 
than they did—could not have proceeded in any 
other manner with this emissary of the insurgents, 
and have been true to the cause which they had 
espoused. The messenger first loses his des- 
patches—a curious fact, by the way, and one of 
which our “biographer” takes care to tell his 
readers nothing. He loses his despatches, and 
claims, as a right, to go to the public enemy, from 
one public enemy to another, commune with him 
in private, and go back to the party which has sent 
him with a fresh budget stuffed with all sorts of 
machinations. The Council might with justice 
have refused that he should see the Governor at 
all. Where were his despatches !—But they con- 
sent, and only send a faithful agent to see that he 
confines himself entirely to the ostensible business 
upon which he comes. Could any thing be more 
reasonable t—more fair,—more equitable? And 
when the ambassador abuses the privilege condi- 
tionally accorded him, that he should be arrested 
was almost inevitable. A messenger brings des- 
patches to a fortified town from an enemy, under 
cover of a white flag, and while present contrives 
secretly to corrupt the garrison to do those things 
which he is especially enjoined not to do by the 
party admitting him. This is something parallel. 
What, think you, would be done with such an of- 
fender, if detected! Would he not suffer as a spy, 
as an incendiary? Most surely he would, and all 
the salt of an embassage would not save him ! 

* But,” says our biographer, “this was not all, 
for, taking advantage of the twenty days’ truce, 
the provisions of which they had already so unjus- 
tifiably violated, they sent Col. Richardson with 
1500 men, to take possession of the country, which 
the loyalists, by disbanding, had left in an unpro- 
tected state. 





pher” has not looked at the terms of the treaty 
which provides for this truce. If he had, he would 
have seen that reinforcements are especially spoken 
of as an anticipated contingency, and that the treaty 
provides only, that, in the event of reinforcements 
arriving for either party, these shall be bound pre- 
cisely as the troops already in the field are bound 
by its conditions. ‘The several parties might re- 
tire and return at pleasure, without molestation— 
they might gather as many troops as they please,— 
swarm throughout the district at pleasure ;—and 
the privilege being accorded equally to both, 
there was supposed to be no hardship in it. If the 
insurgents disbanded, and refused again to come 
together, while the patriots kept firm, in their ranks, 
and found increase in daily accumulations, these 
are facts which illustrate the difference of spirit 
and enthusiasm, of principle and earnestness, be- 
tween the parties; and by no means exhibit any 
breach of faith on the part of the most active. 
Our biographer must read his history anew. 

The truth is, that Col. Richardson had been 
called into the field before the result of the trial 
of strength had taken place between Williamson 
and the Loyalists; and in consequence, solely, 
of vague rumors which had reached the city of 
the progress of the insurrection in the back coun- 
try. The Council of Safety knew nothing of the 
treaty when they declared the Colony “ to be in a 
state of alarm,” and issued orders to Richardson. 
The treaty had barely been made at this period, and, 
as we have seen, had nothing in its provisions which 
could be construed to make the proceedings of the 
authorities in the matter of the reinforcements, a 
breach of faith. The accusation of our “ biogra- 
pher” is wholly gronndless; and in direct conflict 
with the provisions of the amnesty, the 7th article 
of which reads thus: 


“7th. Should any reinforcements arrive for 
Major Williamson, or Major Mayson, they also 
should be bound by this cessation.” 


And as for the farther allegation of our “ biog- 
rapher, that “the loyalists, by disbanding, in full 
reliance on the honor of their opponents,” had 
afforded this opportunity to Richardson, there is 
something significant in the 5th article, which runs 
as follows: 


“ 5th. That Major Robinson, (the nominal lead- 
er of the Insurgents,) shall withdraw his men over 
Saluda river,” &c. 


Let us remark also, that, in Article 4, it is espe- 
cially written, that “ each party shall send his des- 
patches unsealed.” How nice the contrivance, 
then, by which these despatches should be lost !— 
by which the cunning messenger should carry them 
sealed, beneath his lips, to the secret ears of the 
Royal Governor !—What a happy scheme for out- 
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tions of faith; and what excellent credentials for 
our “ biographer” and historian, that he should 
so unaccountably omit the facts that, by the treaty, 
the despatches were to be sent without a seal, and 
that the politic Mr. Floyd had contrived to lose 
them by the way. The contrivance for letting 
Lord Campbell know the true condition of the 
loyalists, and that by which we are to be taught 
the true history of that period, are both equally 
ingenious, and—were equally fortunate ! 

Col. Richardson urged his march against the 
insurgents with activity, but without secresy. He 
gave them sufficient time to array themselves in 
force, had they been willing todo so. But their 
fury had subsided. Their courage had cooled off 
for various reasons. There was discord among 
their ranks. They had too many leaders, and did 
not confide in any. The people were beginning 
the better to comprehend the real strength of the 
patriot party, and to question the misrepresenta- 
tions by which they had been driven to the field. 
One of these, namely, that the munitions of war 
sent among the Cherokees were provided them 
only upon the condition, and with the view, that 
they should unite with the revolution party against 
the loyalists, had been answered by an earnest 
and impressive denial in the shape of a proclama- 
tion, emanating from Drayton as head of the Coun- 
cil of Safety. Besides, it was such a story as 
could only be believed in the first moments of pop- 
ular fear and excitement. The proclamation in- 
vited the people to confide in the Government de 
facto—assured them of protection, and, with the 
exception of certain ringleaders, who were named, 
of pardon for all past offences. Patrick Cunning- 
ham was one of the persons thus specially excepted. 

The activity of Richardson, the proclamation of 
the Council, and one of Richardson's also, which 
embodied its chief points, had the desired effect. 
The less guilty among the loyalists came in and 
yielded themselves up in considerable numbers. 
A number of prisoners were made also on the march, 
including several of Fletchall’s Captains, and other 
disaffected and active persons. The force of Rich- 
ardson continued to increase at every step in his 
progress, and soon reached two thousand men. 
The loyalists, on the contrary, continued to dimin- 
ish rapidly, and were soon reduced to four hundred ; 
and of these, the number lessened daily, while the 
main body, retreating before the force of Rich- 
ardson, inclined for shelter to the mountains of 
the Cherokees, More closely pressed, their force 
soon shrunk toa forlorn body of two hundred men ; 
while that of the patriots rose nearly to five thou- 
sand. Meanwhile, most of the insurgent leaders 
were made captive. Filetchall— the nabob”— 
was caught skulking in a cave—his fears leading 
him to alternate between this place of hiding and 
the hollow of a syeamore. He was a feeble crea- 
ture, whose military passion was confined wholly 








to the period of parade and peace. Cunningham 
continued to elude the pursuit of his enemies,— 
still clinging to the skeleton of his little army with 
honorable tenacity. Being well mounted, and in 
small number, it was easy to keep beyond striking 
distance. The larger force of Richardson was 
not a wieldy one ; was badly provided with stores, 
and not properly clad for the winter, which was 
inclement and severe. 

Our “ biographer” shows himself to be sore at 
the language which the historian, Drayton, employs 
in regard tw the feeble conduct of the insurgents ; 
and mistakes, or misrepresents, that language. 
Hear him: 


“ Drayton, in his memoirs, ridicules this retreat, 
as being the effect, in his opinion, of cowardice 
and guilty consciences! He is seemingly wholly 
unaware that the orderly and well-conducted re- 
treat of a body of men in the face of an enemy of 
more than ten times their number, has ever been 
held among the most brilliant achievements of mili- 
tary tactics,” 


There is a rare complacency discoverable in this 
remark ; but we are not to be seduced by this sort 
of generalization, into comparing the flight of Pat- 
rick Cunningham, with his body guards, with that 
of Xenophon and his ten thousand. Besides, Xen- 
ophon got off his men in safety, bat Cunningham 
did not. And where is the record to show that the 
retreat of our excellent leader of loyalists was 
conducted in such orderly and happy manner? We 
have no showing for this but that of our biographer ; 
and have reason, from the affiliated events, to infer 
that the retreat was very far from being so well 
conducted. A few hundred men, mounted on the 
best horses in the country, might well elude and 
escape a heavy body of troops, whose progress must 
soon make itself seasonably known to the alarm of 
the country in all quarters. But Drayton's lan- 
guage is not addressed to the simple retreat of our 
fugitives, but to their Bearine. He says, “ at one 
time they would take heart, and threaten to stand 
and give battle, but, so soon as the army com- 
menced its march upon them, cowardly councils 
and guilty consciences obliged them to turn and 
reireat.” Of the style of the retreat, nothing is 
said whatever. Of the merits of Cunningham, as 
a modern Xenophon, no sort of remark is offered. 
The comment upon the cowardice of the retreating 
party refers wholly to the shrinking of their hearts 
from the battle, which, at certain desperate mo- 
ments, they threaten to offer. We may admit all 
that our biographer claims, in regard to the skill 
with which this flight is conducted, yet what is said 
by Drayton, will remain undisparaged. 

But this famous retreat was to have an end. 
Detaching a large, but select body of mounted men 
against the insurgents, Richardson succeeded in 
capturing, or dispersing them. ‘The camp of the fu- 
gitives had been ascertained to be at a place called 
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the Great Cane Brake, on Reedy river. Here, it 
is stated, that they had been busied in a futile en- 
deavor to persuade the Cherokees to come down 
and jointhem. This is Drayton’s positive asser- 
tion, and we cannot find that it has anywhere been 
denied. The proofs, whatever they may have 
been, were probably furnished by the Cherokees 
themselves; who are reported to have answered 
the loyalists, that they no longer had any cause 
of quarrel with the patriots,—that they had been 
satisfied. While lying at this camp, supposing 
themselves in a state of safety— for they had usu- 
ally continued to keep twenty miles, or more, be- 
tween themselves and the pursuing army--the in- 
surgents were totally surprised between midnight 
and dawn, on the morning of the 22d December. 
There was no struggle—no offer of fight. They 
had nearly been surrounded before they were at all 
conscious of danger ;——and so hidden was the emer- 
gency, and so remediless, that, instead of the war 
cry from their leaders, the bewildered loyalists 
heard nothing but sawve qui peut !—a few of them, 
and but a few, were unavoidably slain; more than 
a hundred were taken prisoners; and all of their 
baggage, arms, and ammunition, together with 
much of that which had been illegally seized by 
Patrick Cunningham, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Not many escaped, but among these 
was the principal offender, whom we have just 
named. He succeeded, on the first alarm, in ma- 
king his way through the only opening which had 
been left uncompleted by the cordon. But his es- 
cape was a very narrow one, and may be spoken of 
as creditable to his skill as an equestrian rather 
than to his Generalship. A favorite horse bore 
him from the field, but he was compelled to ride 
without a saddle—a necessity which we find with- 
out example in the case of Xenophon. This ex- 
pedition of the patriots was conducted by Col. 
Thompson, a gentleman who subsequently had the 
honor of assisting in the successful defence of Fort 
Moultrie against the British. Several other offi- 
cers, who were afterwards distinguished in the war 
of the Revolution, did good service in this cam- 
paign. Among these, it will suffice to mention the 
Brigadiers, Sumter and Pickens. This campaign 
was long afterwards known as the “ snow cam- 
paign,” in consequence of a heavy and protracted 
fall of snow, unusual to the country, which fol- 
lowed the dispersion of the loyalists, and lasted 
seven days—by which the troops suffered very se- 
verely. Coming out as volunteers, suddenly, and 
without much preparation, they were thinly clad, 
and before the campaign was over, their shoes had 
worn out. They were without tents, and, for a 
week, in consequence of the snow, they never saw 
the earth, or set foot upon it, unless when they cleared 
away the incumbent ice, to find a place for sleep, or 
to cook their seanty fare. A sleet-storm which 
followed, completed their sufferings, and accompa- 





nied them back to their camp upon the Congarees, 
with the liveliest memories of a campaign, in which 
their smallest perils were those which had been 
threatened by their enemies. 

But, for the present, the foreign and hostile spirit 
of the loyalists waslaid. Most of the stores which 
had been seized were recovered, and, with very few 
exceptions, most of the insurgent leaders were 
made captive. The masses were quiet, if not sat- 
isfied, and very glad to be permitted to sink quietly 
back into the daily walks of civil life. They had 
learned to distrust their leaders, and this was so 
much gained—to distrust equally the wisdom of 
their counsels, and their ability to guide and com- 
mand in time of danger. The lesson was a whole- 
some one, which, but for unhappy circumstances, 
might have enured to a long and fortunate union 
of all classes through the country. ‘ Thus termi- 
nated,” says our biographer, “ the first decided out- 
break of the civil war, originating, as we have 
seen, in the unjustifiable arrest and imprisonment 
of Robert Cunningham.” Here is more of that 
sort of assumption with which it is proper we should 
join issue. Robert Cunningham was arrested in 
due course of law, by the ruling authorities of the 
country, on allegations made upon oath before a 
proper magistrate, and was reserved for future trial 
agreeable to usage. It does not need that we 
should inquire into the degree of regard which 
should be shown by a malcontent towards a govern- 
ment which the great body of the people are pre- 
pared to acknowledge. If, when a man is arrested 
by the ruling powers, under charges in which the 
laws find matter of offence, it is within propriety 
for his friend, or brother, to raise troops for his res- 
cue, or to revenge his capture, we take it, that all 
would very soon be chaos and confusion in society. 
But the truth is, Patrick Cunningham, miscenceiv- 
ing his resources and strength, contemplated noth- 
ing less than a counter revolution, in which he failed 
egregiously. It is too late in the day to attempt 
to justify his conduct, by a reference to a supposed 
injustice committed by the authorities against his 
brother. His only sanction was to be found in the 
successful prosecution of his purpose, and to that 
he was incompetent. Patrick Cunningham was a 
brave man, and would have led a corps of cavalry 
very gallantly into action, but he was no General, 
and not the person to become a successful popular 
leader. Give him all credit for his retreat before a 
superior army, and yet we shall scarcely say much 
for hisGeneralship. To retreat well, is, in partic- 
ular cases only, a proof of large military endow- 
ment. In war, the practice is by no means com- 
mendable. We hear nothing more of Patrick Cun- 
ningham for alongtime. Indeed, we scarcely hear 
of him again as a warrior at all: his military ca- 
reer seems to have been arrested fatally at the 
snow-camp. Subsequently, and when the British 
obtained full ascendancy in the province, he emer- 
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ged somewhat from his obscurity, but scarcely to 
assume a military position. Our biographer tells 
us that, at the close of 1780, he was made Colonel, 
under the British regime, of the Little River Regi- 
ment, “and seems to have had superintendence 
over some of the confiscated estates ;” an occupa- 
tion not calculated, certainly, to lessen the antipa- 
thies between himself and his whig neighbors. At 
the close of the war, and upon the expulsion of the 
British from Carolina, we are told by the same 
authority, that he retired to Florida, ‘‘ where he em- 
ployed the negroes he took with him from Charles- 
ton in cutting down live oak for the English. These 
negroes had been purchased by him during the four 
years he resided in Charleston, in anticipation of 
the confiscation of his estates,” &c. Upon this 
passage, we forbear the comments which it might 
justifiably provoke ! 

In 1782, he petitioned to return to the State, but 
his prayer was rejected. Subsequently, however, 
in 1785, a better feeling prevailed. ‘The sharp 
edge of controversy had worn off. ‘The bitterness 
and ancient grudge were mollified, and he returned 
to the State, submitted to an amercement, and was 
disqualified from suffrage and office for a term of 
years. Before this limitation had expired, he was 
sent to the Legislature, where he served two terms 
and an extra session. But our biographer, even 
while making a statement which speaks volumes 
for the generous forbearance of the country, does 
so rather to display the claims and commanding po- 
sition of his subject, than to acknowledge the large 
indulgence with which he had been treated. He 
tells us—‘* The jealousy of the members from the 
lower country, particularly directed against him as 
a Cunningham, and shown most palpably in their 
efforts to keep him in the back-ground, by pointedly 
passing him over in all committees,” gc. Now, 
there may have been distrust and dislike, on the 
part of these members from the lower country, 
against whom the whole tone of our biographer is 
that of mortal grudge; but we really cannot per- 
suade ourselves that there was any jealousy. We 
have no proof of any such overweening talent on 
the part of Patrick, to provoke such a feeling among 
a class of gentlemen who have always held a dis- 
tinguished rank among the politicians of the na- 
tion. Our biographer might find a better reason 
for this alleged omission, (of which we have our 
doubts, by the way,) in the known notorious his- 
tory, yet fresh in the popular mind ; of the antipa- 
thy of the Cunninghams to the free institutions 
of the country,—in the prejudices of numerous 
leading whigs, in and out of the legislature, whom 
they had offended ; and in the position which Pat- 
rick Cunningham held under the British as a Com- 
missary on the confiscated possessions of the pa- 
triots. There were numerous good reasons why 
he should not have come forward conspicuously at 
that early day, and why it should be held a matter 


Vor. XII—50 


of delicate and kind consideration, on the part of 
a Speaker of the House, not to place him in a sit- 
vation where he might provoke, into renewed bit- 
terness and activity, the prejudices which time had 
in some degree subdued. We must really beg our 
biographer to discard his notions, on the score of 
that jealousy towards his favorite subject, which, 
we are really persuaded, existed nowhere more 
certainly than in his own imagination. Patrick 
Cunningham, bating the mistake of taking the 
wrong side, was no doubt a very respectable and 
worthy person. We donot blame him for the part 
he took in the controversy between the parent 
State andthe Colonies. It is perfectly within the 
nature of things that he should have done so, We 
have suggested, already, in general terms, the ar- 
gument in favor of the loyalists, those, in particu- 
lar, who were foreigners by birth. They had no 
sympathies with the natives of the country—no 
habitual attachments of place to bind them to the 
soil—had no denials of right to urge, such as con- 
tributed to goad the natives to resentment, and en- 
tertained no faith in the supposed capacity of the 
colonies to resist that mighty empire in which 
they implicitly believed. That the Cunninghams 
should be loyal to the Crown, under such cir- 
cumstances, is to us natural enough; but that the 
natives should distrust and seek to destroy them in 
the hour of danger, is a proposition equally intel- 
ligible. Our biographer must not complain that, 
having staked their fortunes on a throw, we insist 
upon it as reasonable only that they should “ stand 
the hazard of the die.” While Patrick Cunning- 
ham was making his masterly retreat to and from 
the Snow-Camp, his brother, Robert, still re- 
mained in custody in Charleston. Here he peti- 
tioned to be released, on assurances of maintaining 
a strict neutrality in the struggle which was threat- 
ening; but, with the public temper still uncertain 
and unsettled in the interior, and with John Stuart, 
John Cameron, and others, busy with the frontier 
Indians,—to say nothing of apprehensions from a 
formidable British assailant in front,—it was deem- 
ed unadvisable to set free one of the most able and 
controlling minds which the loyalists possessed in 
the back country. Robert Cunningham had no 
reason to complain of this distrust. The caution 
was only proper at such a juncture, and in the case 
of an individual who had already refused to hold 
himself bound by a treaty into which the superior 
officers of his party had deliberately entered. His 
application was refused ; and he remained in prison 
from November 1775 to July-1776. It is not com- 
plained, even by his ‘‘ biographer,”—who finds and 
makes so many occasions for complaint,—-that he 
suffered any ill treatment while in this vile duresse. 
Beyond the restraint upon his person which his 
own imprudence had provoked, he appears to have 
been treated with indulgence. This is fairly to be 





presumed in the silence of his friends on this sub- 
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ject. While thus in bonds, the first great trial of 
strength took place between the mother country 
and her once favorite colony; and a British fleet, 
under Sir Peter Parker, received a severe drub- 
bing at the hands of the unpractised riflemen of 
Carolina. To this striking and singularly success- 
ful achievement, our histories have never yet done 
sufficient justice. A strong British fleet, baffled and 
driven off with a loss proportionately more terrible 
than was sustained by the same nation at the Nile 
and Trafalgar, and that by a miserable apology for 
a fortress,—an unfinished structure of palmetto 
logs and sand—garrisoned by raw troops, the great- 
er portion of whom had never before seen an 
enemy’s fire; and when an overweening estimate, 
every where, of the capacity of a British fleet to 
achieve anything, rendered it a hardihood to op- 
pose it, which, to regular soldiers, seemed arro- 
gance and presumption,—was certainly a perform- 
ance of which any people might be proud, and 
which, were our historians less narrowly sectional, 
would long since have taken its place in our memo- 
ries, alongside of Bunker Hill; not inferior to that 
event in the importance of its results, and in the 
moral influence which it brought to bear upon the 
national struggle. It preceded the declaration of 
the national Independence, and rendered that dec- 
Jaration much more acceptable in Carolina than 
could otherwise have beenexpected. But we must 
not digress too far from our immediate history. 

In the exultation of their victory, and in the con- 
sciousness of immediate escape from danger which 
it inspired, the Carolinians could afford to be gene- 
rous. It wasa mixed feeling of prudence and mag- 
nanimity, accordingly, that induced the Ruling 
Powers to discharge Robert Cunningham from cus- 
tody without conditions. “The English having 
been expelled the country,” says our biographer, 
“the Council of Safety, deeming it prudent to try 
the effect of conciliatory measures, released him 
and the other State prisoners, without any other 
conditions whatever as to their after conduct.” 
Ordinary minds would say that it was generous, 
also, as well as prudent. ‘They might have exact- 
ed conditions from them. They might have held 
Robert Cunningham to the engagement of neutrali- 
ty, which he himself had tendered voluntarily ;— 
they might have hung them in their recklessness, 
if only to furnish to our biographer some sufficient 
sanction for the slurs which he casts upon their 
virtues of forbearance and moderation. But they 
do nothing of this sort. They let the prisoners go, 
without money and without pledges of any sort. 
The motive here alleged by our biographer, is an 
adequate one. It is, in some degree, the true one. 
Forgetting it, however, a moment after,—in his 
evident desire to sneer and censure,—he is soon 
found seeking another which is less honorable. It 
is not now their prudence, their policy, their desire 
to conciliate ;—i¢ is their vanity,—their “ over- 





weening confidence in the success of their arms, 
rather than of any liberality of sentiment, as Cun- 
ningham had sometime previously applied to the 
Council for his liberation in vain.” Was ever such 
a perverse and wilful nature! Was there ever 
shown a disposition, so morbid, to be unjust, un- 
grateful and censorious! The spirit here, which 
gives its bias to the judgment, is of the most dis- 
eased character—as totally warped from the stays 
of a sane reason, as we might look to find in a con- 
firmed condition of monomania. We have shown, 
what any common capacity, not absolutely and 
grossly perverse, might see for itself, that there 
were good reasons why Cunningham should not 
have been suffered to go free at the moment when 
he desired it; which reasons were at an end the 
moment that the danger of foreign invasion was 
withdrawn. It was a notorious part of the British 
plan of invasion that, while the coasts should be 
assailed by the shipping, the Indians and Loyalists 
of the frontier, should rise in insurrection upon the 
borders. And they did so, in the Colonies of North 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. In South Caro- 
lina, the Loyalists blundered by a premature move- 
ment; were forestalled by proceedings already 
narrated, and kept in awe by the armed rangers 
which were maintained in their immediate vicinage. 
These precautions defeated their plans, but could 
not avail against the Cherokees, who, at the very 
time, when the cannon of Sir Peter Parker were 
thundering against Moultrie’s palmettos, were 
whetting their scalping-knives upon the skulls of 
the feeble and incautious upon the frontier. The 
British were beaten at Fort Moultrie on the 28th 
June, and three days after, on the Ist July, the 
Savages were flooding the settlements with inno- 
cent blood. With very little variation in point of 
time, Sir James Wright, Royal Governor of Geor- 
gia, Governor Tonyn of Florida, Martyn of North, 
and Campbell of South Carolina, were stirring up 
the loyalists and savages to action in each of these 
colonies ; and but for the promptness with which 
the patriot party rose to stifle their movements, in 
their very birth, overawing them with superior for- 
ces, encountering them in actual strife, and laying 
their favorite leaders by the heels, as in the case 
of Cunningham, until the danger had overblown, 
the hope of the Revolution and its cherished objects, 
would have been forever defeated and destroyed— 
in these colonies at least,—in the utter extermina- 
tion of its friends and advocates. Is our “ biogra- 
pher” prepared, at this late day, and in the present 
condition of our country, to regret that such was 
not the case? Does Mr. Ward repine still for the 
good old era of British domination—those favorite 
fleshpots, which cringing sycophancy could win 
from tyranny, while the honorable ambition, and 
intellect, and spirit of the country, were vainly 
craving to be heard? Unless such is their feeling, 
they will be satisfied with what was done, at what- 
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ever cost, though all the Curwens and Cunning- 
hams of the country, were swept forever into the 
widest sea of forgetfulness and solitude. 

At the moment of Cunningham’s release, the 
Cherokees were rushing upon the frontier settle- 
ments. The army of General Williamson had 
taken the field against them. Our “ biographer” 
tenderly calls this “‘ a threatened invasion” of the 
Indians. This “ threatened invasion” had hegun 
simultaneously along the whole line of frontier, by 
the massacre of men, women and children. Ro- 
bert Cunningham immediately offered his services 
to Williamson, to repel the Cherokees. William- 
son declined them. Here the indignation of our 
biographer flames up, and, looking aside from all 
the obvious suggestions of policy and reason, he 
insists that this rejection of the services of his fa- 
vorite arose from the basest and most selfish mo- 
tives. “ The officers, thinking that a man of Cun- 
ningham’s stamp was not likely to remain long in 
a subordinate station, and holding, we presume, 
that the spoils of victory, in the shape of commis- 
sions and lucrative appointments, belonged of right 
to themselves alone, as victors in the civil struggle 
which had just taken place, could not understand 
his desire to join them from conscientious and dis- 
interested motives, and were so violent in their op- 
position to himas to prevent Williamson from even 
recewing him at Head Quarters.” 

And we are called upon in this manner, and at 
this late day, to admit sweepingly the scoundrelism 
of all those brave men to whom we owe our liber- 
ties, and all this to permit of the glorification of a 
person who was their deadly opponent and assail- 
ant. We have certainly fallen upon strange, if not 
evil days. Here are two objects contemplated by 
our biographer, in this daring paragraph ;—the ele- 
vation of his hero, and the degradation of those by 
whom he was opposed. Mark how a plain tale 
will put him down! Mark what he has suppressed 
or misstated in this litle narrative. Cunningham 
was received at Head Quarters by Williamson ; the 
officers did not object to him ; Williamson himself 
would most probably have been glad to accept his 
services ;—It was the people, the common soldiers 
who would not tolerate his presence, and denounced 
his employment. And they had good reason for 
it,—all of which our chronicles afford, but of which 
our biographer takes special care to utter not a 
single syllable. He invents motives for their de- 
cision, and studiously sets out of sight those which 
are as plain as the nose upon his face. He does 
not tell us that, in a recent action with the Indians, 
the troops under Williamson had captured Hugh 
Brown and thirteen other white men, loyalists, 
Srom that very neighborhood. armed and painted 
hke Indians, and operating with the savages against 
the settlements ; he does not tell us that when Cun- 
ningham tendered his services, he was accompa- 
nied by a notorious loyalist, named Pearis, whose 


house had been the gathering place of the Loyalists 
and Indians in their present foray ;—he does not 
remind us that, recently, Patrick Cunningham was 
on his way to the Indian country, when his troops 
were defeated at the Snow-Camp; and that the 
Insurgents with whom he had banded, had used 
their best endeavors to persuade the Cherokees to 
join them at that very time. He forbears these 
several facts, furnishing causes for doubt and sus- 
picion on the part of the troops in the camp of 
Williamson, in regard to Cunningham, which ought 
to be conclusive of their policy, against his prayer, 
without looking idly for other motives. We do not 
believe that Cunningham meant falsely. We are 
persuaded that he came in good faith to the camp 
of Williamson, and have no doubt that he would 
have done his duty. But he stood in a questiona- 
ble position before the people, which justified their 
doubts. What reason had they to suppose that the 
man who had been all along against them—who 
had refused to abide by the pledges of his party— 
who was in notorious correspondence with the ene- 
my, and that enemy in correspondence equally no- 
torious with the savages against whom they were 
arrayed,—would not, in a moment of extreme peril, 
turn his arms against them, and strike them witha 
fatal blow, when upon his céoperation alone de- 
pended the success and safety of their arms! We 
do not insist, as we might well do, that it was not 
till the British had received a most terrible drub- 
bing, which, for two years, rid Carolina of their 
troops, that Cunningham ever thought to tender his 
service to the Colony against the allies of the Brit- 
ish. And this is a matter that must not be forgot- 
ten. It was,as the allies of the British, stimulated 
by British emissaries, the countrymen and the ac- 
quaintance of the Cunninghams, that the Chero- 
kees were fighting upon the frontiers. How he 
could hope to obtain the confidence of the patriots, 
so suddenly, after such a history as we have writ- 
ten, is not the least surprising among its details z 
But what is said by Williamson, himself, of this 
proffer of service? He writes: “ Robert Cunning- 
ham and Pearis came to my camp: the former on 
his arrival declared himself our fast friend—and 
that he came to stand or full withus.” This would 
imply something more than the tender of his ser- 
vice against the Indians merely. “ J was sorry I 
could not show him the countenance I could have 
wished, owing to the people being so much exaspe- 
rated at the behavior of Hugh Brown and others, 
who have lately joined the Indians against us: 
thirteen of which are taken prisoners a few days 
ago, and sent to Ninety-Six Jail; four of which 
were painted as Indians. I have no doubt of Cun- 
ningham proving true to Mus declaration ; but at 
present, it would be improper to confer any public 
trust on him.” Manifestly improper! You are 
right Major Williamson, though erring somewhat in 
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old enemy, and an eleventh-hour friend, a trust of 
any kind, in the teeth of good friends who have been 
faithful from the beginning, is such policy as would 
soon destroy any mouvement party in the world. 
We cannot listen to such doctrine. But here is 
another extract of a letter in relation to Cunning- 
ham, from the hand of Mr. Francis Salvador, a 
brave and sensible foreigner who fell in this very 
campaign, and was scalped by the Indians. He 
throws some additional lights upon the matter. 
“Cunningham and Pearis came here last night, and, 
by the conversation of the former, I imagine he was 
much caressed intown. Here, he was treated po- 
litely, but with reserve ;—the Major and myself 
having advised him to go home and mind his private 
business ; at which he seemed chagrined. I am 
clear he has not yet given up the idea of being a 
man of consequence. But the friends of liberty, 
in this part of the world, are determined to have 
no connection with him; and to consider him for 
the future merely as an individual, and not as head 
of any party.” Salvador seems to infer, as Wil- 
liamson did, that Cunningham’s tender of service 
was unreservedly made to the whig party, and not, 
as our biographer takes care to assert, simply to 
the force which was operating against the Chero- 
kees. We have no doubt that such was the case, 
and that, treated with kindness, and raised to the 
consideration of which he was ambitious, Robert 
Cunningham might have made as fine a whig as 
the best of them. But it was fated to be otherwise, 
and from this moment he disappears from public 
life, until the British repossess themselves of the 
province. Then we find him rewarded for his past 
loyalty, by a commission. He was made a Briga- 
dier General in the British service. But this im- 
plied no command over foreign troops. It was his 
personal and popular influence, in procuring native 
troops, rather than his military skill, that the Royal 
Cause required. Accordingly, he was assigned a 
station in the region of country in which he had 
been residing, and had command over some hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers at a stockade called Williams’. 
This place was simply an outpost for the garrison, 
at the strong central position of “ Ninety-Six,” 
with the further advantage of being a depét, a rest- 
ing-place for convoys, and a convenient recruiting 
station. The risks of the place were small, as it 
stood in a region in which the Loyalists were 
largely in the ascendancy. Here our General had 
no trials of strength. On one occasion, only, the 
storm of war approached him, and then, according 
to our biographer, with great wisdom, he yielded 
before it. He didnot wait its coming. Hear his 
narrative: ‘After the surprise and slaughter at 
Hammond’s store, which was about thirty miles 
distant, many of the fugitives arrived on the even- 
ing of the same day at Fort Williams, on their way 
to ‘ Ninety-Six,’ the stronghold of the British in 
the country. They reported that Washington, (Col. 





William Washington of the Cavalry.) was at Ham- 
mond’s store, having a large force under him, with 
which he intended to march directly on ‘ Ninety- 
Six,’ taking fort Williams on his way. These re- 
ports were confirmed by many arrivals of wounded 
men and stragglers during the night, and General 
Cunningham determined to retreat upon ‘ Ninety- 
Six,’ so as to increase the force of the garrison, 
whilst there was yet time to carry off as much arms 
and ammunition as each man could bear, rather 
than by a fruitless opposition to an overwhelming 
force, not only lose all his military stores, but cause 
also a useless sacrifice of human life. They ac- 
cordingly marched the next morning, leaving only 
a few men to take care of such of the sick and 
wounded as were unable to go with them. This 
movement, dictated alike by military policy and 
sound common sense, has been stigmatized in the 
partisan histories of the period as a disgraceful 
flight, and a great many fanciful versions of it have 
been recorded.” 

We have a different account of this affair. That 
of Ramsay, who has some reputation as an histo- 
rian, will content us. ‘* Under these favorable cir- 
cumstances, Greene detached Morgan to take a 
position in the western extremity of the State. 
On his arrival, the latter despatched lieutenant- 
colonel Washington, with his own regiment, and 
two hundred militia horse, to attack a body of 
tories, who were plundering the whig inhabitants. 
Washington came up with them near Hammond’s 
store-house, and charged them : on which they all 
fled without making any resistance. Many were 
killed, or wounded, and about forty taken prison- 
ers. ° : ° eo ee On the 
next day, Washington detached Cornet James Si- 
mons, with a command of eleven regulars and 
twenty-five militia, to pursue the fugitives, and to 
surprise a fort a few miles distant, in which Gen- 
eral Cunningham commanded about one hundred 
and fifty British militia. This fort was strongly 
picquetted in every direction ; and, besides plunder 
taken from the whig inhabitants, was well stored 
with forage, grain, and provisions for the use of 
the British army. As soon as the Americans were 
discovered, General Cunningham and all his men 
abandoned the fort. Cornet Simons stationed his 
detachment, and advancing with a flag, demanded 
their surrender. Cunningham requested time to 
consult his officers, and five minutes were given 
him for that purpose. In that short space the whole 
party of tories ran off, and dispersed themselves 
through the woods. Simons, after destroying the 
fort and all the provisions in it which he could not 
carry away, rejoined Washington without any mo- 
lestation.” 

So Ramsay, and this is pretty much what is said 
by other writers. They do not “ stigmatize the 
retreat of Cunningham as a disgraceful flight,” but 
really expend very few words upon it--evidently 
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treating it as a very unimportant matter. But our 
biographer insists upon it, that what they do say is 
very fanciful and quite untrue. His own account, 
he tells us, “is taken from the mouth of a whig 
revolutionary soldier, still alive, who, though be- 
longing to the opposite party, had entered, from 
policy, the British ranks, and was with General 
Cunningham at the time.” Why the man lived a 
lie, and how should he speak the truth! How 
should he be an authority? A whig in principle, he 
yet fights against the whigs from policy ; and now, 
when all the historians are dead, and nearly every 
contemporary, he presumes to come forward to lie 
away their deeds and reputation! This is mon- 
strous impudence on his part, and a monstrous folly 
on the part of the writer, who presumes to chal- 
lenge our belief in such a monster. But his story, 
says our biographer with marvellous complacency, 
“is undoubtedly the true one, and the fertility of 
invention that has been displayed in distorting it, 
shows not only how prone the human mind is to be- 
lieve any story, however improbable, that is dis- 
creditable to an adversary, but also, how prompt 
the partizan historian is to pander to its credulity.” 

This is most excellent fooling, i’ faith. But we 
must have a word touching the history. Whether 
the whig historians, or this biographer of the loy- 
alists is right, it matters not greatly for the credit 
of General Cunningham’s generalship. In either 
case, he proved himself to be no Geueral. Col. 
Washington’s command consisted of nothing but 
cavalry, and on this occasion, the addition of a 
couple of hundred mounted militia did not increase 
his ability to capture a fort, such as Fort Williams, 
which was strongly picquetted on every side. The 
force of Washington may have been seven hun- 
dred men. That of Cunningham, increased by the 
fugitives from Hammond’s store, must have been 
over two hundred. These entrenched, and with 
an ample store of provisions, could have laughed 
to scorn all the efforts of Washington, unless, in- 
deed, the latter should try again the ruse which he 
practised against Rugely, and by presenting the 
butt-end of a pine log, on wagon wheels, by way 
of twelve pounder, to the eyes of the astonished 
garrison, extort a surrender through its fears, which 
his materiel and personel together could never 
have won from a cool and steady enemy. But 
why did Cunningham hearken to the reports of 
frightened fugitives! Why did he not send out 
scouts,—why not go forth himself, if necessary, 
and ascertain what in truth he had tofear? There 
is little doubt that there was a panic at Fort Wil- 
liams ; had it not been so, Washington might have 
galloped round it for a week, with all his dragoons, 
without doing what it seems was done by Cornet 
Simons with less than half a hundred. 

“ Ninety-Six” was finally abandoned as Fort 
Williams had been, and most of the Loyalists fled 
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tacle, even in the eyes of their foes, to see them 
flying from their homes, the peace of which they 
themselves had so unhappily abused, to perish, as 
they subsequently did, like rotten sheep in the un- 
wholesome regions of the seaboard, to which they 
were unacclimated. Those who remained were en- 
couraged to do so by assurances of safety from 
General Greene—assurances which it was not al- 
ways in his power to make good. There was a 
fearful account of vengeance between the defeated 
and losing party, and that which they had haunted 
so vnsparingly with sword and fire. Nor were 
the former always prudent, or honest enough, to 
abide by their pledges to keep quiet. Referring 
to the brutal strifes which followed, throughout this 
tegion, the departure of the British,——-our biogra- 
pher writes thus: “ According even to the whig 
historian, Simms,” “ they, (the Loyalists,) became 
the objects of a sanguinary warfare, carried on 
with a ferocity commensurate with the forbearance 
which the Revolutionists had so long shown from 
necessity, and to that hatred which was not wn- 
naturally the consequence of their adverse princi- 
ples.” 

There are several things to be objected to in this 
paragraph. Why speak of Mr. Simms as the whig 
historian? He himself claims not to represent the 
one party more than the other. His history is 
much more indulgent to the loyalists, than that of 
any other historian ; and, indeed, suggests the only 
excuses which have been made in their behalf ;— 
excuses to be found embodied in the opening of 
these papers. But we pass this by, without far- 
ther comment, and proceed to more substantial oc- 
casions for censure. Let the reader compare the 
true passage in Simms’ History of South Carolina, 
with that which our biographer is pleased to fur- 
nish. We givethe paragraph as far as necessary. 

“Sumter, at the same time, with no less activity, 
returned to the Ninety-Six District, where the san- 
guinary war of whig and tory had been renewed 
among the inhalitants, with a ferocity commensu- 
rate to the forbearance which they had so long 
shown of necessity, and to that hatred which was 
not naturally the consequence of their adverse prin- 
ciples.” 

Here, it will be seen that, even in so smal] a par- 
agraph, our biographer has not been able to steer 
clear of error. His quotation makes the historian 
say that the sanguinary proceedings are on the part 
of “ the Revolutionists,”—these words being inter- 
polated in lieu of the word—* they” —whose ante- 
cedent is “ inhalitants ;”—the original charging it 
equally upon both parties; and this undoubtedly 
was by far the truest representation. Again, the 
historian asserts that this savage warfare was not 
naturally the result of their adverse principles, 
He would have us ascribe something to local cir- 
cumstances—to domestic prejudices—to ancient 
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and conflicting sutiont,-enl to sedieiatl and so- 
cial antipathies of a chronic character. And it is 
because of these feuds and old antipathies, and not 
because of the alleged difference of principle, that 
a civil is so notoriously the most hideous and hor- 
rible of all sorts of warfare. By the assertion, 
that this extreme hatred between the parties was 
“ not unnaturally the consequence of their adverse 
principles,” our biographer would find an excuse 
for their bratality, which it is everywhere the aim 
of the historian to deny. The very next sentence 
of the history from which our biographer misquotes 
his paragraph, is as follows: “ With the lawless- 
ness of professed banditti, the several parties rava- 
ged the possessions of their opponents, sparing no 
plunder, and hesitating at no crime.” 

How such perversions of the text could have 
been made, unless wilfully, almost passes compre- 
hension. There is another passage which relates 
to Simms’ History of South Carolina, which may 
be considered in this connection. 

* And though Simms, in his account of the cap- 
ture of Colonel Mayhem, would attribute the hu- 
manity and generosity with which that officer was 
treated, to the absence of General Cunningham, 
his character for the possession of these virtues 
can with as little justice be impugned. There is 
no doubt but that Mr. Robbins, the officer who, by 
a boldly executed act of intrepidity, captured Col. 
Mayhem, acted strictly in accordance with Gen- 
eral Cunningham's instructions, when he admit- 
ted him to his parole.” 

Robbins certainly belonged to the force of Gen- 
eral Cunningham, but he also as certainly belonged 
to the immediate command of Major William Cun- 
ningham—otherwise * Bloody Bill,’”—who, with a 
force of three hundred mounted men, had been des- 
patched by General C. upon that infamous and 
bloody scout into the interior, which is written red 
upon the popular memory in South Carolina. Of 
this scout we shall speak in detail hereafter, when 
we come to treat of the career of the reckless ruf- 
fian, by whom it was conducted. He had returned 
to Charleston prior to the capture of Mayhem by 
‘Robbins, and the allusion of the historian is to him, 
and not to General Cunningham, when he ascribes 
to the absence of the superior, the humanity of the 
subaltern. Mayhem was sick at his plantation 
when surprised by Robbins. He had no troops 
with him, was almost alone with his physician, and 
the surprise was too complete to make escape 
possible, or an attempt at defence proper, even had 
his condition of body been such as to permit of it. 
He had every reason to look for death. ‘The par- 
ties under Bill Cunningham, or acting with his au- 
thority, had just finished a career of the most atro- 
cious barbarities. That Mayhem was spared,when 
it was notorious that, wherever Cunningham was 
present, the captive almost always suffered, may, 
with great propriety, be assumed to have been in 
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consequence of his dsenes on this occasion. ‘The 
assumption is justified by all the probabilities of the 
case. 

“In November,” says our biographer, “ General 
Cunningham was sent with 700 men into the neigh- 
borhood of Orangeburg, where he encountered Gen- 
eral Sumter’s brigade of equal force. The latter 
was obliged to fall back, and met with some loss in 
consequence of one of his officers having allowed 
himself to be drawn into an ambuscade ; he con- 
tinued, however, to act as a check on Cunning- 
ham’s farther advance into the country. That 
General Sumter, the “* Game Cock of the South,” 
who, from the eulogies passed on him by the histo- 
rians of the day, one is led to conclude would have 
preferred to encounter double his own force, should 
have been contented to act as a check merely on 
General Cunningham, with a force not larger than 
his own, incontestably disproves all the assertions 
that have been cast with no sparing hand by these 
same historians on the courage and military skill 
of the latter.” 

Now, as far as we can perceive, the historians 
have scarcely wasted a single word, pro or con, 
upon the courage and military skill of General 
Cunningham. He never attracted attention as a 
military man during the whole of kis career; but 
this little incident in his history, afforded to his bi- 
ographer too grateful an opportunity to be passed, 
for making some military capital for his hero, and, 
at the same time, for flinging a feeble sneer at the 
reputation of one of the favorite leaders of the pa- 
triots. Now, it so happens that this statement of 
the fact, as our biographer gives it, is, if not ex- 
actly a misstatement, a statement made amiss. 
Our version of the history is to the effect, that Cun- 
ningham never encountered Sumter at all, but that, 
having ambushed one of Sumter’s scouting parties, 
under Major Morris, by which the latter suffered 
loss, Sumter drew in his advanced parties, and fell 
back upon a position which enabled him to prevent 
the passage of Cunningham into the interior—the 
only object for which the Loyalist General had left 
the city. To find an outlet was the aim of one 
leader ; to cover all the routes was the duty of the 
other ;—a duty requiring vigilance, watchfulness, 
and great rapidity of movement, rather than the 
slashing audacity of a Colonel of cavalry. The 
idea that Sumter was no “ fire-eater,” and that 
Cunningham might be one, entertained, or insinu- 
ated by this biographer, is calculated rather to 
provoke laughter than belief in a region where 
the courage and daring of the “* Game Cock” has 
long since been beyond all question. Sumter was 
not to take his cue when to fight from an enemy. 
He knew his own business best, and that he did it, 
just as it should have been done, is conclusively 
shown in the fact, that he baffled the only purpose 





which Cunningham had in view,—that of passing 
the American cordon, and getting to the back coun- 
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try, where a new attempt was in progress to bring 
about a concerted movement of the Loyalists and 
Cherokees, the better to divert the attention of the 
American leaders, who were gradually driving the 
British to their shipping. 

“ The forces of Sumter and Cunningham being 
nearly equal,” says Simms, “ operated as mutual 
checks upon each other. Cunningham, who had 
issued from Charleston on a pillaging expedition 
into the upper country, was checked in his pro- 
gress; while Sumter, TO CONTINUE THIS RESTRAINT 
UPON HIS ENEMY, and maintain himself in safety, 
fell back for the present, and secured himself by 
a careful selection of position.” Our biographer 
should also have been at the pains to ascertain 
whether Sumter knew the strength of the force 
opposed to him-—a matter always easy to conceal, 
in such a region of swamp and forest as that in 
which he was posted. It might be well to state, 
also, that Sumter was not ignorant that, at the same 
time with Cunningham, General Stewart had left 
Charleston with the greater portion of the British 
army. ‘That he did not thrust his horns blindly at 
these enemies, without first asking where they 
were, and in what strength, would prove only that 
his valor was not wholly wanting in discretion. It 
is too late in the day to attempt to shift the laurels 
from the brows of Thomas Sumter to adorn those 
of Robert Cunningham ! 

With this last effort, the public career of Robert 
Cunningham ceased in Carolina. He retired from 
the country with the British, and settled in Florida. 
The English Government compensated him libe- 
rally for his services and losses in its cause, and 
gave him the half pay of a Brigadier for life. He 
was faithful to the Crown, and deserved its favor. 
Subsequently, he visited England, was presented 
at Court, and treated with distinction. He died 
in 1813, at the age of 74. We are not unwilling 
to concur in much of the praise which his biogra- 
pher bestows upon his virtues and general charac- 
ter. He was, no doubt, as the world goes, a very 


to swim in troubled waters. We know nothing 
against his private life, and of his political virtues, 
as well as offences, we flatter ourselves, that a 
faithful account has been given. His infirmity 
seems to have been an appetite for distinctions, to 
which, in a time of crisis, his natural endowments 
were unequal. His talents, according to every 
showing, seem to have been moderate only. That 
he could have defended his post manfully, is very 
possible ; but his skill as a leader of men is no- 
where displayed in any remarkable degree. We 
do not censure him for the course which he took 
in the great political conflict in which he failed. 
His predilections, as we have shown, and all his 
sympathies, and all his experience, lay with the 
power of Great Britain. It was the fault of his 


ciently far, or sufficiently soon, through the trou- 
bled political atmosphere, which hung like a pall 
around the unexpected sunburst of American lib- 
erty. We have no accusation of cruelties against 
him. There is no blood of innocents—so far as 
we have ever heard—to be found upon his skirts. 
He seems to have been rash and imprudent, bat 
never wanton. He did not scruple to take up arms 
against his neighbors, (that was a fault and a blun- 
der!) but it does not appear that he ever murdered 
any of them in cold blood, or set fire in the wintry 
midnight to the dwellings of their wives and in- 
fants. These were deeds which he very properly 
left to his gallant cousin, William. Of him, we 
shall speak hereafter in a separate paper. It is 
probably true, however, that he and his family share 
in some degree the odium which followed upon the 
crimes of this reckless assassin. This is only one 
of the penalties of bad company. It is the pen- 
alty which, in the language of Scripture, adheres 
to the fourth and fifth generation of the evil doer, 
and all those with whom we find him leagued. 
The world does not stop, in such cases, to make 
very nice discriminations; and distinction of what- 
ever kind, in every country, is still doomed to en- 
counter, from the lips of wanton censure, the quali- 
fication of its highest merits. To complain of 
this, is simply puerile. The remedy is properly 
left to time. In respect to the families of Robert 
and Patrick Cunningham, with other brothers less 
distinguished, the progress of sixty years has done 
the work of justice. The descendants of these 
men are honorably absorbed in the rest of society. 
They are no longer singled out for ignominy. 
They have found favor and esteem.  Individu- 
als have risen from their abodes, to rank in 
the Senate and the House,—to the highest con- 
sideration which it is possible to receive from the 
hands of the people against whose Independence 
their ancestors so fiercely struggled. That strng- 
gle is scarcely remembered,—would not be remem- 
bered—but for such unwise and unreasonable pub- 
lications as those which we have just examined. 
These provoke fresh memories of the past—fresh 
recurrences to old records—fresh endeavors to get 
from tradition its long-mumbled chronicles. And 
when the work of provocation betrays a mood so 
diseased as that which is conspicuous in the narra- 
tives before us,—when it labors to cast doubt upon 
the worth and achievements of those whom we have 
long delighted to honor—when it sneers at the fa- 
thers of our revolution, and inclines to treat with 
scorn all the possessions which they conferred upon 
us,—it is scarcely possible to suppose that we shall 
be silent, or shall forbear rooting up the old proofs, 
in their behalf, and against their assailants, by 
which our faith in the one, and our hostility to the 
other, have hitherto been justified. ‘The honorable 
Loyalists might have been defended—a good case 





star, and his genius, that he could not see suffi- 


might have been made,—~as we think we have 
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shown—for Robert and Patrick Cunningham ; but 
this required great good sense and circumspection, 
and a freedom from every petty prejudice. The 
merits of the Revolution should have been frankly 
allowed—the merits of the patriots—their errors 
designated, but handled with patient allowance; 
while it should have been admitted that the Loy- 
alists were less farsighted than their neighbors— 
not less honorable, more loyal; not less brave, but 
more circumspect ; not unwilling to be free, but not 
so conscious of the oppression ; not so much ques- 
tiorfing the right, as doubtful of the policy. We 
have already indicated the heads of the argument, 
which would have sufficed for their defence. But 
the morbid and bitter feeling by which these biog- 
raphies are informed, must totally defeat their ob- 
ject. The advocate has done more hurt, by his 
bling zeal, to the cause which he assumes, than 
could the open enmity of a thousand assailants. 
The career of William Cunningham will demand 
a chapter to itself. 


es 





A VISION OF THE BLESSED. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO HER SISTER. 


BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


I. 


Now, while deep slumber seals the eye of man, 
And Beauty blushes in her conscious dreams, 
While fairy Childhood communes once again 
With kindred angels by eternal streams ;— 
Slowly, with piercing glance, and faith sublime, 
The soul looks through the parted veil of Time! 


If. 


See, pure and fresh amid the vernal air 

Stand towering trees of strange mysterious bloom, 
And lofty palaces, of splendor rare, 

Pour a broad radiance from each sunlike dome ; 
While giant mountains in the distance rise, 
-» With throne-like crests that shame the rainbow’s dyes. 


IIL. 


And there are bowery homes of odorous shade,— 
And bright, melodious fountains, leaping free ; 

And angel-tended flowers, too pure to fade, 
Flinging their balmy incense silently ; 

And crystal streams where forms celestial glide, 

Nor need a barque to bear them o’er the tide. 


IV. 


Aye, gorgeous are the vestments waving there, 
Of cherub, seraphim, and powers of light ! 
And, with hushed reverence, and a solemn prayer, 





Our hearts grow still before their presence bright. 
Too glorious seem they in their stately grace, 
And Admiration falls, and veils her face ! 


V. 


But see, where moving joyously along, 
The lovely sainted ones of earth appear, 
Blooming with youth immortal :—-where they throng, 
The landscape seems a softer charm to wear ; 
A rose-like freshness scents the balmy breeze, 
That waves its wings ‘neath music-thrilling trees ! 


VI. 


There, oh my soul, the ethereal form behold, 
Of her who smiled upon thy infant hours— 
Gaze in her eyes, nor fear that love grows cold 
Mid the luxuriant bloom of heavenly bowers. 
For in their beaming depths, methinks their lies 

A softened shade as if from earthly skies. 


VII. 


More would I see—and that bright band, whose mind, 
(Filled with all true perception,) knows my heart— 

With gracious words, and looks on me inclined, 
Stand from the cherished ones I seek, apart. 

Ah, loveliest group! Ah friends of by-gone years ! 

I see your smiles, and answer but with tears. 


VIIl. 


How from my morning path, like stars, ye waned, 
Lost in the glory of eternal day ; 

Though yet fond Memory many a trace retained, 
As echo still repeats the parted lay. 

But Memory only showed each earthly grace :— 

Faith crowns the brow—and glorifies the face ! 


{X. 


Lo, all serene, with matron charms arrayed, 
A central form with air majestic stands. 
Silvery the locks which in the grave we laid,— 
And dim the eyes, we closed with careful hands ! 
Now, He, whose name awoke her last sweet smile, 
Thrills with new life that heart which knew no guile. 


X. 


But who are they, in infant beauty bright, 

~ With glowing garments of unfading dyes ? 

A richer gladness, in that world of light, 
Upsprings, where’er they turn their joyous eyes. 

They are the bird-like ones, whose fleeting wings 

Shook off, unsoiled, the dust of earthly things, 


XI. 


And nearest unto vision, see I those, 
Who, with small clasping hands, did leave our shore ; 
The fair ‘‘ twin-boys,” crowned with immortal rose, 
Stand side by side, in bliss, forever more. 
And still the angelic ones the scene repeat, 
When first their beauty charmed the Golden Street! 


Paineville, Va., 1846. 
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THE POLITICS AND HISTCRY OF THE DANCE. 


Letters, though falling fast into a Democracy, 
and forbidden, therefore, to count race and origin, 
were once a Republic, and permitted to have a lin- 
eage; and Arts—especially that better sort which 
comes of the Imagination—as belonging to a still 
more Kingly state of things, claim a yet loftier ge- 
nealogy. In deducing one of the earliest of these, 
therefore, we must be allowed, without any im- 
peachment by those who value descent only among 
horses and dogs, to speak of its birth and ancestry. 

O pleasant and lightsome festivities of Song and 
of Dance! most ancient and most perpetual are ye 
of gay things; or, if not the very oldest, second 
only in your remoteness of rise, to those other ad- 
mirable inventions of early Nature, Eating and 
Love! Elder are ye, and yet far more jocund, 
than that discovery which Sancho Panza held in 
such profound esteem, Sleep; and rightly, in our 
conception, are ye traced to your sources, by those 
discerning proverbs of your votaries, the French ; 
the one, 


* De la panse vient la danse,” 


(meaning that Frolic comes of Feeding,) and the 
other, 


“ Amour apprend aux asnes a danser,”— 


“ Love teacheth the veriest ass to caper ;” a figure 
by which quaint Antiquity sought to express the 
universal influence of the tender tumult of the heart 
in provoking a like tumult of the limbs. 

Gray, therefore, in his ‘ Progress of Poesy,” 


places the Dance among the first-born offspring of 


harmony and beauty ;* and the Talmudists will have 


*“ Oh sov’reign of the willing soul! 
Parent of soft and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! The sullen cares 
And angry passions hear thy soft control ! 
On Thracia’s hills the God of War 
Hath checked the fury of his rapid car, 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptered hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king, 
With ruffled crest and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye. 
Thee, the song, the dance obey, 
Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 
O’er Idalia’s velvet green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen, 

On Cytherea’s day, 
With antic sports and blue-ey’d pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures : 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling bands they meet; 


a 


it that Adam, at the first sight of Eve, fell, with 
the transport which it gave him, into a sort of jig, 
or rigadoon.* So, at least, we have somewhere 
read, though certainly not in the Talmud itself, we 
confess. To us, the story, though not without its 
general philosophy, is a little suspicious, and sa- 
vours strongly of that system of legends, which 
makes our great progenitor to have been intuitively 
acquainted with all the Sciences, and the inventor 
of all the Arts. ‘True it is, that the earliest step 
of many young quadrupeds—the colt, the calf, the 
lambkin and otherst—seems to be a kind of*fative 
and voluntary tripudium, or saltation ; yet, obvi- 
ously, except with creatures incapable of Music— 
the true source of our Art, in its human guises— 
dancing comes not in that order. 

It is, perhaps, Prior’s system, in his “ Alma,” 
which best explains the origin of the dance. ® Ac- 
cording to it, the soul, entering its future machine 
at the toes, sojourns thereabouts for some time, and 
displays its first movements in the kicking which 
agitates those parts. Afterwards, as it- mounts to- 
wards its final tenement, the head, it reaches the 
legs, and their good allies, the arms; between which, 
all the while that it inhabits those members, there 
is a correspondence so close and active, that the 
latter cannot touch a fiddle, or a tabor, but the for- 
mer begin to Jeap and frisk. ‘ 
Conversant not a little, as we are, with that love 
of “the spoils,” that proclivity for Plander, which 
poets have in common with a renowned sect of pol- 
iticians, we have a secret persuasion that our in- 
genious and festive friend Mat had, in this part of 
his amusing theory of the Mind, made somewhat 
free with a Turkish tradition, found in d’ Herbelot’s 
“ Bibliothéque Orientale,” and which runs nearly 
as follows: 

Allah, (say the Mollahs when mythologizing,) at 


a fair and shapely, but utterly lumpish piece of in- 
animation, and set him in the garden of Aden, much 
as we place statues in a modern parterre, that folks 
may wonder what the deuce they are doing there. 
This done, from amongst the human souls created 
from all eternity, and laid by, like suits in a slop- 


the ethereal part of Adam was, with much ramma- 
ging, sought out and bid to goand getintohim. It 


*The susceptible youth gives us an account of the vi- 
vacity of this, his first impression, in “ Paradixe Lost ;” 
where—it being yet the Honey Moon, and he without any 
other confidant—he tells Raphael how graceful her step 
was, and how heavenly her eyes. Campbell avers that, 
until then, Eden had been a very dull place, unanimated by 
love-making and dancing. 


+ Gray refers to this: 


‘‘ New-born flocks, with rustic bleat, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet ;” 





To brisk notes, in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet,” &c. 


Vout. XII—51 


and Bloomfield illustrates it much more at length, in one of 
the best passages of his very feeble rural poems. 


first made Adam—that is, the terrestrial Adam—~, | 


shop, until a customer should come whom they Sitted,; 
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went, accordingly, to examine its appointed premi- 
ses, before removing into the new lodgings. Pres- 
ently, it came back, in sore discontent, to repre- 
sent to the Sovereign Intelligence, that this frail 
and impure residence was by no means worthy of 
an essence so high and spiriwual : it had been made 
as if for a palace; why should it dwell in such a 
hovel of mud? In short, it begged to decline going 
to house-keeping upon such terms: the rent, in 
the shape of infirmities, was high, and the mansion 
mean. Allah, aware with what a proud and un- 
reasonable thing he had henceforth to deal, instead 
of getting into a huff, (say the mooftis and imaums,) 
as he might well have done, took the remonstrance 
in good part, and determined to employ the mild 
compulsion of Music. So, calling to him the most 
melodious of his angels, the faithful Gabriel, he 
ordered him to take his pipe and play an air or two 
to this reluctant couple. The tuneful Gabriel strack 
up a prelude; and at the first sweet strain, our airy 
being seemed to thrill with the sudden longing to 
have limbs. A livelier touch, and it began to move, 
in cadence, around and around the image. But 
presently rang out, beneath the flying fingers of 
the celestial minstrel, notes so rapid and bewitch- 
ing that, agitated, delirious, rapt beyond all scruple 
and all control, it flung itself at the body, entered 
at the feet, shot up through the quivering limbs; 
and, as it flashed along them, Adam sprang into the 
air, snapped his fingers, and danced. 

Such is this fanciful legend ; an idle invention of 
fabling antiquity, if you will; a fiction—what flat 
veracity calls, in its own disobliging way, a bounce. 
Yet, after all, such fictions, so true to Nature, and 
in such nice conformity to all her subtlest princi- 
ples, are but well-attired Fact, Truth masquerading 
it charmingly. For our part, we are lovers of Re- 
ality ; but not of Reality running about in the broad 
bold face of the every-day world, naked and shiv- 
ering, a poor forked thing, scarce sightly, and not 
always decent, unless to those very pure eyes, to 
which all things are pure. By some slight sophis- 
tication of drapery, may not its charms be height- 
ened, and yet its genuineness but little impaired ? 
Why not a thin poetic veil, that may hide from the 
too-faithful sense something, better unseen or but 
half disclosed? Just this, and no more, around 
Truth; some circumfusion, about certain parts, of 
a medium rather thicker than mere tell-tale air; 
let it be textile, or aerial, as you like—some little 
circumambiency of gauze, or floating haze, to adorn, 
or to dim, and to aid the imagination, by not grant- 
ing every thing tothe eyes. Thus hath been man- 
aged the fable which we have just repeated. False 
though it be in its gross and circumstantial part, it 
is true in the very substance of truth, and shadows, 
in all it feigns, a beautiful reality—that spontane- 
ous, that inborn sense, half bodily, and half intel- 
lectual, in which these two portions of our nature, 
at the recognition of grace, or harmony, of what 





vividly moves the affections or the mind, rush to- 
gether ina sort of transport, and give birth to the 
pleasure which the Imaginative Arts afford us, 
Of these, that of which we are discoursing is one 
of the most obvious and alluring: it is, therefore, 
nearly the most universal—the earliest delight of 
savage life, and one of the chief physical enjoy- 
ments of civilized. 

Of Dancing, in those grave old days when peo- 
ple lived a thousand years, and existence was, of 
course, a matter as much more serious as it was 
longer than now, we naturally hear nothing. It is 
not set down among the discoveries of that cun- 
ning artizan, Tubal-cain, the father of the forge ; 
who seems to have been the grand-patentee of all 
the ante-diluvian inventions. Indeed, if the learned 
are right, he is the same as Mulciber, who is the 
same as Vulcan, whom Jove tossed out of heaven, 
for his sooty face, while in his first apprenticeship, 
and who, tumbling to earth heels-over-head, was 
lamed for life. So, let him have invented whatever 
else he may, he can hardly have been the original 
author of Dancing.* On the other hand, his co- 
temporary, Jubal, the son of Lamech, clearly ap- 
pears as the first contriver of musical instruments ; 
but perhaps too rude to inspire, or to guide the well- 
measured step. Beyond question, it is difficult to 
suppose that, in a time when wickedness flourished 
so greatly as it presently came to do—when “all 
flesh had corrupted his ways,” so excellent a form 
of sinning as the Dance can have been unknown : 
but, at any event, we see no mention made of dan- 
cing-masters before the flood; and from the fact 
that Noah is not reported to have danced, even 
when he got tipsy, we are in a manner forced to 
conclude, that this was not among the good patri- 
arch’s accomplishments. Nevertheless, as not to 
be able to re-darken whatever one’s erudition has 
just cleared up, is to be but half-learned, we must 
hasten to add, that Banier, Bryant, and a host of 
others, hold his discovery of the grape to establish 
the identity of Noah with Bacchus; and that jolly 
deity was, (as every body knows,) as much the pat- 
ron of Dancing and of theatric entertainments as 
of Drinking itself. Being but himself, then, Noah 
danced not: but being Lyzan Iacchus, he danced 
as long as he could stand. 


* Milton shall tell his story for us, as thus at the end of 
the lst Book of Paradise Lost : 


‘‘ Nor was his name unheard or unadored 

In ancient Greece ; and in Ausonian land 

Men called him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements : from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 

On Lemnos the AZgean isle.” 


Vulcan relates his mishap, in person, in the Iliad; but 
briefly, as sufferers usually do, if heroes do not. 
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Having thus made a due preliminary display of not miss his expected morning’s meal, she caused 


our learning. sacred and profane, we may proceed 
to say, that he of Samosata, the gay and ingenious 


her maids to serve up to him a fricassee of stone, 
prepared in a sauce so exquisite, that he licked it 


Lucian, is of opinion that Dancing is of celestial up, without ever suspecting, unless for the subse- 
origin, and goes back to the very birth-day of the quent indigestion, that the basis of the dish was 


creation. It sprang forth, he thinks, from beauty, 
a twin of love; and the harmonious and balanced 
round in which the stars set off, when the spheres first 
struck up their mighty tune, was the beginning of 
the ballet. Like, but carried to the farthest verge 
of the ridiculous, is the celestial outset of that poem 
of the Creation, of him, (Andreini,) from whom— 
a King from a beggar—some have pretended that 
Milton stole his mighty epic: In the opening of 
the Adamo, the Most High says, to speak forth the 
Creation, ‘* Let the skies be the instrument ; let the 
rainbow be the fiddle-stick; and let the mighty 
and eternal dance of the heavens and their orbs 
begin.” Indeed, the Scriptures somewhere speak 
of the stars—the morning star particularly—as 
singing ; and why not dance, if they could sing ? 
Certain it is,that Astronomy and art were origi- 
nally the same ; for the Chaldean shepherds,. who 
first observed the stars, are well known to have 
imitated their evolutions in a solemn dance; by 
which, in a sort of animated orrery, the perform- 
ers taught their pupils the sidereal motions, and to 
dance the Almanach, as it were. From them, the 
science was transmitted, by the same means, to the 
a#igyptians; and these retained the Astronomic 
quadrille* until, in the decline of their learning, 
Mathematics and Dancing were, for that part of 
the ancient world, extinguished together. Since 
then—broken from that early connexion in which, 
(as Cicero says,) art reflects such lights upon art, 
the two sciences have, unhappily, been so divorced 
as to become, in vulgar apprehension, as the one 
of the head, and the other of head’s antipodes, the 
heels, each other’s opposite ; and hence has it come 
to pass that both have so declined, that philosophers 
now rarely excel in the dance, and dancing-mas- 
ters are but seldom adepts in astronomy. 

In Grecian fable, a like reverence for the Dance 
referred it to the same celestial origin. That re- 
spectable dame, Cybele, the common grandmother 
of all the gods, was supposed to have invented it 
during her accouchement with Jupiter. ‘To hinder 
his infant cries from reaching the paternal ears of 
her good man, Saturn, (who, not liking the noise 
which a young family makes, was accustomed to 
keep his children silent, by break fasting on them, 
the morning after their birth—an instance of the 
domestic discipline of the Golden Age,) the Bona 
Dea made her attendants and priests, the Curetes 
and Corybantes, perform noisy dances, extempo- 
rized for the occasion, and ever after performed in 
memory of it.t Meantime, that her lord might 


* Witness the Zodiaes of Dendera, Esneh, and others. 
| + The dance was a warlike one, of the Pyrrhic sort, to an 
air called the Cureticon ; on the flute or fife, accompanied 





not the tender flesh of a godling. 

Here again we see another great, but secondary 
art, spring up from the dance. 

Saved -by these feminine devices, the King of 
Gods could scarcely fail, when he grew up to man’s 
estate, to hold Dancing in high esteem, and assidu- 
ously to practice it. He is accordingly spoken of 
by more than one of the Greek poets, as perform- 
ing, featly enough, in the assemblies of the skies. 
If King Jupiter thus footed it, we may be sure 
that the younger deities were little likely to disdain 
the gay and graceful science. We find, therefore, 
that Phebus Apollo, (that fiddler of the heathen 
heavens,) was a main proficient in the “ mute poe- 
try” of the limbs: that Hermes, (he of the feathe- 
ry heels,) was chief posture-maker of Olympus; 
in which character, indeed, Shakspeare means to 
describe him, when he speaks of 


“ A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 


That the fierce divinity of Thrace, too, confess- 
ed, at times, the power of harmony, is certain, from 
what poets have said; and that, so confessing it, 
he danced, is equally certain. Nay, his earliest 
education appears, from Bythinian legends, to have 
been in the dance; for Juno placed him out, as 
soon as he could go alone, with her cousin Pria- 
pus, that he might, under the lessons of that shapely 
god, learn how a polite bow was to be made, ora 
ball-room to be entered with elegance. Thus it was, 
that it presently came to pass that the art of war 
sprang up; born, like astronomy, of dancing; for 
it was by the aid of music, and of steps and evo- 
lutions measured into regular and martial dances, 
that discipline was introduced into the wild disor- 
der of ancient battle. Minerva, indeed, is by some 
said to have invented the Pyrrhic (the oldest of 
the Greek dances) upon occasion and in celebration 
of the overthrow of the Titans. Such isthe my- 
thological tale, throngh the dim outline of which 
we can still pierce to the better truth it covers; 
which is no less than this—that the iavention of 
the dance, not after, but before the battle, gave 
victory to the gods, by lending to their forces those 
well-ordered and firmly compacted movements, 
which met and foiled the rude strength of their 
hage adversaries. 


by drums, crotula, (or rattles, a sortof castanet.) The per- 
formers brandished, as they danced, swords and spears, 
with which, in the evolutions and to the measure, they smote 
upon each other’s shields; imitating in movement and 
sound, the whole hurry, rage and clangor of a battle. We 
shall presently see several minuter descriptions of the Pyr- 
rhic, and other military dances of the Greeks. 
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If the goddess of Wisdom was not too solemn} The military system of the Lacedemonians was 
and high for the dance, we may be sure that she clearly founded by the twins of Leda; one of 
of Chastity was not too pure. Virgil accordingly | whom taught them the athletic exercises, and the 
paints her as consummate in that exercise : other the management of the horse. It is equally 
clear that they instructed their countrymen in the 
dance; since that called the Carian, (danced in 
the festivals of Diana,) is traced up to them. 
Helen, their sister, must have excelled in the dance; 
for it was at sight of her graceful performance of 
this exercise, that Theseus became enamored, and 
bore her off. Nor was her second enlevement, at 

We might pursue much farther the catalogue of the tender age of sixty, by Paris, produced by any 
these Olympian patrons of the art; and show that | other cause than another exhibition of her charms, 
all the more cheerful and elegant deities—as Pan, | heightened by the same alluring art. 

Bacchus, the Muses, the Graces, the Hours, the| It was in skilfully seizing this early Spartan in- 
Nymphs, the Naiades, the Fawns, the Dryades—| Stitution, and perfecting it by his laws, that Lycur- 
all, in short, but the older and moroser personages | £48 founded that great and permanent polity, which 
of the sky—Saturn, Neptune, Fate, and the like,| he gave to the Lacedemonians. He saw that, to 
or Plato and his sad companions of Hades,—affected | build up a mighty and warlike state, it was neces- 
the dance. We have first, however, to do a little | Sary that his city should dance. Every thing, 
farther with Mars. Of the warlike institutions of | therefore, in Lacedemon, whether in their public 
the Greeks and Romans, dancing evidently formed, exercises, or in their religious festivals, in their 
in all the earlier times, an essential part. The | sports or in their combats, was done to the measure 
Cretans—among whom, of the general Hellenic | of martial instruments. Their youth was bred up 
race, the earliest rise of the arts, of laws, and of between arms and the dance—with an occasional 
arms, seems to have been—cultivated the dance, | interlude of stealing. To the sound of flutes, they 
not only in the religious use to which we have al-| Wrestled, they leaped, they ran. Their very flagel- 
ready alluded, as connected with the worship of !ations around the altar of Diana, were laid on, to 
their first law-giver, Jove, but encouraged it, with | the Dorian mood of the same instrument; and to 





“ Qualis in Eurotz ripis aut per juga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros :” 


Which Dryden has beautifully rendered : 


“ Sach, on Eurotas’ banks or Cynthus’ height, 
Diana seems ; and so she charms the sight 
When, in the dance, the graceful goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs, and overteps their heads.” 





a view to military purposes. Hence is it that, in 
the Iliad, we find Merion celebrated for that une- 
qualled skill in the dance, which, by the perfect 
command of his limbs, gave address to his move- 
ments in the ranks, and enabled him to avoid, with 
ease, the stroke of an adversary. So, too, in the 
same war, the assistance of Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, and one of the supposed inventors of the 
Pyrrhic dance, was at last held indispensable to 
the success of the Grecian arms—doubtless be- 
cause their imperfect strategy needed the aid of an 
able dancing-master. ‘The Thessalians, indeed, 
(of whom, through his heroical father, Pyrrhus 
was sprung,) held the dance to be the chief mar- 
tial accomplishment; insomuch that, upon the 
tombs of their warriors, no inscription was thought 
so honorable, as one which declared that 

“THE PEOPLE HAVE ERECTED THIS MONUMENT TO ELA- 

TION, 


IN MEMORY OF HIS HAVING DANCED WELL IN THE BAT- 
TLE.”* 


* Barthelemi, speaking of them, says: “Ils ont tant de 
gout et d’estime pour l’exercice de la danse, qu’ils appli- 
quent les termes de cet art aux usages les plus nobles. 
En certains endroits, les généraux ou les magistrats se 
nomment les chefs de la danse.” 

“They have such a taste and so much esteem for dan- 
cing, that they apply the terms of this art to the noblest 
things. In certain parts of their country, they give to 
their generals and magistrates names taken from the dance.” 

Anacharsis. 





It is Lucian whom Basthelem follows here. Pro-orches- 


_ troi is the title. 


its grave and soothing cadences, they advanced to 
battle, singing their peans of the charge, and 
treading a military dance, as they sang. ‘To the 
spirit which these animating preludes to the en- 
gagement spread through their ranks, Milton plainly 
attributes their irresistible valor: and if the other 
Greeks fought not so well, it was for no other 
reason than because they danced worse.* 

Let us here, however, to convey a juster image 
of the dance, in this, its earlier form, give the de- 
scription of some of the armed dances, as left us 
by Xenophon, in his Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
In the sixth book of that narrative, he relates, as 
follows, the festivities with which, upon the occa- 
sion of a truce with the Paphlagonians, his soldie- 
ry entertained visitors from the camp of their bar- 
barian adversaries. 


* “On they move, 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders, such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old, 

Arming for battle, and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved, 
With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat.” 

Paradise Lost, B. I. 


“ Who shall awake the Spartan fife, 
And call again, with solemn sounds, to life 
The youth, whose locks divinely spreading, 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 
At once the breath of Fear and Virtue shedding, 
Applauding valor loved of old to view ?” 
Collins. 
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“As soon as the libations were over, and they 
had sung the Pean, two Thracians rose up, and 
danced, with their arms, to the sound of the flute. 
They capered very high, and with great agility ; 
and then engaged each other with their swords. 
At length, one of them dealt the other such a blow, 
that he seemed, to all who looked on, to have slain 
him outright; and the Paphlagonians cried out, in 
alarm. The stroke, however, was only fatal in ap- 
pearance. The victor then despoiled of his arms 
the seeming slain, and departed, singing a song of 
triumph, in honor of Sitalus, one of the kings and 
heroes of Thrace. After this, other Thracians 
entered, and bore off the body of the vanquished 
man in funeral procession.” 

“ Next certain Aunians and Magnesians came 
forward, and danced, in their arms, what is called 
the Carpzan dance ; which is performed after the 
following manner: A dancer, quitting his weapons, 
begins to plough and sow the earth; but often 
looks behind him, like one in fear. Presently a 
robber approaches to assail him; he flies to his 
arms, and then, turning, disputes with the robber 
the possession of his oxen, All this passes to the 
sound of the flute. In the end, the robber over- 
comes and binds the ploughman, whom he leads 
away, captive, with his oxen. At other times, 
however, the rustic is victorious, fastens the van- 
quished robber to his oxen, and so drives him away, 
his hands tied behind him.” 

*“ After this performance, Mysas appeared, hold- 
ing a buckler in each hand, with which he danced 
like one engaged with two adversaries at once: 
then, varying his steps and action, he seemed to 
contend with but a single enemy. At another 
moment, he whirled himself about, with great ra- 
pidity ; and then, casting himself headlong, he fell, 
in a surprising manner, upon his feet, without quit- 
ting either of hisbucklers. Last of all, he danced 
a Persian dance, clashing his bucklers against each 
other, or falling upon his knees, and springing up 
again, with great lightness and address. During 
all this, he kept the justest time to the flute. 

‘** Him, certain of the Mantineans and other Ar- 
cadians succeeded. These, dressed in the hand- 
somest armor they could obtain, came forward to 
the notes of a flute, that played a point of war. 
They sung the Pean, and went through the dances 
that are used in solemn processions. 


“The wonder of the Paphlagonians at all these 
performances was heightened, by seeing them done 
by men inarmor. Mysas, perceiving this, induced 
one of the Arcadians, who possessed a female 
dancer, to let her be brought in. She accordingly 
came in, adorned with the best dress they could 
find for her, and equipped with a light buckler. 
She then danced the Pyrrhic, with great agility: 
whereupon there was much clapping, and the Paph- 
lagonians asked, ‘If the women charged along 
with the troops?’ To which the others answered, 
that it was the women alone who repulsed the 
king from the camp. This was the end of that 
night’s entertainment.” 


Such were, in general, the dances of the heroic 
age of Greece ; either grave and religious, or mar- 
tial and athletic ; such as priests might practice, or 
warriors invent, or law-givers adopt. Of the par- 
ticular sort which Orpheus taught the rocks, the 





woods and their shaggy inhabitants: or of that 
like measure, to which Amphion drew the quarried 
stone and the brick about him, till they stood upon 
each others’ heads, and formed a wall for Thebes, 
it is not so easy to speak. Certain it is, however, 
that all this could only have been accomplished by 
some step or fling, of which, among the degene- 
rate dancing-masters of the present day, no mem- 
ory®or trace is left. It was such dances as these, 
which the learned Cornelius desired to revive, in 
the philosophic education of his erudite son, when 
he was breeding him up to be the mirror of ancient 
and the wonder of modern times. But the illus- 
trious Scaliger being dead, who alone could have 
served him for a dancing master, the noble design 
seems to have been of necessity abandoned, through 
the sheer incompetency of any modern antiquarian 
to give even the slightest rudiments of the classic 
Calipody.* 


“Mrs. Scriblerus, to prevent him from exposing 
her son to the like dangerous exercises for the fu- 
ture, proposed to send for a dancing-master, and to 
have him taught the Minuet and the Rigadoon. 
‘ Dancing (quoth Cornelius) I much approve, (for 
Socrates said the best dancers were the best war- 
riors,) but not these species of dancing which you 
mention. They are certainly corruptions of the 
Comic and Satyric Dance; which were utterly 
disliked by the sounder ancients. Martin shall 
learn the Tragic dance only; and I will send all 
over Europe, till I find an antiquary able to instruct 
him in the Saltatio Pyrrhica.” 

Memoirs of Scriblerus. 


Of the varied evolutions which made these early 
dances an image of the fight, (as they were in- 
tended to be,) a passage in Apuleius gives us a yet 
distincter notion. He draws us the following pic- 
ture of one of them, in his Golden Ass: “* Youths 
and maidens, in the flower of their age, the shape- 
liest and fairest, and habited in sparkling robes, 
with graceful steps, to the Pyrrhic measure, and 
in a well-ordered band, moved through the seemly 
mazes of the dance, now bent into a ring, now 
with a sidelong and irregular advance, now formed 
into a wedge, and now bounding along, all apart.”’t 


* It is in the Poetica of this militant wit, that we find the 
following account of his dancing: 

“ Hane Saltanionem Pyrrhicam nos sepe et diu, jussu 
Bonifacii patrui, coram divo Maximiliano, non sine stu- 
pore totius Germania, representavimus. Quo tempore vox 
illa Imperatoris, Hic puer aut thoracem pro pelle aut pro 
cunis habuit.” 

+ “ Puelli, puellaque, virenti florentes ztulA, formA con- 
spicui, veste nitidi, incessu gratiosi, Grecanicam saltantes 
Pyrrhicam, dispositis ordinationibus, decoros ambitus iner- 
rabant, nunc in orbem flexi, nunc in obliquam seriem con- 
nexi, nunc in quadrum cuneati, nunc inde separati.” 

This reminds one perfectly of Byron’s description of the 
same sort of scene and dance, in his Don Juan : 





And, further on, a group of Grecian girls, 
The first and tallest her white kerchief waving, 
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But, to resume our historic deduction of the pro- 
gress and prevalence of the art: that Theseus, the 
chief founder of the Athenian state, loved the dance, 
appears but too well, from his running off with the 
young danseuse of the Lacedemonian opera-house. 
An Attie dance, too, which imitated the windings 
of the labyrinth and the combat with the Minotaur, 
is traced to his invention. So is another which 
was called the (rane, and copied the whitling 
flight of a troop of these birds. His brother-in- 
arms, the bold Pirithous, is the reputed author of 
another ballet, in which the fight of the Lapithe 
and Centaurs was represented. A part of the per- 
formers no doubt went, in it, upon all fours. Or 
this may have been the occasion when hobby-hor- 
ses, long after so popular in the spectacles of our 
English ancestors of the monkish times, were first 
introduced. We are told, at any event, that the 
performance was highly complicated: the making 
four legs dance is, of course, double as difficult as 
the making two do it. That Solon, too, knew the 
worth and dignity of the art, is apparent. In the 
first place, he was a poet; and poetry and music, 
like war, astronomy, religion, legislation, and the 
architecture of city walls, were yet identical with 
dancing. But farther, he was a member of the 
Areopagus—that admirable, grave, and, we may 


Were strung together like a row of pearls, 

Link’d hand in hand and dancing ; each, too, having 
Down her white neck long floating auburn curls, 

The least of which would set ten poets raving : 
Their leader sang, and bounded to her song, 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 


Indeed, we may carry back our poetic illustrations to 
Homer himself. On the shield of Achilles (Iliad, book 18) 
Vulcan embosses, among other subjects, several dances ; 
one, the hymenial ; another, that of the vintage ; and lastly, 
the Dedalian—perhaps the Labyrinthine, that presently 
mentioned as by the Athenians attributed to Theseus. The 
description, however, does not answer to the Thesean. 
We copy Pope’s translation. It will be remarked, that 
tumblers are introduced, as in some of the shows described 
by Xenophon. 


“A figur’d dance succeeds: such once was seen 
In lofty Gnossus, for the Cretan queen, 

Formed by Dedalian art. A comely band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand ; 
The maids in soft cymars of linen drest ; 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest ; 

Of those the locks with flowery wreaths enroll’d, 
Of these the sides adorn’d with swords of gold, 
That, glittering gay, from silver belts depend. 
Now all at once they rise, at once descend, 

With well-taught feet: now shape, in oblique ways, 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze : 

Now forth at once, too swift for sight, they spring, 
And undistinguish’d blend the flying ring: 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle tost, 

And, rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost. 
The gazing multitude admire around ; 

Two active tumblers in the centre bound ; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend ; 


well say, divine old tribunal, in which the judges, 
when they gave their votes, advanced, majestically, 
to music, in a stately and solemn dance, to deposit 
their sentences in the ballot-box. Hence came, 
indeed, the very name of that renowned receptacle 
of concealed opinion : for Ballot-boz is thus, after 
all, only a corruption of Ballet-box. Let him, who 
doubts our etymology, recur to those judicial festi- 
vals, which we are yet to describe, where ermined 
lords of the woolsack shook the long curls of their 
full-bottomed wigs, and sergeants, counsellors, and 
the whole long-robe world hopped and footed it, in 
the solemn revels of Gray’s Inn and the Inner- 
Temple.* 

If, from the legislators of Greece, we descend to 
her philosophers, we see that Socrates, the chief 
of whatever was best in their speculations, was not 
only the dance’s apologist, but—though late in 
life—a proficient in it; seeking, under the instruc- 
tions of the elegant Aspasia, to repair the neglect 
which his early education had suffered in this par- 
ticular. Xenophon, from whom we receive the 
opinions of his master on this point, (see his Ban- 
quet of Socrates,) was obviously an equal admirer 
of the exercise ; and still the more, because he 
loved and taught the whole polity, discipline, and 
manners of the Spartans; of whose institutions 
the dance was, as we have already seen, so capital 
a part. As to Plato, that lofty idealist, who is 
usually said to have banished poetry from his per- 
fect commonwealth, did the very contrary, as to the 
dance. For he will have it, that there shall, in his 
state, be dancing-schools; in order that, at these, 
the youth of either sex may learn a graceful de- 
meanor, ‘‘see and be seen.” Even thus does he 
speak, quite in the terms of a modern mother in 
the country, solicitous that her shame-faced pro- 
geny may Jearn to hold up their heads, turn out 
their toes, pinch themselves in coat-collars and 
stays, and be taught the mystery of shoes and 
stockings. Of the costume which the good Plato 
thought most befitting for these schools of grace 
and modesty, we forbear too minutely to speak. 

Placed under all these influences of religion, of 
legislation, and of philosophy ; and impelled, be- 
side, by those of a glowing sky, modes of life the 
most graceful and picturesque, and a national imag- 
ination easily kindled by whatever was beautiful, 
the Athenians became, as to all that regarded 
either the popular or the dramatic dance, eminently 
the encouragers of the art. It was held not only 
worthy of the ingenuous and well-born; but to be 
ignorant of it, was accounted a species of reproach. 
So far was even the public practice of the art from 
drawing with it disgrace, that it implied, on the 
contrary, a reputation free from any legal stigma ; 
and dancing became, somewhat as in Gulliver's 
court of Lilliput, an avenue to public honors and 
employments. Thus, in the time of Philip of Mac- 





And general songs the sprightly revel end.” 


* See the allusion to these in the Dunciad, book iv., v. 591. 
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edon, one of the ambassadors sent upon an im- 
portant mission to that monarch was Aristodemus, 
a very distinguished public dancer: and Demos- 
thenes complains, in more than one place, of the 
rival influence which the eloquence of the limbs 
had won, in the assembly of the people, for certain 
dancers. Nor, indeed—though he overlooked the 
fact, and historians less exact than ourselves have 
constantly passed it by—was this ascendancy of 
the dance unmerited in a commonwealth, whose 
liberties had been saved by it, when, with swords 
concealed in garlands of myrtle, and dancing in 
the Panathenaic procession, Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton contrived to approach so near the guarded 
person of the public usurper, as to be able to fall 
upon and slay him. 

Of the Arcadian dances, and of the important 
part which they bore, in the institutions of that 
primitive people of the central Peloponesus, we 
cannot better give an account, than in the words of 
the younger Anacharsis : 


“The rigors of their mountain climate gave 
(says he) strength to their bodies, and a kindred 
rudeness to their minds. To soften this native fe- 
rovity, sages of a superior genius perceived that, 
in order to enlighten them, they must be approach- 
ed through new sensations. They took care, there- 
fore, to lead them into a taste for poetry, song, the 
dance, and festivals. Never did all the radiance 
of knowledge or reason work, in the manners, a 
revolution so prompt and general. Its effects have 
perpetuated themselves even down to our days; 
because the Arcadians have never ceased to cul- 
tivate the arts from which those effects arose. 

“ Invited, every day, to sing, at their repasts, it 
would be held a shame, in any one, to be unac- 
quainted with music ; which, from their very child- 
hood, they are all compelled to practise. The 
music of the Flute directs their steps and their 
evolutions, whether in the festival, or under arms. 
The magistrates, strongly persuaded that these 
humanizing arts can alone preserve the nation from 
the influence of the climate, cause annual assem- 
blies of the young pupils to be held, and make then 
execute dances, in order that they may judge of 
their progress. The example of the Cynetheans 
justifies these precautions. ‘This little tribe, pla- 
ced in the northern part of Arcadia, in the midst 
of mountains and under an inclement sky, con- 
stantly refused to be seduced into these usages; 
and accordingly fell, at last, into so savage a fero- 
city, that their very name is never pronounced 
without dread.”—Barthelemi, Ch. 52. 


Behold the true art of taming the savage, and 
leading him to civilization! Better than the les- 
sons of an elevated faith, and of a morality far too 
refined for their condition; better than fire-arms ; 
better than burning at the stake ; better than blood- 
hounds ; better even than the white-man’s two great 
gifis of Gunpowder and Rum; this was what Bible 
Societies never thought of, and what missionaries 
could never have devised—unless, indeed, they had 


to say, dancing-masters. Teach the arms and legs 
first ; and the head will Jearn-by and by. 

How well, in this particular, might modern truth 
turn scholar to ancient fable! Consider, for in- 
stance, the vast, the persevering attempts, reitera- 
ted with such a lavish expenditure of gold and of 
enthusiasm, to soften and to christianize rade na- 
tions : compare their methods and their success 
with the arts by which, when banished from the 
skies, the son of Latona tamed the savage herds- 
men, among whom he found himself cast. Did he, 
with an aspect of vinegar, a harsh voice and a ges- 
ture of threats, preach to them the renunciation of 
the few coarse delights, that made the only pleas- 
ures of a merely physical existence? No: he won 
them, first of all, to gentler enjoyments and more 
innocent occupations. Assembling them about him, 
with the music of his well-modulated pipe, he 
taught them to beguile, by new sensations, the in- 
tervals of their rude employments. He taught 
them to pipe, to sing, to form rustic dances in the 
shade, and presently rural festivals. By such 
amusements, he dispelled their native ferocity. 
Presently, he taught them agriculture ; and so con- 
ducted them up to civilization, through all the gra- 
dations that lie between it and savage life. To 
effect all this, dancing was a far better instrument 
than the purest possible trath and religion. Re- 
turn we, however, to our history. 

Of the authority of dancing among the Thebans, 
we have sufficient evidence, in the fact that the 
illustrious Epaminondas—the noblest and the most 
accomplished citizen that state ever produced— 
excelled both in music and the dance. Hence the 
lustre to which his commonwealth rose, under him. 
Nor did its other hero, Pelopidas, neglect the noble 
exercise. Nay, his chief exploit—that by which 
he rescued the: freedom of his city and destroyed 
the Spartan harmost who held it—was that dance 
in which he, with a chosen band of youths, in the 
guise of a troop of wanton girls, with chaplets of 
poplar-leaves about their heads and daggers con- 
cealed beneath their feminine garb, managed to be 
intr@uced into the banquet at which sat the oli- 
garchs, and suddenly put them to death. Thus 
Thebes owed its recovered liberty, like Athens, to 
the Dance. At Delos, at Delphos, in the Eleusy- 
nian celebrations, in the Isthmian and in the Olym- 
pic games, the religious observances of the Greeks 
were every where adorned and made cheerful with 
it. At Athens, it formed even a part of the faneral 
honors, originally bestowed upon their princes, but 
which came, afterward, to be imitated in the obse- 
quies of private citizens. 

If, from Greece, we pass to Italy, we find the 
dance figuring there, too, in the foundation and the 
progress of institutions. Its simpler state marks 
the purity of their early manners; its period of 
excellence, their full refinement, about the time of 
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the emperors, the decay and ruin of the state. 
The martial dances of the Salian priests* were in- 
stituted by the great Roman law-giver, Numa; who 
probably derived them, with many others of his 
political ideas, from the Etruseans. ‘That great 
sage saw that, to form a well-ordered state, the 
dance was indispensable, and gave it, accordingly, 
an important place in his code. 

Turn we now, once more, to the East, to that 
admirable Egyptian dance, in which manners were 
enforced, and the judgment of each citizen’s entire 
life rendered, by the pantomimic performance which 
accompanied his funeral. In this, a skilful ballet- 
master (the Archimime,) personating the deceased 
in looks, in dress, and in carriage, represented, with 
rigorous impartiality, the main incidents of his life, 
and whatever was characteristic in it; and so held 
up, to the universal view, an image of the departed 
man, which formed a mute but expressive encomi- 
um or satire. 

The dances of the Hebrews, we did not attempt 
to trace lower than the time of Noah. After him, 
there is a seeming interregnum of Jewish saltation. 
Abraham and his immediate progeny do not appear 
to have danced. ‘They were a family, not a nation; 
and dancing, as we have already seen, belongs to 
the rise of social institutions, not to men yet un- 
formed into a community. It is, accordingly, only 
at the separation of the Jews from the Egyptians 
that it makes its appearance—bursting out then, 
however, with extraordinary brilliancy. Our read- 
ers cannot, of course, have forgotten how, when 
Israel had safely passed the Red Sea, leaving 
“ Busiris and his Memphian chivalry” to flounder 
in the waves, Moses (as may be seen in the fif- 


* Livy thus describes the endowing of the order, their 
dress, arms and ceremonial: ‘ Salios item duodecim Marti 
Gradivo legit; tunicz pietz insigne dedit; et super tuni- 
cam eneum pectori tegumen: celestia arma que ancilia 
uppellantur ferre ; ac per urbem ire canentes carmina cum 
tripudiis solennique saltatu jussit.”—Lib. 1., c. 20. Varro 
has preserved some fragments of the rude verse whiM@they 
sang, reputed to have been composed by their kingly found- 
er. Their dance gave them their name : they were an order 
of priests, in a word, founded, like that of Turkish der- 
vishes, by and by to be described from lady Mary Montagu, 
for little other purpose but to dance. The epithet of Mars 
(gradivus, heavy-footed) marks the character of their step ; 
and Seneca likens it to the leaping of fullers beating cloths 
with their feet. They carried rods, with which they struck 
on the little bucklers which they wore. By some, their 
dance is supposed a Pyrrhic, and to have been derived by 
the Etruscans from the Cures—that is, the Cretans. Livy 
distinctly refers this, like the other observances founded by 
Numa, to a heedful purpose of softening and moralising (as 
we may say) the rude and mixt rabble of Romulus. Thus 
he sustatns our view. 





teenth chapter of Exodus,) thundered out a trium- 
phant song before the Lord, the whole people join- 
ing him, in chorus; while “‘ Miriam, the Prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; 
and all the women went out after her, with timbrels 
and with dances.” This, it will be observed, was 
not only the earliest ballet upon record, but, though 
danced by an entire people, a strict impromptu ; 
which shows how skilfully the Hebrews had learn- 
ed, during their captivity, to take part in such per- 
formances. From this time till the setting up of 
the Golden Calf, Moses appears to have kept them, 
by dint of marching, somewhat too leg-weary for 
dancing. There, however, while he tarried in the 
mount, they took occasion to have a hop, in honor 
of the Golden Calf. This piece of idolatry, by- 
the-by, has always appeared to us far more inno- 
cent than it usually passes for having been. Peo- 
ple who had been so long wandering, upon short 
commons, in a desert, were surely pardonable for 
reverting, with a too fond adoration, to the fat beef 
they had left behind them. But this is beside our 
present mark. Moses, however, had, of course, 
learnt all the dance of the Egyptians, in exploring 
(as he did) their sciences, of which it was the 
vehicle. His skill he transmitted to his succes- 
sors, the Levites; who, upon all signal occasions 
of thanksgiving, invented and executed, in public, 
solemn dances. In one of these, we find King 
David, that friend of heaven, bearing distinguished 
part. For when the Ark of the Covenant was re- 
moved from the house of Obed-edom, to Teraits, 
‘“‘ David danced before the Lord, with all his might,” 
(II Samuel, 6,14.) Of this dance, a minute de- 
scription may be found in some of the commenta- 
tors. Dom Calmet makes it abundantly clear, that 
it was a perfect opera; the entertainment consist- 
ing of no less than seven different corps de ballet, 
who danced to the jews-harp, and all the other mu- 
sical instruments known among the Hebrews. That 
the Psalms were originally composed for such oc- 
casions, and danced, as well as sung, all the more 
learned annotators agree. Nay, in the temples 
built by Onias, the high priest, at Jerusalem, Gari- 
sim and Alexandria, there was a part formed like 
a theatre; and here music and dancing were per- 
formed, with great pomp. This arrangement long 
subsisted in the Christian churches, and gave its 
name to what we still call the Choir. 

Thus far, we have traced the dance only in its 
higher and purer forms. ‘The less grateful, though 
still curious task remains, of exploring its corrup- 
tions and decline, with its accidental aspects, in 
different times and nations. 


E. W. J. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF PEDRO DE LA GASCA, 


A Priest sent to Peru by the Emperor Charles V. 
of Spain, in the 16th century, to quell a for- 
midable rebellion raised by Pizarro. 


BY THOMAS W. STORROW. 


Gasca was a priest of no higher station than that 
of counsellor to the Inquisition. He had, on various 
occasions, been employed by government, and in 
the management of affairs had displayed qualities 
which rendered him a suitable person for the pres- 
ent emergence. At this time he was engaged in 
conducting a negotiation with the Moors of Valen- 
cia, in which he was successful ; and on this, as well 
as on other occasions, had shown that he possessed 
a sound judgment and much firmness, joined to per- 
suasive manners. When not employed in public 
service, he retired to his convent, and there buried 
in seclusion the talents which qualified him to take 
a leading part in the active scenes of life. 


alties.* But while he was thus moderate with 
regard to whatever concerned himself personally, 
he demanded his official powers in a different tone, 
and required those which should give him full 
authority to exercise many acts of sovereignty ; 
wisely observing, that he was liable to be forced to 
act promptly on many matters, which could not be 
foreseen ; that the nature of the service he was 
called upon to perform must render necessary the 
immediate exercise of his judgment.alone; that even 
if the Emperor were made acquainted with the sub- 
ject to be deliberated upon, so much time must 
elapse before his commands could be received, that 
the cases to which it was meant they should apply, 
might be entirely changed, and his orders be ren- 
dered nugatory, even if they were carried into effect. 
He must have authority to declare war, to levy 
troops, to punish and to pardon as the exigency of the 
case might require ; and these attributes should all 
be granted, to enable him to enforce obedience and 
restore to tranquillity a country distracted by the 
lawless acts of rebellious subjects. 

The Spanish ministers hesitated to bestow upon 
a subject such extraordinary powers, which seemed 
to appertain to royalty alone ; but the emperor, with 
more enlarged views, wisely considering that the 
entire success of Gasca’s mission must depend on 
vigor of action and quickness of decision, gave a 
further proof of his confidence, by investing him 


The Emperor Charles, to whom Gasca was| with powers to the full extent he demanded.t 


known, approved of the choice made by his minis- 


Gasca was in the highest degree satisfied with 


ters, and wrote him from the Netherlands, where | this flattering testimony to his abilities, and lost no 
he then was, a flattering letter, to notify to him his|time in preparing for his departure. He did not 


appointment. 


shrink from the labor imposed upon him, neither 


No sooner were the commands of his Sovereign | was he appalled by the responsibility incurred by 
made known to him, than Gasca expressed his readi- | taking upon himself, solely, duties so arduoas, that 
ness to comply with them, notwithstanding many | the performance of them demanded a union of quali- 
reasons weighed against his taking so high a res-|ties which he had never before been called upon to 
ponsibility, leaving his country at an advanced age, | exercise, and which, without a long life of con- 
and encountering the perils of a long voyage and /|tinued action, no man can feel sure of possessing. 
an unhealthy climate. He lost no time in repair- |The whole country of Peru was under the iron rule 
ing tocourt. His character was here partially dis- | of a daring chief, who had obtained his power by 
played by the manner in which he negotiated in the | usurpation, and who maintained it by the oppression 
affairs incident to his appointment, and the powers|of a feeble people and the command of six thou- 
with which he desired to be invested, to enable|sand Spaniards, gorged with wealth, who owned 
him to accomplish the object of his mission. For|no law but that which their leader chose to dictate. 
himself, personally, his desires were most moderate. | These desperate men were in open rebellion against 
As he was to go as a minister of peace, he required | their legitimate Sovereign, had imprisoned one of 
no high-sounding title, and would accept of no|his agents, and murdered another, and with arms in 
higher rank than that of President of the Court of| their hands, ana the resources of a rich country 
Audience in Lima.* He refused to receive a regu-| under their control, now set his authority at defi- 
lar salary, and only stipulated that the expenses of| ance, and prepared to render themselves indepen- 
himself and the few servants he should take with|dent of his government. For the purpose of re- 
him, should be defrayed by Government, declaring | ducing to submission this formidable band of rebels, 


that his sole object was to restore, by gentle means, 
a rebellious colony, and not to burden the treasury 


* Fernandez, p. 1. Lib. 2. C. 16. Zarate, Historia del 


with a charge it could ill bear, when, too, the suc- Descubrimiento y conquista de la Provincia del Peru, Lib. 
cess of his undertaking was subject to many casu- 6. C. 6. Garcillasso de la Vega, Comentarios Reales 


* Fernandez, Historia del Peru, p. 1. Lib. 2. C. 16. 
Vout. XII—52 


p.2. Lib. 5. C. 1. 


t Vega p. 2. Lib. 5. C.3. Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 6. Fer- 
nandez, Lib. 2. C. 16. 
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to protect the natives from the oppression of rapa- 
cious masters, to form and carry into execution 
salutary laws, and finally, to bring order and peace 
to the land, the Emperor drew a monk from his 
cell, and, without money, or troops, with his gown 
and his breviary, sent him to perform what many 
distinguished persons, his predecessors, with more 
ample means, had failed to accomplish. 

On Gasca’s arrival at Santa Martha, he was 
made acquainted with the events which had occur- 
red in Peru, since intelligence from that country 
had been received in Spain. He learnt that a few 
troops, which had been collected by Melchior Ver- 
dugo, in support of the royal cause, had just been 
defeated by Pizarro’s forces, under Hinojosa, and 
that Verdugo himself waited to join him at Car- 
thagena with the wreck of his defeated followers. 
Fearing to give offence to Hinojosa, whose favor it 
was necessary to gain, in order to pass to the other 
side of the isthmus, he declined to hold communi- 
cation, at present, with Verdugo, and passed on to 
Nombre de Dios.* This was an important post 
held for Pizarro, under the orders of Hernan 
Mexia, an officer of note ; to him Gasea despatched 
one of his suite, Alfonso Alvarado, to explain the 
object of his visit, to make known his pacific in- 
tentions, and to ask permission toland. Mexia im- 
mediately went on board Gasca’s ship, and being 
pleased with his mild deportment, and seeing the 
small and peaceful train which accompanied him, 
gave the desired permission, and received him on 
shore, with every mark of honor and respect.t 

Gasca was not slow in profiting by the favorable 
disposition of Mexia, and immediately after land- 
ing, opened himself concerning the object of the 
mission with which he was charged by the Empe- 
ror, and with great frankness, explained the method 
by which he hoped to be able to carry it into effect ; 
at the same time, he insinuated to Mexia how much 
might be accomplished by his codperation, that by 
throwing in his adhesion to the royal cause, at this 
moment, he might render himself an important in- 
strument in restoring tranquillity to the country, and 
gain a sure means of reinstating himself in the 
favor of his prince. 

The discourse of Gasca, enforced by a winning 
manner, produced its intended effect. Mexia forth- 
with fell into his views, gave an assurance of his 
readiness to promote the object of his mission, and 
pledged himself to unite in any measures which 
he might deem proper to adopt. He added, that 
he could answer for the obedience of the soldiers 
under his command, and that while they were thus 
favorably disposed, it would be well to make pub- 
lic the President’s intentions, as the same good 
fortune might not attend them when treating with 
Hinojosa, who commanded at Panama; that by ar- 


* Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 6. 
+ Fernandez, Lib. 2.C.17. Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 6, 


raying a furce so respectable in point of number 
as that which he now possessed, the doubtful would 
be assured, and the refractory overawed. This ad- 
vice was overruled by Gasca's foresight. He was 
determined to commence his operations by the use 
of mild measures, and he was especially desirous 
that these should be adopted in the negotiation, 
which he saw was to be conducted with Hinojosa 
at Panama. It was therefore agreed between him- 
self and Mexia, that the understanding which ex- 
isted between them should for the present remain 
secret.* While these matters were gomg on at 
Nombre de Dios, Hinojosa obtained intelligence of 
the President’s landing, and the reception given 
him by Mexia. At this he was displeased; the 
more so, as Mexia had failed to communicate to 
him the President’s views, or the reasons by which 
he had been induced to receive him in so distin- 
guished a manner; and he wrote Mexia a letter, 
in which he expressed himself in strong terms of 
disapprobation at the conductt he had thought 
proper to adopt. On receiving this letter, Mexia, 
after a conference with Gasca, set out for Panama, 
where he gave Hinojosa such an explanation of 
what he had done, as removed the displeasure he 
had manifested. Further to efface all cause of 
discontent, and to lull his suspicions, he represented 
that in whatever way he might have acted, the ar- 
rival of the President could produce no ill effect, 
his intentions appearing to be so moderate, and his 
whole deportment so mild and pacific. On Mexia’s 
return to Nombre de Dios, Gasca proceeded to Pan- 
ama. On his arrival, he held several private con- 
ferences with Hinojosa, while at the same time he 
opened a separate communication with his officers, 
and managed the intercourse so discreetly, that one 
knew not what was told the other, and each be- 
lieved himself to be the sole depository of the Pres- 
ident’s confidence. When by this method they were 
drawn into one accord, they were easily persuaded to 
form a general agreement, and to pledge themselves 
to espouse the President’s cause in any manner he 
should choose to direct. This accession of Hinojosa 
was an important circumstance. It put at the Pres- 
ident’s disposal a powerful fleet, without which it 
would have been difficult, and almost impossible to 
conduct his extensive operations. While secure 
of the officers, Gasca was sedulous to win the sol- 
diers. By an affable manner, by treating them 
with kindness and satisfying their wants, he gained 
their good will, and secured their support for occa- 
sions that were liable to occur. All these things 
were done, as reports the historians whom I cite, 
without any low art on the part of Gasca, or by the 
commission of any act inconsistent with his rank 
and authority. 

This important negotiation with Hinojosa, being 
terminated in a satisfactory manner, the President 





* Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 6. t Ib. 6. C. 7. 
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despatched Paniagua to Pizarro, to announce his 
arrival, and to acquaint him formally with his ob- 
ject in coming to the country. Paniagua was the 
bearer of a letter from the Emperor; and in one 
which Gasca himself wrote, he urges Pizarro, by 
every motive which should actuate a loyal subject, 
and every duty which religion prescribes, to return 
to his allegiance ;—enlarges on the Emperor’s power 
to chastise, yet dwells on his clement disposition. 
He alludes to the pacific nature of his instructions, 
and his ample power to repeal the ordinances which 
had caused so much discontent, and to pardon all 
past offences. He speaks of the satisfaction he 
shall receive in being the means of restoring the 
country to order and tranquillity, and promises to 
effect this, as far as depends on himself, by every 
act of gentleness and mercy. The letter is full of 
expressions, which appeal to whatever good feel- 
ings Pizarro possessed, and well calculated to 
draw him back to his duty. He is addressed by 
the respectful titles of authority, such as he would 
be entitled to if he yet enjoyed the favor of his Sov- 
ereign.* 
Pizarro had already received intelligence of the 
arrival of the President in New Spain, and of 
the pacific nature of his mission, but was not yet 
made acquainted with the progress he had made 
in gaining over to his views Mexia and Hinojosa, 
and the defection of so large a body of troops. 
As regarded himself personally, he was not with- 
out much anxiety, for he could not bring himself to 
believe the Emperor would be willing to pardon 
one who had acted in open defiance of his authority, 
and he dreaded the thought of descending from su- 
preme command, to the comparatively humble sta- 
tion of a subject. The modest train of Gasca in- 
spired no terror, but his approach at this moment 
did not fail to create suspicion. Many conferen- 
ces were held by Pizarro and his officers as to the 
best method of warding off the apparent danger, 
and retaining the authority they now exercised. 
These consultations were secret, but sufficient of 
what passed was divulged abroad, to render certain, 
that many propositions of a violent nature were 
made and discussed. The character of the coun- 
sellors is a warrant for believing them capable of 
proposing and carrying into execution any act, how- 
ever unjust and cruel. It was decided to send a 
deputation to Spain, to lay before the Emperor the 
state of the country, and to solicit, as the only 
means of restoring it to tranquillity, a confirmation 
of the command Pizarro held. The ambassadors, 
who were intrusted with this commission, were di- 
rected, while on their way, to wait upon the Pres- 
ident at Panama, and Lorenzo Aldana, one of them 
in whom Pizarro placed great confidence, was 
charged with a letter to him from Pizarro himself. 


* Zarate, Lib. 6.C.7. Fernandez, p. 1. Lib. 2. C. 29-30. 
Vega, Lib. 5. C. 4. 





In this letter, he requests Gasca not to come to 
Peru till the reception of orders from the Emperor, 
in reply to the representations which were to be 
made to him by ambassadors now on their way to 
Spain. He boasts of the services rendered by his 
brothers and himself in subduing a great kingdom, 
without cost to the Emperor, and considers himself 
justified in desiring to retain for himself and his 
followers, the rank and possessions they have ac- 
quired by their enterprise and valor. With this 
letter, was sent another to Hinojosa, directing him 
to offer Gasca a large sum of money to depart, 
which, if he refused, measures were to be adopted 
to put him out of the way, or send him to Lima as 
a prisoner.* So earnest was Pizarro, that the exe- 
cution of some one of these plans should meet 
with no delay, that he despatched Aldana in haste, 
even before his colleagues were ready to depart, 
trusting, as he possessed his entire confidence, and 
had a better knowledge of his secret wishes than 
any of the other ambassadors, he would prompt 
Hinojosa to carry them into immediate effect. 
And he hoped, that before the lapse of many months, 
he might be freed of a dangerous rival, and his 
mind be no longer uncertain about the duration of 
his supreme command.t 

On Aldana’s arrival at Panama, he suffered sev- 
eral days to pass before making known the full ex- 
tent of Pizarro’s orders; during which time, he 
paid the most respectful attention to the President, 
and took up his abode with Hinojosa, between 
whom and himself a close friendship had subsisted 
many years. When he had fully informed himself 
of the state of affairs; had learnt the progress 
made by the President in securing the support of 
Hinojosa and the troops, and above all, had felt the 
effect of Gasca’s gracious manners towards himselfs 
he took a favorable opportunity to open his mind, and 
disregarding Pizarro’s orders, declared his inten- 
tion to enter into the service of the Emperor, and 
at once placed himself at the disposal of the Pres- 
ident, to be employed as he should direct. 

The annals of the history of the Conquest of 
Peru, furnish too many instances of treachery par- 
allel to the: one perpetrated by Aldana. The ad- 
venturers who first invaded the country were men 
of low origin and of little education, and although 
zealots in religion, werg@too much under the influ- 
ence of uncontrolled passions to harbor scruples as 
to the means by which they should accomplish their 
purposes. ‘To increase their possessions, or to pro- 
mote their views of ambition of civil or military 
rank, they seldom hesitated to employ deception 
when force would not avail. But violations of 
faith, which they often practised among themselves, 
are astain of deeper dye. One would imagine that 
common dangers, and the brotherly feeling which 


* Fernandez, p. 1. Lib. 2. C. 33-34. 
t Zarate, Lib. 6.C. 8. Vega, p. 2. Lib, 5. C. 5. 
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usually exists among the roughest soldiers, would 
induce them to be true toeachother. But in Peru, 
no such sentiment appeared, or if it did, it was 
easily subdued by the greater desire of riches, or 
rank, or some temporary advantage. Much credit 
may be justly due to Gasca for his arts of persua- 
sion, yet it can hardly be believed they could have 
produced so immediate an effect, without, at the 
same time, supposing, that in the three instances just 
cited, there existed in the parties a lack of moral 
principle, which it is painful to record. 

The declaration of Aldana was forthwith made 
known to Mexia and Hinojosa, and the three united 
in pledging themselves to support the President’s 
interest, in a public manner, whenever he should 
consider the moment favorable.* 

With the assistance of these officers, Gasca was 
able to open a correspondence with many persons 
in the interior of the country, who were disaffected 
towards Pizarro. They readily fell into his views, 
and declared themselves prepared to obey his orders 
whenever their services should be required.t 

If Pizarro felt uneasy about the duration of his 
authority, when he learnt that Gasca had merely 
touched the soil of the New World, and had deemed 
it necessary for his security to employ extraordi- 
nary measures, while the danger was yet remote, 
it may well be imagined, that his astonishment and 
disappointment were excessive on receiving intel- 
ligence of the events which had occurred in Pana- 
ma. In the confident hope that the orders he had 
transmitted had been obeyed, that the President 
was either dead, or on his way back to Spain, and 
that despatches from Aldana would confirm all his 
expectations, he had rested with a tranquil mind, 
little dreaming that a large and important part of 
his power had departed from him, and had gone to 
augment the strength of hisenemy. When, there- 
fore, Aldana’s defection, with all the events con- 
nected with it, were made known to him, his indig- 
nation and rage could scarcely be kept within 
bounds, and with his usual energy, he prepared in- 
stantly for open war. Among other preliminary 
steps, he took one, which affords a proof of the 
headstrong violence and preposterous rage by which 
he was governed. He caused the members of the 
Court of Audience at Lima to hold a solemn trial 
of Gasca, for the crimes of, having seduced his of- 
ficers and seized his ships. ‘The members of this 
tribunal were his creatures, and dared not to op- 
pose his will. They went through with the cus- 
tomary legal forms of procedure, and pronounced 
a sentence conformable to his direction. They 
passed sentence of death on the President, Hino- 
josa, and Aldana, and pains less severe on officers 
of lesser note.{ Subservient as were the largest 


* Fernandez, p.1. Lib. 2. C. 34. Zarate, Lib. 6, C. 9. 
+ Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 12. 


t Vega, p. 2. Lib.5.C.7. Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 12. 
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number of this assembly to the.dictation of Pi- 
zarro, there were yet several who considered the 
proceeding not only ridiculous, but in the highest 
degree impolitic; among these, was one, named 
Polo Hondegardo, who was frank and bold enough 
to remonstrate with Pizarro against this most ex- 
traordinary act. He represented that the publica- 
tion of this cruel sentence, would effectually pre- 
vent those who had joined the President from re- 
turning to their duty, should they be so disposed ; 
and further, (which was of still greater weight,) 
the President being invested with a priestly char- 
acter, those who signed and made public such a 
sentence, would be exposed to the dreadful pains 
of excommunication.* 

It is not fully disclosed what effect the represen- 
tation of Hondegardo produced on Pizarro. Vega 
passes it by with merely a notice of its having been 
made, and that the sentence was confirmed by Ce- 
peda, the lawyer, alone. Zarate says, that it indu- 
ced Pizarro to withhold the publication of the sen- 
tence, and Fernandez declares, that a remonstrance 
against the act was debated in council, but overruled 
by Cepeda, who confirmed the sentence.t Vega 
was an officer of distinction in the army of Pi- 
zarro, towards whom, in many instances, he had a 
favorable leaning, but the known character of Pi- 
zarro leaves little reason to doubt that the sentence 
was conformable to his wishes, and that he desired 
to see it carried into execution. The circumstance 
is no further of importance, than as a fact to be 
contrasted with Cepeda’s subsequent conduct, and 
as forming an illustration of the moral principles 
by which the Spaniards of Peru were accustomed 
to govern themselves. 

Gasca was soon made acquainted with Pizarro’s 
determination to oppose him by force. He had 
passed nine months in negotiation, in the hope of 
bringing him back to his duty, and to avoid, if pos- 
sible, a resort to arms, a measure not only repug- 
nant to his personal feelings, but one which put at 
some hazard the object he had at heart, which was 
to accomplish his ends by peaceable means. The 
time which had been consumed in this unsuccess- 
ful attempt, was more than regained, by application 
to others, whom the violence of Pizarro’s govern- 
ment had disgusted, and who sighed for a return to 
the quiet reign of law and order ; and in this more 
congenial service, the skill of Gasca was apparent, 
and more successful. Seeing war was inevitable, 
he lost no time, but made immediate preparations 
for the conflict. He summoned to his standard all 
those with whom he held communication in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and directed them to be 
in readiness to obey his call. At the same time 
he detached Aldana with four ships, in which were 


* Zarate, Lib. 6., C. 12. 
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embarked three-hundred soldiers, with orders to 
proceed to the port of Lima, to touch at convenient 
places on his way along the coast ; not to land, but 
to distribute the act of amnesty for past offences, 
the revocation of the obnoxious edicts, and every 
where proclaim his pacific intentions. This mea- 
sure produced a most happy effect. The dread of 
punishment for past misdeeds was removed, the 
blessings of regular government promised to take 
place of lawless violence, and all who yet retained 
sentiments of fidelity to their Sovereign, only waited 
a proper occasion to declare openly in his favor. 
Indeed, many now publicly deserted a cause which 
they deemed unjust. Aldana performed the ser- 
vice entrusted to him, in the most faithful manner. 
The appearance of his fleet before the port of Lima 
produced great alarm, and induced Pizarro to seek 
to open an intercourse with him, as well for the 
purpose of ascertaining the object of his visit, as 
in the hope that by some stratagem, he might render 
himself master of the ships, or at least prevent the 
debarkation of the soldiers who were on board. 
With this view, he despatched Juan Hernandez 
with orders to request Aldana to send on shore one 
of his own officers for the purpose of explaining 
his designs, it being understood that Hernandez 
should remain as a hostage, till the safe return of 
the person whom Aldana should depute. Accord- 
ingly, an officer named Penna, was sent on the part 
of Aldana. On being conducted to Pizarro, he 
placed in his hands a copy of the President’s pow- 
ers, the act of amnesty, and a revocation of the 
ordinances; at the same time urgently pressed 
upon him the great advantage which would result 
to himself personally by accepting the clemency of 
his Sovereign. The President’s authority to par- 
don his past transgressions was ready to be ex- 
tended to him, and he might yet pass his days in 
riches and honor. 

These arguments were lost upon Pizarro; in- 
deed, so far were they from producing an effect, 
that he assumed a lofty tone, threatened to punish 
the President, who had invaded his territory and 
seduced his officers, and to take bitter vengeance 
on Aldana, who had acted the part of a traitor, after 
being loaded with his favors. And he attempted 
to win over Penna by the offer of one hundred 
thousand peros, if he would enter into his service 
and become the means of delivering the fleet into 
his hands. His efforts to draw Penna to his in- 
terests being unavailing, he suffered him to return 
to his ship. 

During his absence, Aldana had profited by the 
occasion to secure to the royal cause so able a 
partizan as Hernandez, whose rank placing him 
near the person of Pizarro, gave him many oppor- 
tunities of promoting the President’s views. At 
the end of their conference, Hernandez promised 
to devote himself to the President’s interests, and 
to confirm his engagement, offered to convey to 





the troops, (what had been till then carefully con- 
cealed from them,) a knowledge of the free pardon 
which awaited them on their deserting the stand- 
ard of Pizarro. To carry this measure into exe- 
cution, required the utmost cireumspection ; for Pi- 
zarro’s suspicions were ever awake, and eertain 
death followed a discovery. The following plan 
was agreed upon. Besides the despatches fer Pi- 
zarro, and which contained the President’s procla- 
mation, Hernandez was furnished with many copies 
of this document, and with letters to several in- 
fluential persons in Pizarro’s camp, who had been 
kept in ignorance of the events which had occurred 
beyond the limits of their immediate station. These 
last Hernandez concealed about his person, and de- 
livered the formal despatches to Pizarro; after 
which, taking him aside, as if to impart a secret, 
he mentioned the attempt made by Aldana to pre- 
vail upon him to swerve from his duty and render 
public the act of amnesty accorded by the Empe- 
ror to the Spaniards in Peru. He added that he 
had seemed to lean to his wishes in order to divert 
his attention, and also for the purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of a document which he supposed 
Pizarro had never seen, and which he now gave 
up, hoping it would be considered as a proof of 
his fidelity. Pizarro was highly pleased with this 
conduct, and being persuaded that his previous re- 
ception of the act was known only to himself, be- 
stowed full praise on Hernandez, and with many 
friendly expressions, received the pretended confi- 
dential document. 

Hernandez having thus succeeded in blinding 
Pizarro, found means to convey the private letters, 
and to make known the act of amnesty in such man- 
ner as to escape suspicion.* By these, and other 
means, various documents, written to show the in- 
tentions of the President and the clement disposi- 
tion of the Emperor, became widely circulated, 
while Pizarro believed himself to be the sole de- 
pository of them; and a spirit of disaffection was 
thus spread among the officers and soldiers, even 
many on whom he placed the firmest reliance. 
About this time, Centeno, an officer of distinction, 
who had left Francisco Pizarro for the service of the 
Viceroy, Nunez Vela, as has been related, and who, 
since his defeat by Carvajal, in 1546, had remained 
hid in the mountains, now issued from his hiding- 
place, and at the head of a small number of his 
former followers, by a bold and sudden attack, made 
himself master of Cuzco. Such of Pizarro’s troops 
as were thus taken by surprise, ranged themselves 
under Centeno, who now found himself at the head 
of a respectable body of troops, and Pizarro heard, 
with amazement, that a new enemy had risen up 
in the heart of his territory, with whose valor and 
military skill he was well acquainted. The dan- 
ger from this quarter being most imminent, he has- 


* Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 15. 
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tened to advance to Cuzco, in the hope of crushing 
this unlooked for foe, before he should have time 
to increase his strength. The two armies met at 
Huarina; and although Pizarro’s force was much 
reduced in number by desertivn on his march, he 
did not hesitate to attack Centeno, whose army 
nearly doubled his own. The conflict was despe- 
rate, but ended in the defeat of Centeno and the 
dispersion of his troops. 

This victory was of essential service to Pizarro 
in the present state of his affairs, and tended to 
reéstablish his military reputation. The loss on 
both sides was great, and the treatment of the van- 
quished cruel. Those of Centeno’s troops who 
survived were incorporated with Pizarro’s forces, 
a practice common in the wars of Peru, where it 
was not unusual to see a defeated party join the vic- 
tors, and fight against a cause which, the day before, 
they had risked their lives in battle to defend. 
Nothing short of the precarious tenure of his power, 
and the absolute necessity of putting an immediate 
check to the progress of Centeno, could have war- 
ranted Pizarro in leaving Lima feebly guarded, and 
Aldana with his fleet still within reach of the city. 
He was no sooner well advanced on his march, than 
the inhabitants erected the royal standard and pro- 
claimed the act of amnesty, together with the proc- 
lamation which announced the pacific intentions of 
the President. A communication was forthwith 
opened with Aldana, who lost no time in approach- 
ing with his fleet, landed his men, and took formal 
possession of the city in the name of the Empe- 
ror.* No sooner was this accomplished, than he 
despatched messengers to the President with an ac- 
count of his success, and of the favorable disposition 
of the inhabitants throughout the country, with an 
urgent request that he would hasten his departure, 
assuring him that it required only his presence to 
render certain the overthrow of hisenemy.t Even 
before the arrival of these messengers, the Presi- 
dent had made preparations for leaving Panama for 
Peru. He had kept up an active correspondence 
with every part of the country with which he could 
communicate, and in his intercourse with people, 
either by letters or by personal interviews, he sel- 
dom failed of winning them to his cause by his 
skilful address. While events were succeeding 
each other in different parts of Peru, he occupied 
himself in manning and victualling as many ships 
as he could muster, in collecting troops, and gen- 
erally in providing for the support and comfort of 
the men who were to be engaged in the conflict he 
saw clearly must soon commence. When, there- 
fore, the messengers sent by Aldana appeared, he 
was ready to set out on the voyage. He had col- 
lected five hundred men well equipped ; these being 


* Vega, p. 2. Lib. 5. C.15. Zarate, Lib 6.C.17. Fer- 
nandez, Lib. 2. C. 72. 


+ Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 17, Fernandez, p. 1. Lib. 2. C. 76. 





embarked, in a few days he arrived at Tumbez, 
in Peru, where the troops were landed, and the 
fleet ordered round to Truxillo, which place he 
reached by marching across the plain. In the 
course of his progress, he received letters and mes- 
sages from nearly all parts of the country, and 
was visited by those who resided within the line 
of his march, all professing their willingness to join 
the royal cause, with offers of their services either 
in the active duties of the field, or by furnishing 
supplies for the use of the troops. 

Gasca’s behavior was the same to all. He re- 
ceived every one kindly, upbraided no one for past 
offences, declared that he came to reclaim, not to 
punish, and that his most ardent wish was that they 
should approach him as a father ready to receive 
and pardon his penitent children. This language 
was confirmed by his conduct, and had the effect to 
produce a declaration in his favor from every town 
and settlement in the low countries. There re- 
mained only to Pizarro the city of Cuzco and a 
few of the adjacent provinces. 

Desirous as was Gasca for peace, he was unre- 
mitting in his preparations for war. He appointed 
Hinojosa commander-in-chief, and directed the gen- 
eral rendezvous of the troops in the valley of 
Xauxa on the road to Cuzco, and summoned those 
who were disposed to join him there without delay.* 
He remained at this place some months assiduously 
employed in providing all the necessary supplies, 
in disciplining the army, and fitting the troops to 
encounter the veteran forces of his antagonist. 
The historians of the time dwell with apparent 
complacency on his attention to his camp, and 
of his fatherly kindness to such of the soldiers as 
were sick or disabled. They remark, that he showed 
as much capacity on many points connected with 
an army, as if he had been educated for the mili- 
tary profession, and express their wonder, that one 
man should be able to accomplish so great a variety 
of duties at one time.t Even when in the midst 
of these arduous labors, intelligence of Centeno’s 
defeat was brought to him, he showed no signs of 
despondency, but conducted himself with the same 
self-possession as if a victory had been obtained. 
His conduct served to acquire for him the affec- 
tion of all who witnessed his acts of benevolence, 
and to draw to his cause not only many who were 
settled in the country, but also several of Pizarro’s 
officers of distinction. Having by these measures 
rendered more efficient the troops he brought with 
him, and greatly increased their number, he was 
able to push forward with nineteen hundred men, a 
body more formidable than had ever before been 
assembled together in the New World. 

While on his march, he was joined by Valdivia 
from Chili, an officer of great military knowledge 


* Fernandez, p. 1. Lib. 2.C.77. Zarate, Lib. 7. C. 4. 
+ Zarate, Lib. 7, C. 4. 
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and experience, and also by Centeno, who, after] jecting him to the chances of a battle which must 


his defeat at Huarina, had escaped with about thirty 
horse. The arrival of these two chiefs was a 
source of great joy to the army, on account of 
their high military reputation ; and their reception 
was marked by festivals and various military sports.* 

The progress of the army was much impeded by 

the advanced state of the season. The rains had 
commenced, which not only rendered the roads bad, 
but injured the provisions. Maize, the corn of the 
country, formed the principle article of food, and 
this when wet was injurious to the health of the 
troops, produced fluxes and other complaints, which 
even the foresight and care of the President could 
not prevent. The army was brought to a halt at 
Andaguayres,t where it remained till the opening 
of the Spring, when it resumed its march and ad- 
vanced to the banks of the Avancy about twenty 
leagues from Cuzco. Here it again halted, till the 
more rapid stream of the Apurima was reconnoi- 
tered to discover where it was fordable. 

It had certainly been within the power of Pi- 
zarro to throw serious obstacles in the way of the 
President’s march, and to have annoyed him greatly 
in his attempt to advance during the rainy season ; 
but such was his self confidence after the victory 
he had gained over Centeno, that he considered 
himself more than a match for any force that could 
be brought against him, and suffered Gasca’s army 
to cross all the rivers, and to reach the Apurima, 
about twelve leagues from his camp, with little or 
no opposition. Here, however, he had taken the 
precaution to destroy the bridges, and to post at in- 
tervals along the banks, small detachments of sol- 
diers, seemingly more for the purpose of giving 
warning of the President’s approach, than with a 
view of offering resistance. The chief obstacles, 
therefore, which the royalists had to contend against, 
were those which arose from passing a rapid stream 
rendered dangerous by being swollen by the late 
rains. These were at last overcome, although 
with some difficulty, and the loss of a few horses, 
and the main body of the army crossed over and 
encamped on the opposite bank, with very trifling 
Opposition on the part of the enemy. 

While the rest of the army was crossing, and 
the President was collecting the troops, with the 
intention of giving them a short interval of repose 
after their late fatigues, a messenger presented him- 
self on the part of Pizarro. He was charged to 
require of the President that he should advance no 
farther, that he should disband his forces, and wait 
till the grave matters in dispute were settled by 
new orders from the Emperor. And he was di- 
rected to warn the President of the great respon- 
sibility he incurred by declining this offer, and sub- 


* Zarate, Lib. 7. C. 5. 


end in his defeat. 
Without enlarging his demands, or elevating his 
accustomed tone, although at the head of a well- 
appointed army, superior in number to that of his 
opponent, the President replied by urging Pizarro 
to acknowledge his authority, to return to his duty 
as a loyal subject, and to profit by the clemency of 
the Emperor as set forth in the act of amnesty, of 
which he again sent him a copy.* 
Pizarro was not of a disposition to be concilia- 
ted by gentle means. He was at the head of one 
thousand men, all conscious of having committed 
deeds which forgiveness could not reach, and all 
desperate like himself. Submission and pardon 
were terms which denoted dependence, and his 
bold and hardened spirit spurned at the alternative. 
Success had hitherto attended his arms, and he had 
too much reliance on his own military skill, and 
the valor of his reckless followers, to doubt of a 
continuation of his good fortune. 
He not only declined the President’s offers, but 
refused to listen to the advice of many of his most 
distinguished officers, who recommended the ac- 
ceptance of them ; and so great was his infatuation, 
that he permitted Gasca to advance with his army, 
almost unmolested, to the plain of Sacsaguana, 
within four leagues of his camp at Cuzco. 
The contending forces being thus en presence, 
every art which the military skill of the age could 
devise, or the experience of the respective com- 
manders could bring into practice, was displayed to 
place the troops in proper array, and the two ar- 
mies approached each other with slow and meas- 
ured steps. That of Pizarro was composed of 
men enriched by the spoils of the most opulent 
country of America. Every officer, and many of 
the privates, were clothed in stuffs of silk, or bro- 
cade embroidered with gold and silver, and their 
horses, their arms, and their standards, were adorned 
with all the splendor of military pomp.t The 
army of Gasca was less brilliant, being raised by 
new levies, who had not yet had opportunity to 
enrich themselves, and by soldiers out of service, 
who had expended the wealth they once possessed. 
Yet a circumstance was connected with it, which is 
worthy of remark. With the President, were the 
Bishops of Quito and Cuzco, with many other ec- 
clesiastics, all aiding him to animate and encourage 
the soldiers. The presence of these persons, invest- 
ed with a sacred character, failed not to produce a 
powerful influence on their minds. It seemed to 
sanctify the cause in which they were engaged, 
and to strengthen their resolution, by adding to their 
valor a sentiment of religion. 

At the moment when the two armies were about 


* Fernandez, p. 1. Lib. 2. C. 88, Vega, Lib. 5. C. 34. 
Zarate, Lib. 7. C. 6. 





+ Zarate, Lib. 7, C. 5. Fernandez, Lib. 2. C. 82. 


+ Zarate, Lib. 6. C. 11. 
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to engage, many of Pizarro’s most distinguished 
officers left him and went over to the President. 
Cepeda, the lawyer, whose name has been men- 
tioned as having signed the death-warrant, and Gar- 
cillasso de la Vega, were the two first to set the 
example, which was quickly followed by others, 
and by several of the soldiers, notwithstanding Pi- 
zarro’s efforts to prevent them. At this critical 
moment, when distrust began to spread itself among 
Pizarro’s men, a vigorous charge was made by 
Hinojosa and Valdivia with the artillery. It served 
to increase the confusion which had already com- 
menced ; many of Pizarro’s men threw down their 
arms, and others hastened over to the royalists. 
Pizarro and a few officers, who were still faithful 
to him, beheld these movements with astonishment 
and dismay. He exclaimed, “ since all leave me, 
nothing is left but to surrender myself!” and when 
one who was near advised that they should cut their 
way through the enemy and die like Romans, he 
replied, “it is better to die like Christians,” and 
calling by name one of Gasca’s officers, whom he 
knew, he delivered up his sword, and tamely sur- 
rendered himself prisoner.* 


* Zarate, Lib. 7. C. 7. 
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LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


XI. 
THE WARP OF TIME. 


On its groaning axle, slowly 
Moves the tired wheel of time, 
Weaving, for the high and lowly, 
Woof and web for stranger clime. 
Mantles that bright bands are wearing 
In heaven’s blessed halls of light,— 
Veiling shrouds dark fiends are bearing 
Thro’ the shades of endless night ; 
Such e’en now old Time is making 
For each living, breathing son: 
Sorely his worn shuttle’s shaking, 
And the warp will soon be spun. 
Mortal, with that warp entwineth 
Golden threads of bliss or wo— 





Light that in Elysian shineth,-- 4 
Darkness from the depths below. q 
Wouldst thou wear the glory-beaming 
Vestments of an angel bright, 
And thy soul from death redeeming, 
Walk the azure halls of light? 
Wouldst thou with the blessed dwelling 
Taste the cup of care no more, 
Where eternal transports swelling 
Thro’ enraptured bosoms pour? 4 
Bring unto the loom thy treasure— 
Stores of richest, purest gold ; 
Hold not back the bidden measure, 
Thou shalt reap a thousand fold. 
Bring ye not a heart deceiving, 
With the stains that to it grow ; 
It will fill thy soul with grieving,— 
Pall it in the deepest wo. 
Not the brute and sordid passions, 
That our clay-born natures own ; 
For they pass with earthly fashions, 
Destined to the dust alone. 
Not proud fame and its false glitter,— 
A chimera at the best ;— 
*Tis for demon bosoms fitter, 
Than for souls imploring rest. 
Not the mighty breath of power, 
Kingly seeptre, sword and crown ; 
Creations of a fleeting hour :— 
Dust unto the dust goes down. 
Not ambition’s restless fire ;— 
Burns it ever to destroy,— 
With the simoon of desire, 
Blasting every flower of joy. 
Not the stores of art and learning, 
Glean’d from fields of human lore ;— 
Thou’rt a beggar home returning, 
Bring ye to the loom no more? 
Not the love of earth, its wearing 
And its feverish unrest, 
From the soul in madness tearing 
Hope that would have sweetly blest. 
Not the dross that falsely seemeth 
Sparkling em’rald rich and rare : 
God the hollow-hearted gleaneth, 
Sheaves the wheat and burns the tare. 
Naught that earth can give thee, offer :— 
All is empty, all is vain ; 
Each will rise a fiendish scoffer, 
At thy self-created pain. 
Bring the cross from Calvary’s mountain, 
Where the beams of healing shine,— 
Blood from Christ, Siloah’s fountain, 
And the work of Time is thine. 
It shall weave for thee unfading, 
Spotless robes of purest white ; 
And with love all heaven pervading, 
Thou shalt walk a child of light! 
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AMERICAN MILITARY LAWS.* 


Remarks on Assimilated Rank in Military and 
Naval Communities. 


“‘The Government ought precisely to determine the func- 
tions, duties, and rights of all military men.” 


Vatel. 


Who are military ment We answer, all men 
who are necessary to complete a military organiza- 
tion, and who live subject to Military Laws. Ina 
word, all men necessary to constitute an efficient 
Army or Navy are, in fact, military men in the 
broad meaning of the term. 

A body of men whose essential duty is to fight 
the public enemy by land, constitute an Army. 
But this Army, this body of men, whose essential 
duty is to fight, can not of itself constitute an effi- 
cient Army. Other individuals, whose essential 
duty is not to fight, but to fulfil other objects, are 
necessarily attached to an Army. Those whose 
essential duty is to fight, constitute what is known 
as the line of the Army, which consists of two 
classes, officers and privates, the latter being con- 
trolled or commanded by the first. The power or 
authority to command, is derived from the virtue of 
the rank conferred on the officers respectively. If 
there were no rank, a private would have as much 
right to order an officer as an officer a private, and 
all would be confusion. ‘There are several grades 
of officers of the line, each grade having particular 
duties and functions assigned to it ; for example, we 
have the grades of first and second lieutenants, cap- 
tains, majors, lieutenant-colonels, colonels, &c., 
&c., each grade having its special duties to dis- 
charge. The officers of the same grade are not all 
precisely equal in authority ; military rule recuires 
that no two officers should possess equally the right 
to command each other, although their authority 
relatively to officers of inferior grades and privates is 
equal. The position, or rank of officers of the 
same grade, is determined by the age, or number of 
their respective commissions, when of the same age. 
The term is so well understood by military men, 
that they at once know what are the extent and 
limits of the authority of an officer, as well as his 
relative social position in the Army, the moment his 
rank is stated. There are certain rights and im- 
munities, certain degrees of respect, military cere- 
monies and salutes, which jnure to the several 
grades or degrees of rank. In the line of the 
Army, the system is so well defined, that “the 


* A Treatise on American Military Laws and the Prac- 
tice of Courts Martial ; with suggestions for their improve- 
ment. By John O’Brien, Lieutenant in the United States 


functions, duties, and rights” of officers and pri- 
vates are precisely determined, and generally under- 
stood. 

The line of an Army by itself, could never be 
brought to face the public enemy with success; 
indeed, the line could scarcely exist, and it cer- 
tainly could not perform its essential duty, that is, 
fight the enemy, unaided. ‘To render it efficient, 
to enable it to fight, the line of the Army must be 
paid, fed, and clothed; barracks must be built and 
tents supplied ; horses for the use of mounted men ; 
arms and ammunition ; wagons and other means of 
transportation must be provided, and the sick and 
wounded must be attended to. Besides these, there 
are other matters, which it would be unwise to neg- 
lect. Fortifications of different kinds must be con- 
structed and surveys and maps made. In order 
that the military chief and the civil government 
may be accurately informed, at all times, of the 
state of the Army, it is necessary that certain mili- 
tary papers, as enlistments, discharges, deaths, &c., 
should be made out, recorded, and carefully pre- 
served. 

As the line of the Army is entirely dependent 
for its existence and efficiency on the proper dis- 
charge of the duties, entrusted to individuals whose 
essential duty is, not to fight, but to provide the 
means to enable the line to fight, we have asso- 
ciated with the line of the Army a class of agents, 
who constitute the staff of an Army. An Army, 
then, is divided into the line and the staff. 

The staff of the Army of the United States 
includes pay-masters, a class of agents to pay the 
troops ; a commissary corps to feed them ; a quarter- 
master’s corps to clothe them ; a medical corps to 
attend to the sick and wounded ; an ordnance corps 
to attend to arms; an engineer corps to attend to 
forts; a topographical engineer corps to make mili- 
tary maps and plans; an adjutant-general’s corps to 
make ont and preserve military papers, such as 
enlistments, discharges, deaths, &c., &c. 

Now, as the duties of all these agents are per- 
formed with reference to military objects; as it is 
necessary that they shall be governed by military 
laws and regulations, live in a military community, 
or association, and be imbued with a military spirit, 
and be, consequently, alive to whatever is regarded 
as praise, or censure, by their military associates of 
the line, these staff agents must be considered, in 
all respects, as military men, and the government 
is bound, in justice, “ precisely to determine the 
functions, duties, and rights” of the staff, as well 
as of the line. This has been done; and, possibly, 
with a view to prevent any feeling of unkindness 
or envy from growing up in the staff, it has been 
thought wise and expedient to assimilate the staff 
with the line, to fix their relative position, by giving 
to officers of the staff the titles and rank, and the 





Army. 8 vo. pp. 570. Lea & Blanchard. Philadelphia, 
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military badges, indicative to military eyes, of the 
the rank and title conferred. We find the titles of 
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colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, &c., attached to 
officers of several of the staff-corps ; and where the 
title is not used, the rank is conceded, and the “ uni- 
form,” or badge, is worn. In some of the staff-corps, 
there are several grades and degrees of rank ; in the 
commissary, or subsistence department, forexample, 
we find the rank of colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
and captain. But no officer of any one staff-corps 
can pretend to the slightest authority, or jurisdic- 
tion, in the internal affairs of any other staff-corps ; 
his staff rank being effective only in his own corps. 
These several corps have a chief at Washington 
as head of a Corresponding Bureau in the War 
Department, or, it would be better, if the office 
were named the Army Department.* 

We now perceive in the Army two kinds of rank ; 
lineal rank, on the degree of which depends the 
degree of authority for military command in the 
line; and staff rank, which, of itself, confers no 
right to military command in the line, but is effec- 
tive only in the corps to which the staff officers 
respectively belong. Where a military object re- 
quires the coéperation of the officers of two or 
more staff-corps, they are bound to accede to the 
requisitions of each other, without regard to staff- 
rank. All staff commissions, which confer titles 
the same as those of the grades in the line, also 
confer eligibility to command in theline. All staff 
officers of the Army, therefore, except those of the 
medical and pay-departments, are eligible to com- 
mand in the line, according to their staff-commis- 
sions. But no staff-officer can command troops 
except by the special direction of the President of 
the United States. Staff-oflicers are always sub- 
ject to the command and orders of the senior line 
officer on lineal duty by commission ; and they are 
subject to the orders of no other line-officer, than 
the commanding officer of the troops. 

The relation or assimilation of staff to lineal 
rank is so well arranged, and so harmonious in 
action, that no difficulties of consequence can arise— 
there is no conflict between them. Assimilated 
rank resembles lineal rank, so far as to show the 
muitary community at what rate or degree of per- 
sonal consideration, an individual not possessing 
lineal rank is to be regarded. For example, a sur- 
geon in the Army of the United States has assimi- 
Jated rank as a major ; that assimilated rank causes 
the surgeon to be treated, in the military world, 
socially, with the same degree of respect and appre- 
ciation as if he were really a major of the line ; but 


* In the early period of the government, the affairs of the 
Army and Navy were assigned to one department, which 
was then appropriately named the War Department, and 
the secretary, in charge, was termed the Secretary of War, 
because both Army and Navy affairs, every description of 
warlike measures, by land and sea, were under his imme- 
diate direction. But as the Navy now is governed by a 
distinct department, it would be proper to have an Army 


it does not confer any of the authority professionally 
belonging to the lineal major. 


Seeing the great importance of the staff to the 
efficiency of the line; seeing also, that staff-offi- 
cers must be subject to military law, and possess 
the same high moral tone, and the same degree of 
intelligence, though perhaps of a different kind, as 
are necessary for officers of the line; and consid- 
ering, too, that men soon come to appreciate what- 
ever is commonly appreciated and esteemed by the 
community of which they form a part, and that staff- 
officers must be drawn, in our country, from the 
same classes in civil life as officers of the line :— 
considering all these things, it was wise to establish 
this staff, or assimilated rank; for without it, the 
whole staff, including scientific engineers, surgeons, 
commissaries, quarter-masters, pay-masters, &c., 
without distinction of age, or qualification, would 
have been to the line a set of servants, dependent 
exclusively on the courtesy of lineal officers for 
whatever of social consideration they might re- 
ceive inthe Army. But assimilated rank has the 
effect of conferring on staff-officers a certain per- 
sonal standing in the military community, and cer- 
tain personal rights; and immunity from the mere 
dictum of those lineal officers, who might exercise 
a domineering spirit, not required by military or- 
ganization for the sake of discipline, or subordina- 
nation. 


From what has been stated, it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that the Government has endeavored to com- 
ply with its duty to all military men in the Army 
of the United States, as laid down by Vatel. And 
the probable effect of this system is, that all per- 
form their duties, not only well, but also cheerfully, 
which is of great importance, as all may believe, 
who will be at the pains to estimate the value of an 
unwilling soldier, or indeed, an unwilling servant, 
or employé of any kind. Has the Government 
also done its whole duty by the Navy ? 


A Navy is a body of men, whose essential duty is 
to fight the public enemy by sea. But a body of 
men, whose essential duty is exclusively to fight 
the enemy by sea, would form a very inefficient 
Navy, without the aid of agents, whose duties are 
of a different character. In a word, a Navy, like 
an Army, must be composed of a line and a staff. 
The line is divided into officers and privates; the 
officers of the line of the Navy of the United States, 
under the present laws, consist of the grades of 
captain, commander, lieutenant, passed midship- 
men, and midshipmen, the two latter being still stu- 
dents of the profession of military seamen. The 
grade of master, under former usage, belonged as 
much to the staff as the line. The title of com- 


modore is given to a captain in command of two 
vessels, or more, and becomes permanent by cour- 
tesy, after the command has ceased. 





Department, as well as a Navy Department. 


Tt has been proposed to assimilate officers of the 
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line of the Navy in rank with officers of the line 
of the Army as follows : 


Passed midshipmen with second lieutenants of the Army. 
Masters with first lieutenants. 

Lieutenants with captains. 

Commanders with majors. 

Captains with lieutenant-colonels. 

Captains of 5 years standing with colonels. 

Captains of 10 years standing, with brigadier-generals. 
Captains of 15 years standing, with major-generals. 


The officers of the line of the Navy are exclusive- 
ly eligible to command ships and seamen ; and as in 
the army, the degree of their authority depends on 
their grade and degree of their rank respectively. 
It will be observed, that passed-midshipmen are 
ranked with second lieutenants in the army; but 
we learn from the code of proposed regulations, 
from which the above programme is derived, that 
the duties of passed-midshipmen are the same as 
those of midshipmen, and they are consequently 
still regarded as students of their profession, al- 
though eligible for promotion as vacancies occur. 

The staff of the Navy includes the medica corps, 
pursers, chaplains, the corps of steam-engineers, 
naval constructors, navy agents, naval store-keep- 
ers, and perhaps professors of mathematics, and 
teachers of languages. 

The staff of the Navy answers the same pur- 
poses as in the Army, to a certain extent; the offi- 
cers of the naval staff are termed “ civil officers,” 
although their duties are as strictly military as are 
the duties of similar staff-officers in the army. As 
in the Army, the staff-corps in the Navy are sub- 
ject to all the rigid requirements of military organ- 
ization and law; but they are without any definite 
position in the military organization of which they 
are members. No assimilated rank has been as- 
signed to them, although the subject has been fre- 
quently agitated and discussed since 1815. Many 
officers of the line are in favor; a large number 
offer no opposition: but some are violently oppo- 
sed to giving the staff-corps in the Navy any as- 
similated rank whatever. As the regulations and 
customs of the Navy now stand, there is nothing 
to prevent the youngest lieutenant, or even mid- 
shipman, from taking precedence of the oldest sur- 
geon, or purser, inthe Navy, on all occasions of cer- 
emony. The civil, or staff-officers, have no defined, 
or legal position relatively to those with whom they 
may be associated on duty; and they are conse- 
quently subjected often to inconvenience and mor- 
tification, sometimes keen, but at the same time so 
petty in itself, that a proud man may prefer to sub- 
mit rather than complain. 

This defect in the organization of the Navy, its 
staff-officers are seeking to remove. They urge 
the example of our own Army, that of the British, 
and all other foreign armies and navies, not for de- 
tails, however, but as to the principle. We are not 


bound, for instance, to copy the degrees of staff 
rank in the British Navy, without also copying the 
lineal rank of the same service, and creating the 
same number of grades we find there. We may 
take that Navy as an illustration of assimilation 
of rank between the line and the medical staff, but 
it cannot be exactly copied, without creating new 
and corresponding grades. In England, while the 
line, both inthe Army and Navy, is filled up from fam- 
ilies of the gentry and aristocracy, the staff is filled 
up fromthe commoners and plebeian castes. It may 
be naturally supposed, that this state of English so- 
ciety generally, has had some influence in deter- 
mining the relative position of officers in the mili- 
tary communities, the Army and Navy, of Eng- 
land. In the United States, on the contrary, beth 
the staff and line of the Army and Navy are filled 
from a society in which there is no legal distinc- 
tion of grades. Members of the medical profes- 
sion occupy as high a position in society, in the 
estimation of the community generally, as any other 
people. In point of standing and respectability, 
officers of the line of the Navy have no advantage 
over medical or other staff-officers in civil life: in 
this respect, all are equal. 

Of all the staff of the Navy, medical officers and 
pursers have been most earnest in urging the sub- 
ject on the attention of Congress. It is argued in 
behalf of the pursers, that they discharge in the 
Navy all the duties which are performed in the 
Army by the pay-masters, quarter-masters, and com- 
missaries of subsistence; that they are bound, 
under heavy bonds, for the faithful performance of 
these duties, and that their pecuniary responsibili- 
ties and cares are great, and that their services are 
essential and important in the Navy, and therefore 
they should possess an assimilated rank, similar, or 
equal to that of pay-masters inthe army. Besides 
these special arguments, whatever applies gener- 
ally to staff-officers, they contend, applies also to 
them. The general arguments alluded to, may be 
gathered from what we will say in another part of 
this paper, in relation to the claim of medical offi- 
cers to an assimilated rank. 

It is believed that some action of the Legisla- 
ture is necessary to enable the [:xecutive to regu- 
late the question, because the Constitution of the 
United States gives to Congress, among other pow- 
ers, the exclusive right, ‘ To make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces.” At the last se$sion of Congress, a joint 
resolution was brought forward, and passed the 
House of Representatives; which simply authori- 
sed the President to confer on the Naval staff the 
same assimilated rank as the Army staff possesses. 
It was believed this course would not meet with 
opposition, because it involved no expenditure of 
money, and because it left the details to the Exec- 





utive, who would be likely to be fully informed on 
the subject in all its bearings, and therefore the in- 
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terests of no class of officers would be endangered. | Navy as midshipmen, (boys, be it remembered.) 
The resolution referred to passed the House of | before the surgeons on the list of ten years stand- 
Representatives late in the session, and from op-| ing. 


position made by certain officers of the line, (th 


e| In reply, it may be stated, that this objection does 


military branch of the Navy,) it was never re- | "Ot constitute a conclusive reason why a staff-rank 


ported by the Naval Committee of the Senate t 


o|as commander should not be conferred on all sur- 


that body. ‘There was not sufficient time to meet | 8€00S, without regard to the age of commission. 
the opposition offered, before Congress adjourned. The memorialists aoem te think that length of ser- 

The opponents of the measure in question erro- | Vice, or date of original entry into service, should 
neously presumed that it grew out of a proposi- | be the basis for determining all rank, and conclude 


tion made by five naval surgeons, who had bee 


n|that because A was thirty years in the Navy, afler 


assembled in 1844, at Philadelphia, as a board for | was 14 years old, before he became a commander, 
the examination of assistant surgeons for promo- | B ought to serve thirty years in the Navy, after he 
tion, and submitted to the Chief of the Bureau of | “4s 21 years of age, before he should be assimi- 
Medicine and Surgery, in answer to a call by him lated to a commander : in a word, they contend 
for their views on the subject of relative rank for | hat it is right and proper for A to have the dineal 


the medical corps of the Navy. These gentleme 


n |7ank of commander at the age of 44, but improper 


stated their proposition in six articles, designed for | F B to have the staff-rank of commander at 51 
the consideration of the Chief of the Bureau of | ¥©#'S of age. ~The same memorialists would pee 
Medicine, and not for the action of Congress, as|°@i¥e 90 objection to A becoming a commander in 
erroneously supposed by officers of the line. Its|the line at thirty years of age, while at the same 


appearance in print was accidental. 


time, they would refuse the staff-rank of comman- 


The articles submitted we propose to take up in der to B at fifty — of age, on the ground of 
order, together with objections as stated in a me- length of service. If all officers are to obtain grade 
morial drawn up by officers of the line, and ad- and rank by length of service, dated from original 


dressed to the Naval Committee of the Senate. 


entry, and staff-officers are to advance in assimila- 
ted rank, pari passu, with officers of the line, sur- 


“ Article 1. Medical officers of the Navy shall rank in| geons would, in some instances, rank not only 


the following order: Fleet-surgeons, surgeons, passed-as- 
sistant surgeons, assistant surgeons. This regulation shall 
not be understood in any case as giving tothe junior in 


higher than the oldest commander, but higher than 
many captains. The oldest surgeon entered the 


kine vy Navy in the year 1800, and the oldest captain in 
commission superiority of rank, or command over his se- T as 

nior. The above named officers shall take precedence and 1798, he present commission of the oldest oe- 
command in their respective grades, according to date or | Z€0N 18 dated 1804, and that of the oldest captain 


number of commission; but precedence among passed- 
assistant surgeons will be decided by date, and relative 


number of passing their examination.” 


in 1799, and if the time principle were carried out, 
this surgeon would take precedence, not only of 
the commanders, but of all the captains in the 


ed 
To this article, the memorialists state, no objec- Navy but one. 


tions are made. 


The opponents propose that surgeons of 20 
years standing shall rank as commanders. In this 


“ Article 2, Surgeons of ten years standing, or upwards, they in fact yield the whole question; because, if 
shall rank as commanders in the Navy. Surgeons of less | a surgeon may hold staff-rank as commander after 


than ten years standing, shall rank as lieutenants in the 
Navy. Passed and other assistant surgeons, shall rank as 
masters in the Navy. Passed-assistant surgeons, acting as 


he has held his commission twenty years, without 
injury to the general interests of the Navy, he may, 


surgeons, shall, while so acting, rank as lieutenants im the with equal propriety » hold the aed rank from the 
Navy. Commanding officers, of whatever grade, shall al- first hour he received the commission. The rank 
ways take precedence of all medical officers under their| and power of a commander are no greater after his 


command ; but, among all other officers, precedence shall 
be decided by date of commission, warrant, or appoint- 


commission is ten or twenty years old than they 


This rak Of eiedieal 6 halt ioe |e the day it was dated. Age of a commis- 
ment, tie rank of medica’ ollicers shall not entitle them | sion adds nothing to the grade or power of its 
to command, or contro] any commission, or warrant officer, ; 

other than medical officers, except in hospitals, or when on holder ; the grade and power of the lieutenant, who 


a sick report.” . 


heads the list, are not increased by the fact that his 
present commission is dated thirty-two years ago ; 


The memorialists opposed this second article, | he is a lieutenant in grade and in power, just as is 
because the first clause would give ¢wenty surgeons | the lieutenant who was commissioned yesterday. 
precedence of the oldest commander, (not the| lhe date of his commission gives him rank or pre- 
oldest captain, but ‘‘ commander,”) and because the |Cedence only of those who hold commissions of 
junior surgeon of ten years standing, would have | Similar tenor, but of more modern date. The daties 
precedence of 102 lieutenants. They urge that|f the commission are not changed by age. The 


this objection is well founded, because the com- 
manders and lieutenants in question entered the 





* See Navy Register for 1845. 
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duties of a lieutenant’s commission are the same 
on the day of appointment as they are twenty years 
after its date. If time alone is to be made the 
measure by which to determine grade or rank, and 
duty corresponding to it, why has it been deemed 
proper to have different commissions and grades 
for officers of the line? Why have the commis- 
sions of commander and of captaint Why not let 
all remain lieutenants, until time shall make the 
duties of their commissions different from what 
they were when first conferred? It would not 


—=== 
service is not a conclusive reason for promoting, 
or for degrading an officer. Ina word, lapse of 
time, or length of service of officers of the line, is 
not an element for the decision of the question of 
staff-rank. 

The memorialists object to giving the staff-rank 
of commander to surgeons of ten years date of com- 
mission, because ‘wenty surgeons would have pre- 
cedence of the oldest commander; and the young- 
est surgeon of ten years date of commission would 
have precedence of 102 lieutenants: therefore, to 


answer; experience has shown the necessity of| obviate both these objections, they propose that 


different grades and different titles in military bo- 


twenty years shall elapse before the staff-rank of 


dies. Each commission involves the discharge of| commander shall be attained by surgeons. By 


duties peculiar to it, which duties remain the same, 
without reference to the age of the commission. 


substituting twenty in place of ten years date of 
commission, we do not change the nature of the 


If lapse of time does not increase the virtue, or| objection ; because, in that case, at least nine sur- 
change the duties of a commission in the line,|geons would have precedence of the oldest com- 


why should it be operative on staff-commissions ? 
If time is to be operative for twenty years, why 


mander, and the youngest surgeon, of twenty 
years standing, would have precedence of 321 lieu- 


not let it be also operative for thirty or forty years, | tenants, or of the whole corps of lieutenants, ex- 
and change the rank of a staff-commission, at fixed | cept five, who will long remain at the head of the 
periods, from lieutenant to commander, from. com- | list. If there is no insuperable objection to nine 
mander to captain, and from captain to commo-| surgeons having precedence of the oldest com- 


dore? If the principle be applicable at twenty 


mander, on what ground do they object to twenty ? 


years, it is applicable at ten, or thirty, or at any|If it is a solid argument against ten years, that 


period arbitrarily fixed. 


one surgeon would have precedence of 102 lieu- 


Promotion in the Navy from grade to grade has| tenants, on what principle in logic do they contend 
been very slow for nearly a quarter of a century.| for twenty years, which will give one surgeon 
The length of time young men serve as midshipmen, | precedence of 321 lieutenants? How are we to 
and the number of years some have served as| determine what number is and what number is not 
lieutenants, does not give them a claim, recog- | to be objected to? 


nized by the government, to promotion. Officers 


The oldest commission of commander in the 


are never promoted because they have served any| Navy is dated 1787; this commission has been 
particular number of years; the only ground for| estimated to run its entire course, from the foot to 
advancing officers from a lower to a higher grade, | the head of the list, in ten years, when it is given 
is the want of officers in such higher grades, by | up for the commission of captain. Supposing, then, 
the government; or, where the number of each|twenty surgeons, for a brief period, should have 
grade is limited by law, because there is a defi-| precedence of the oldest commander; the moment 
ciency, a vacancy to be filled. Length of service| this oldest commander becomes the youngest cap- 
in itself, no matter how highly it may be esteem-/|tain, he steps over the twenty surgeons at one 
ed, does not constitute an unquestionable claim to| stride, and is ever after beyond comparison with 
promotion. It does not follow, in the practice of| them. 


the government, that because A has been a lieu- 


It may be safely conjectured, that ten years hence, 


tenant for ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years, he is| the then oldest commission of commander in the 
to be promoted to be a commander, notwithstand-| Navy will bear date in 1841: should the surgeons, 
ing the number of commanders is sufficient for the| now on the list, live so long, upwards of fifty will 
purposes of the government. Officers are eligible| have precedence of the oldest commander, if ten 
to promotion afier a limited period of service ; for| years be assumed, and upwards of thirty, if the 
example, midshipmen are eligible, after five years|‘wenty years be agreed upon. Therefore, it is 
service, to be lieutenants ; lieutenants, after two or| clear, in order that not more than nine surgeons 
three years sea-service, are eligible to be com-| shall, at any one period, be eligible to precedence 


manders ; and commanders, after one or two years 


,,of the oldest commander, ‘it will be necessary to 


are eligible to be captains in the Navy. But this| devise a sliding scale to meet the difficulty, and to 
eligibility avails nothing in promotion, unless offi-| preserve the grounds of objection good for ten 


cers of higher grade are needed. Seeing, then 


that length of service has failed as an argument 


,| years to come. 
The number benefitted, whether few or many, by 


to advance officers of the line, how can they ex-|the proposed measure, is not a valid ground of ob- 


pect the same argument to be effective in the de- | jection. 





The age of a commission in the staff 


cision of the question of staff-rank. Length of ought not to determine the assimilated rank of the 
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officer holding it; the same rank should always 
inure to the same commission. A lieutenant, for 
example, should not rank as a commander, because 
his commission is ten, or fifteen, or twenty years 
old ; before he can have the lineal rank, he must 
acquire the commission of the grade of comman- 
der. 

Although the memorialists give no reasons why 
surgeons of less than ten years date of commission 
should not rank as lieutenants, they are opposed to 
the clause, ‘“ Passed and other assistant surgeons 
shal] rank as masters,” because all the masters in 
the Navy are too old to serve afloat, and for this 
reason, passed-midshipmen are appointed to dis- 
charge their duty atsea. They urge that the grade 
of master does not, in fact, exist for practical pur- 
poses, because it is filled by men advanced in life; 
as well might they urge that the grade of captain has 
only a partial existence, because many of the grade 
are advanced in life :—but they can not deny that 
the duties of master are performed in all our squad- 
rons by passed-midshipmen holding temporary ap- 
pointments. Although these duties are well and 
efficiently performed by passed-midshipmen, acting 
as masters, the memorialists declare, in their opin- 
ion, the duties of master are next in importance to 
those of the first lieutenant. Whether it is fair to 
measure the importance of a first or senior lieu- 
tenant in a ship, by that of a passed-midshipman 
acting as master, is left to decision, after more time 
for reflection. 

Sailing-masters, or as now called, masters, per- 
form duties which are of importance, and essential 
to the efficient management of a ship-of-war. From 
circumstances, not necessary to state here, these 
duties are performed by passed-midshipmen acting 
as masters, and while so acting, they are, for all 
practical purposes, masters, and are so named; 
they are admitted to the ward-room mess, and enjoy 
all the privileges of ward-room officers. They are, 
for the time, not passed-midshipmen, but masters ; 
and when their acting appointments cease, they 
again become passed-midshipmen. 

Masters are warrant officers, and they take pre- 
cedence of all other warrant officers, such as passed- 
midshipmen, midshipmen, boatswains, gunners, car- 
peaters, and sail-makers. When pilots are tempo- 
rarily on board ships-of-war, they are considered to 
rank, or rate as masters. 

Assistant surgeons are commissioned by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate of the United 
States, and hold the lowest commission in the 
medical staff, just as lieutenants hold the lowest 
commission in the line of the Navy. In asking, 
therefore, that passed and other assistant surgeons 
shall rank as masters in the Navy, medical officers 
have asked too little rather than too much; they 
should seek assimilation with commissioned and 
not with warrant officers. Is it not remarkable, 


should be refused to medical men holding commis- 
sions from the government ? 

The memorialists substantially contend, that as 
the regular warrant-masters are all men advanced 
in life, and unfit for duty, and as passed-midshipmen 
are appointed to act in their place, it follows in rea- 
son that passed and other assistant surgeons ought 
not to rank as masters. They propose, however, 
that passed and other assistant surgeons shall rank 
as passed-midshipmen, and that passed-assistant- 
surgeons, while acting as surgeons, shall rank as 
lieutenants. 

In support of this proposition, they argue thus: 

Midshipmen enter the Navy at the average of 
seventeen years. Having served three years at 
sea, and having been five years in the Navy, they 
become passed-midshipmen, at the age of twenty- 
two, which the memorialists suppose is the average 
age of medical officers on admission. They state 
that assistant surgeons are promoted to be surgeons 
six years after admission, but midshipmen are not 
promoted to be lieutenants until after they have 
served ten years. Therefore, say they, “‘ it is plain 
that passed-assistants and assistant surgeons should 
rank with passed-midshipmen, as sach, and not 
with masters.” 

The memorialists have fallen into some errors. 
Midshipmen do not enter the Navy at the average 
age of seventeen ; they are most generally between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen on admission, and 
they may be promoted at the end of five years ser- 
vice, provided they pass a satisfactory examination, 
and lieutenants are required inthe Navy. If lieu- 
tenants are not wanted, they remain passed-mid- 
shipmen until required as lieutenants, or until they 
are wanted, as acting masters, which is a temporary 
appointment. 

The memorialists state, that assistant surgeons 
are examined for admission, and after three years 
service at sea are entitled to be examined to ascer- 
tain if they be qualified to do a surgeon’s duty, 
and if found qualified, become passed-assistant sur- 
geons—and after an average of six years in the 
Navy, they become surgeons. ‘They wish to con- 
vey the notion, that the midshipman entering at 
seventeen years of age will be a lieutenant at the 
same age that the assistant surgeon, entering at 
twenty-two years of age, becomes a surgeon. The 
statement is incorrect, and a false issue is made to 
appear. 

Candidates for admission into the Navy as assis- 
tant surgeons, must be between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-eight.* ‘They must serve five 
years, of which two must be at sea, before they are 
examined for surgeons. Consequently, they must 
be from twenty-six to thirty-three years of age on 
passing. ‘The surgeons who were promoted in the 
year 1838, had been nine years in the Navy, and 





that a rank which is freely accorded to river pilots, 


* Regulations of the Navy Department. 
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those promoted since that time, had been eight, 
nine and ten years in the Navy, when promoted. 
The passed-assistant surgeons, on the list, (for 
1845,) have been from eight to eleven years in the 
Navy, and are, therefore, now from twenty-nine to 
thirty-nine years of age. The memorialists would 
rank gentlemen of these years as passed-midship- 
men, and associate them with boys, for it must be 
clearly remembered that midshipmen and passed- 
midshipmen occupy the same apartment, form the 
same mess, discharge the same duties, and are in 
no respect officially distinguished from each other. 
Consequently, to rank as passed-midshipmen, is, for 
all practical advantages, the same as being assimi- 
lated in rank with midshipmen. Supposing mid- 
shipmen to serve ten years before promotion, and 
to enter at from fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
they become lieutenants at from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight years of age. But, as shown above, 
if all the passed-assistant surgeons were at once 
promoted, their ages would be from twenty-nine to 
thirty-nine years, on the day of promotion. More- 
over, the probability is that the assistant surgeons, 


chaplains, professors of mathematics, commodores’ 
secretaries are admitted to the privileges and honors 
of the ward-room, on the first day of their admission 
into the service, but it is not urged that this prac- 
tice is degrading to passed-midshipmen. In what 
does the assistant surgeon differ from the purser 
on admission? both are grown men, and both are 
ready to render in services an equivalent for their 
pay ; but passed-midshipmen are still students of 
the profession of military seamen. Assistant sur- 
geons, on the contrary, require no apprenticeship 
in the Navy to prepare them to discharge their 
duties: they are better qualified to practice medi- 
cine and surgery, than a large proportion of prac- 
titioners are when they commence business in pri- 
vate life. 

The difference of circumstances under which 
young physicians and passed-midshipmen pursue 
their studies, does not add cogency to the argu- 
ment ; because the young physician, while quali- 
fying himself to discharge the duties of his pro- 
fession, pays for his books, tuition and maintenance, 
while the passed-midshipman is paid for being 


who may be commissioned in this year, (1846,) will | taught, has books and teachers provided at the pub- 


serve fifleen years before promotion, and their com- 
missions as surgeons will bear date 1861. 


lic expense, which ought to be considered an equiv- 
alent for living on ship-hoard while acquiring his 


We contend, however, that time of serving, is | profession, instead of being regarded as going “ for 


not an element necessary for deciding the relative | nought.” 


How this fact can give him a claim to 


rank which should be assigned to medical or other |a consideration above the commissioned assistant 


officers of the Naval staff. We do not perceive 
on what principle of reasoning, the ages of men and 


surgeon, who is qualified to render an equivalent 
for his pay the moment he enters the Navy, and 


boys, or period of service, renders it proper to|that too without costing the naval appropriation a 
assimilate the rank of a commission with that of aj cent, is not clearly perceived. Chaplains and pur- 
warrant, the former being sanctioned by the Senate, | sers are commissioned, and are qualified to discharge 
and the latter being merely an executive appoint-|their duties without any expense to the govern- 


ment. 
The memorialists say, 


“There are passed-midshipmen now on the register, 
who have been in service more than eleven years, and who 
have been passed more than six. These gentlemen range 
in age from 24 to 30 years:—are they not entitled to the 


ment, but this fact is not in itself a reason why 
passed-midshipmen should or should not have pre- 
cedence of them. 

It is further objected by the memorialists, that 
it is improper to provide that commanding officers 
shall have precedence of all medical officers under 


rank and privileges of passed-assistant surgeons and as- their command, because a surgeon might claim pre- 
sistant surgeons! In justice ought they to be degraded by | cedence of a commanding officer in a squadron who 
being placed below the passed-assistant and assistant sur- | might be junior to the officer in command of the sur- 
geons? Is the assistant surgeon to receive credit for the|geon. The object of the provision in question seems 


three or four years spent on shore, surrounded by all the 
comforts of his home, preparing himself for his admission 


to be, to prevent any medical officer from claiming 


into the Navy, and the same period spent by the mid- precedence of his immediate commanding officer, 
shipman on board of a ship, to qualify himself for the per- and take away from him every show of reason for 


formance of more important duties, to go for nought ?” 


disobeying the orders of such commander, although 
his staff-rank might be superior. But we see no 


Assigning to assistant surgeons staff-rank of | insuperable objection to the staff-rank being effec- 


lieutenant would not degrade, or in any way injure |tive in all other cases. 


Sach a regulation would 


passed-midshipmen ; but it would degrade assis-|be beneficial to staff-officers, but in no wise inju- 
tant surgeons holding commissions to give them |rious to officers of the line: it would probably 
staff-rank as passed-midshipmen holding warrants, | cause officers of the staff to be selected or de- 
without having the effect of elevating the latter : | tailed for duty with reference to their staff-rank and 
and so long as assistant surgeons hold commissions, | to the lineal rank of the commanding officer. It 
and passed-midshipmen warrants, and the latter| would protect a surgeon of twenty years standing, 
are considered to have no rank whatever, assis-|for example, from being assigned to a schooner, 


tant surgeons ought to have precedence. 





Parsers, ‘under the command of a young lieutenant, to grat- 
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ify the personal spite of the Secretary of the 
Navy, as has happened more than once.* 

It is not necessary that staff-officers should be 
obedient to all officers of the line, whether set in 
command of them or not. Every commissioned 
officer is bound to obey the President of the Uni- 
ted States, or “ his superior officer set over him,” 
for a specific purpose, but not for any or all pur- 
poses. The superior officer may not direct a 
surgeon to keep a deck watch, nor a purser to 
keep “a ship’s reckoning,” nor a lieutenant to 
attend the sick, nor a master to disburse money, 
to issue slop-clothing and provisions. The 
only superior officer “ set over” staff-officers at- 
tached to a vessel, is the commanding officer at- 
tached to that vessel, and to him alone are they 
necessarily subordinate. The orders of an officer 
of superior grade or rating are not binding on in- 
feriors, unless that officer has been “ set over” them 
by a special order. A captain in the Navy on 
“leave of absence,” or “ waiting orders,” has no 
authority over the commanders, lieutenants, passed- 
midshipmen, &c., he may be near to, or acciden- 
tally in company with. He must be under orders 
for a special service, attached to a particular ship 
or station, and be ** set over” those of subordinate 
grades. The commission in itself carries no au- 
thority to command, unless sustained by a special 
order and instructions to perform a particular ser- 
vice. When a captain is placed in command of a 
ship, the officers des.gned to be his subordinates in 
that ship are ordered by the Secretary of the Navy, 
directly, or indirectly, to report to him for duty, 
and in this way is the “‘ superior officer set over” 
them. This act brings the authority and virtue of 
his commission into activity, which otherwise 
would be dormant. The authority of a commis- 
sion is of no avail, unless the holder of it has also 
an order from the Navy Department to perform 
special service or duty. It would not answer to 
give authority to a commission alone, because a 
senior commission then, under any and all circum- 
stances, would confer a right to interfere in the 
duties assigned to those holding commissions of 
junior date ; the senior captain in the Navy would 
be, in fact, commander-in-chief of the Navy, and 
have a veto power on the orders issued by the Navy 
Department. It is not pretended, for example, 
that a senior captain on leave of absence has a 
right to give any order whatever in a navy-yard, 
or on a station under command of a junior captain 
by order of the Navy Department. 

In the English Navy, when a ship is fitted out, 
the officers and crew are assembled on the quarter 
deck on the first day the commander goes on board, 
and his appointment and commission are formally 
read to them. This ceremony constitutes the act 


* The late Dr. Edward Cutbush, a distinguished surgeon 
and man of science, left the Navy under feelings of indig- 
nation induced by an order of the kind. 








of “putting the ship in commission,” serves to 
introduce the commander to his subordinates, and 
to inform them who is their superior officer. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred 
that time or length of service of officers of the 
line, is not an element for deciding the question, 
what onght to be the relative rank of staff-officers 
in the Navy? It may be determined by other con- 
siderations ;—the importance of the services ren- 
dered by staff-officers, the degree of ability, educa- 
tion, and science, required to enable them to dis- 
charge these services, and the position or station 
persons who are called on to perform these servi- 
ces hold in private life. It does not seem proper 
to degrade those called from civil life below their 
accustomed standing, when brought into military 
service. The character and value of the medical 
corps of the Navy have been vouched for again 
and again by the Navy Department; in civil life, 
educated physicians participate in the formation of 
the best society in the land. 

Possibly those who deny the propriety of con- 
ferring any assimilated rank whatever on staff-offi- 
cers of the Navy, may contend that rank should 
be conferred exclusively on military men, prop- 
erly so called; but this view is scarcely in har- 
mony with republican institutions, and is certainly 
not in accordance with the ideas of the greatest 
monarch and military captain Europe ever saw. 

When Napoleon, as First Consul of France, 
brought forward his scheme for the Legion of 
Honor, some of its opponents contended that the 
new order was purely military. Jn reply to these 
objections, he said, “ It is not my intention to found 
a government of pretorians; it is not my intention 
to reward soldiers only. My notion is, that all sorts 
of merit are brothers ; that the courage of the Pres- 
ident of the Convention, resisting the populace, 
ought to be ranked with the courage of Kleber, 
mounting the assault of St. Jean d’ Acre. People 
talk of the terms of the Constitution. They ought 
not to suffer themselves to be so fettered by words. 
The Constitution was desirous of embracing every 
thing, and has not always succeeded in doing so: 
it is our province to supply what is deficient. It 
is right that the civil virtues should have their share 
of reward, as well as the military virtues. Those 
who oppose this course reason like barbarians. It 
is the religion of brute force that they recommend 
tous. Bat intelligence has its rights before those 
of force: force itself is nothing without intelli- 
gence. In the heroic ages, the General was the 
strongest and the most dexterous man in person ; 
in civilized times, the General is the most intelli- 
gent of the brave. When we were at Cairo, the 


Egyptians could not comprehend how it should be 
that Kleber, with his advantages of person, was 
not commander-in-chief. When Murad Bey had 





closely observed our tactics, he could compre- 
hend that J, and no other, ought to be the General 
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of an army so conducted. You reason like the 
Egyptians when you pretend to confine rewards to 
military valor. The soldiers reason better than 
you. Go to their bivouacs; listen to them. Do 
you imagine it is the tallest of their officers, and 
the most imposing by his stature, for whom they 
feel the highest regard? No, it is the bravest. 
Do you imagine even that the bravest stands first in 
their esteem? No doubt they would despise the 
man, whose courage they suspected ; but they rank 
above the merely brave man, him whom they con- 
sider as the most intelligent. As for myself, do 
you suppose that it is solely because I am reputed 
a great General, that I rule France? No; it is 
because the qualities of a statesman and a magis- 
trate are attributed to me. France will never tol- 
erate the government of the sword; those who 


think so are strangely mistaken. It would require 


an abject servitude of fifty years before that could 
be the case. France is too noble, too intelligent a 
country to submit to material power, and inaugu- 
rate within her limits that worship of force. Let 
us honor intelligence, virtue, the civil qualities ; in 
short, Jet us bestow upon them in all professions the 
like reward.”’* 

Medical officers ask for assimilated rank, not as 
a distinction, or as a reward of merit, but asa 
means of gaining a relative position in the military 
organization and association of the Navy. They 
ask no authority, or right to military command, over 
officers of the line; they seek not to escape from 
any duty appertaining to their profession, but they 
would have, as a right, what is yielded in courtesy. 

That the Navy should possess medical officers 
of a high order of moral and professional qual- 
ifications, will not be seriously questioned. On 
these points they are carefully examined before ap- 
pointment. The lives of officers and men in the 
Navy are of too much importance to be trusted in 
ignorant hands; for, when afloat, they are beyond 
the reach of eminently experienced physicians, 
with whom they might consult in cases of difficulty, 
as is the custom on land, and the sick and wounded 
must therefore rely exclusively on the skill of the 
medical officers at hand. It is desirable to obtain 
for the Navy as high an order of medical intelli- 
gence as the country affords, and, as age and ex- 
perience add to its value, all medical men admitted 
into the Navy should be retained ; and with this 
view, all reasonable sources of dissatisfaction should 
be removed. 

Officers of the staff in the Navy are in no re- 
spect exempt from the operation of naval, or mili- 
tary law, nor from any of the requirements of a 
military organization. ‘The inconveniences, sepa- 
ration from home, and the perils incident to nauti- 
cal life are common to. all who dwell in ships-of- 


*The History of the Consulate and Empire under Na- 
poleon, by M.A. Thiers. vol. 3. 
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war. The mental labor of the surgeon, the pecu- 
niary responsibility and cares of the purser, and 
the wear and tear of life from these causes, are as 
great as the mental and physical labor of keeping 
watch, or navigating a ship. 

Staff-rank would confer no power to interfere in 
any manner with the general discipline of the Navy; 
it will confer no right to command any vessel or 
station, or any officer of the line for naval, or mili- 
tary purposes, nor give any increase of pay: it 
will not take away from officers of the line any 
right, nor rob them of any rank, nor degrade them in 
any degree whatever. Captains will still be cap- 
tains, commanders will still be commanders, and all 
the grades of the line will remain as they are in 
every respect. The effect of staff-rank will be 
simply to define the relative position of medical 
and other officers of the staff, and in cases of diffi- 
culty, give them a legal point to rest upon ; and on 
occasions of ceremony save them from the morti- 
fication of appearing as members of a military body, 
in a position below that which they enjoy in civil 
life. But staff-rank will not enhance, nop-lessen 
the personal, or social qualities of individuals, or 
render them either less, or more agreeable to their 
allGociates. 

The principles we have attempted to sketch here, 
which are more fully set forth in the volume, whose 
title is the theme of our article, are applicable to 
all. whose duty is to contribute directly, or indi- 
rectly, means to enable officers of the line and pri- 
vates to fight. These principles apply to naval-con- 
structors, who should plan and build the ship—an 
ambulatory fort, in fact ;—to pursers, who have 
charge of the pay, clothing and provision depart- 
ment ; to medical men, who take care of the sick 
and wounded ; to naval store-keepers, navy agents, 
chaplains, master mechanics, who are continuously 
employed in the naval service,—in a word, to all 
who constitute the staff of the Navy, on which 
the naval line must depend for its ability to perform 
its duty. Men and officers of the line of the Navy 
would be of little avail for naval purposes without 
ships, without pay, withoat provisions, or clothing, 
without medical aid when sick, or wounded. But 
it sometimes happens, that men do not perceive to 
what extent they are dependent, and consequently 
assume prerogative and grow self-sufficient, and 
finally come to believe, not only that they are capa- 
ble for all things, but that others are not capable 
of working in their respective vocations without 
their directions. 


“ Article3. Medical officers of the Navy shall have the 
same privileges, and shall receive the same military hon- 
ors and ceremonies as officers of the Navy with whom they 
hold assimilated rank.” 


To this the memorialists do not object, provided 
their own propositions be accepted. They offer no 
objection to Article 4, which assimilates medical 
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officers of the Navy with medical officers of the 
Army. 


“ Article 5. Whenever it may be necessary to try any 
medical officer of the Navy,on any lawfully-preferred char- 
ges, before a court-martial, one third, (or, if so many’ean- 
not be procured, at least one fifth,) of said court shall be 
composed of surgeons of the Navy, if as many can be pro- 
cured by the authority convening the court ; and, if other- 
wise, the deficiency in the number of surgeons shall be 
made up of medical officers of other grades.” 


In the opinion of the memorialists, this article 
claims for medical officers a right which ought to 
be granted to them. 

The sixth article relates to assigning apartments 
on board ship, and proposes to place fleet surgeons 
in the cabin with the commander, (not captain ;) 
but we believe that the great majority of surgeons 
would regret to see any such regulation established. 
They do not desire, under any circumstances, to 
desert the ward-room, and would not willingly be 
compelled to live in the cabin. 

We have so far exceeded our limits, that we 
must here bring our remarks to a close. 

The volume by Lieutenant O’Brien is a most 
valuable addition to the works on military law, and 
is worthy of perusal, not only by military and n@Wal 
men, but by all citizens who are liable to be called 
on to perform military duty. The first part of the 
work treats of the principles of military law; the 
second, considers the subject of evidence in all its 
bearings; the third relates to the formalities of 
courts-martial, and the fourth is taken up with ex- 
cellent suggestions for the improvement of the mil- 
itary code and regulations of the United States, 
We cordially commend the volume both to the 
Army and Navy. It is well-written; the style is 
clear and forcible. 


Houeazan. 





LOVE AND BE KIND. 


How hotly men will wrangle— 
One furious with another! 
Mark how the strong hands mangle 
Some poor down-trodden brother ! 
Is this the lofty nature # 
Is this the lordly mind? 
Can no poor human creature 
Love and be kind? 


But, if such strife be common, 
There still are nobler spirits 
To rescue and illumine 
The mould that man inherits. 
Such, with the lamp of goodness, 


Such, in the raging rudeness, 
Are gentle and kind. 


Strive boldly, human brother !— 
Not with your fellow creature, 

But in self-war—to smother 
All weeds of evil nature. 

Be of the nobler spirits ! 
Forgive, forget, be blind 

To others’ faults—not merits; 
Love and be kind! 


Then, if it chance such yielding 
Invite the rude aggression, 
And patience gives no shielding 
Against the base oppression : 
Stand up—and dare the danger 

In armor manifold— 
Defender, not avenger ; 
Be swift and bold! 


P. P. Cooxe. 





FESTUS.* 


“ Helen. I 
Was waiting for an eloquential pause 
In this mysterious, allegorical, 
Mythical, theological, odd story. 
So now, then, I shall ask myself to sing, 
And granting I agree to my request, 
I think you ought to thank me.” 
Festus, p. 267. 


In this barren age, it is rare that we meet with 
such a book asthis. A work, indeed, is it to make 
conventional criticism lift its hands in despair, and 
yet feel its indignation subside at every new dis- 
play of the scintillations of genius, or burst of 
mighty poetical power. A work, is it, which con- 
tains more to excite dissonance of opinion, than 
any which has appeared within the century. Look 
at it in one way, and nothing can be more absurd 
or worthy of condemnation; take it from another 
point of view, and it is impossible to refuse our ad- 
miration. We wish to present it in both these 
aspects ; and, as its numerous faults, and still more 
numerous beauties, are so closely interwoven with 
the whole construction of the poem, it will be ne- 
cessary to give a hasty sketch of the story, dis- 
playing the crude and ill-built vessel which has 
been employed to carry so much of the treasure 
of genius. 

Festus, like Faust, opens in Heaven. Lucifer 
appears to ask for Festus that he might tempt him. 


* Festus, a Poem. By Philip James Bailey, Barrister 


at Law. First American Edition, 12 mo., pp. 414. Bos- 
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This is granted, with the reservation that it is 
merely to prove the ultimate power of God over 
the soul. Lucifer assents, and we feel somewhat 
surprised at doctrine so orthodox coming from 
such lips— 


“ God, for thy glory only can I act, 

And for thy creatures’ good. When creatures stray 
Farthest from Thee, then warmest towards them burns 
Thy love, e’en as yon sun-beams hotliest on 

The earth, when distant most.” 


The end of the world is predicted, and several 
pages are spent between the Angel of the Earth, 
Lucifer, and God, in which is much poetry, and 
not a little prose. 

The next scene shows us “‘ Wood and Water,” 
with Festus alone. Ina long soliloquy, he reveals 
to us a spirit tired of life, and aspiring to some- 
thing beyond, yet doubting. 


“Oh! I feel like a seed in the cold earth, 
Quickening at heart, and pining for the air !” 


Lucifer appears, and tempts him with Ambition, 
Wealth, and Love, all of which Festus rejects ; 
but, dazzled with the promise of supernatural 
knowledge and power, he decides to go with Luci- 
fer, feeling that this is the will of Heaven, though 
how he ascertains it, is not mentioned. 

We next come to “ Water and Wood,” at mid- 
night, where Festus and Lucifer discourse at length 
on “‘ fate, foreknowledge and freewill ;” but Lucifer 
is too shifting and contradictory in his metaphysi- 
cal opinions for us to follow him. Festus demands 
to see a spirit, and accordingly the shade of An- 
gela, a former love, is evoked. Festus addresses 
her, much after the manner of Manfred to Astarte, 
but the copy, as usual, is far below the original. 

After some twenty long pages of discussion be- 
tween the mortal and the immortal, we are surprised 
to find Festus, whom we supposed inconsolable for 
Angela, in a garden with another fair maiden, 
bright Clara, and a good deal of evangelical love- 
making follows, some of it pleasant enough. 


The next scene is “ Anywhere,” where Festus 
and Lucifer meet and quarrel, without explaining 


their cause of difference. Festus abjures and 
leaves him forever,—and on the next page we find 


them moralizing amicably together in the market- 
place. Suddenly a funeral passes, which Festus 
interrupts, and discovers the dead to be one of his 
numerous “ grandes passions,” who had died of 
gtief, Ophelia-like,-on his desertion. He raves a 
little, like Hamlet, and presently forgets all about 
it. Lucifer now moralizes and addresses the crowd 


around— 


“Mortals, Repent! the world is nigh to its end! 
On its last legs, and desperately sick !” 


until the crowd, as tired of it as we are, become 
uproarious, and Lucifer has to fly. 


“ Why, God and man! this is the second time 
That 1 have run for my life !” 


Festus, however, stands his ground, and, on the 
homeopathic system, calms the crowd witha prayer, 
which occupies seven more pages; and Lucifer 
winds it up with a good lyric. 


“Oh! Earth is cheating Earth, 
From age to age forever ; 
She laughs at faith and worth, 
And dreams she shall die never ; 
Never, never, never! 
And dreams she shall! die never. 


“ And Hell is cursing Hell, 
From age to age forever ; 
Its groans ring out the knell 
Of souls that may die never ; 
Never, never, never ! 
Of souls that may die never. 


“ But Heaven is blessing Heaven, 
From age to age forever ; 
And its thanks to God are given 
For bliss that can die never; 
Never, never, never! 
For bliss that can die never.” 


We now find ourselves on “ The Surface,” 
where Festus and Lucifer mount their steeds, 
Ruin and Darkness, and scour round the world, 
taking a bird’s eye view of the nations. 


“There lies Austria, famous land, 
For fiddlesticks and sword-in-hand.” 


* * * 


Which yet may rise ;— 
Though naught shall blot the bannered stars 
From Freedom's skies. 
America! half brother of the world! 
With something good and bad of every land ; 
Greater than thee have lost their seat— 
Greater, scarce none can stand. 
Thy fiag now floats the skies, 
The highest under Heaven; 
Save the red cross whereto are given 
All victories.” 


From this excursion, they return “ to Town,” as 
Lucifer informs us, in exactly one hour. This, 
considering stoppages, is quite as well as Puck 
himself could have done it. 

After this, we have a village feast, which gives 
rise to various and varying discourse between Fes- 
tus and his Mentor. A Parson, and his friend, a 
Student, are introduced, and wander on with grave 
and lengthened disquisitions, among which is one, 
of five pages, from the Student, concerning 


“Your aspects, dignities, ascendancies, 
Your partile quartiles and your plastic trines, 
And all your heavenly houses and effects.” 





Thus he continues through seven mortal pages 


“ And that dark cloud of slaves ° 


,' The next scene is in “the Centre,” to which 
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Lucifer conducts Festus, exhibiting to him the 


wonders of the interior. These interfere some- 
what with our preconceived notions of cosmogony 
and geology. However, we may say of these 
facts, with the polite Frenchman, “s’ ils ne sont 


pas vrais, ils le doivent étre”’—-for instance, the 
place where 





“hard by, earth’s gleaming axle sleeps, 
All moving, all unmoved.” 


From this they part with a philosophic reflec- 
tion, 


“ Were all earth’s mountain chains 
To utter fire at once, what a grand show 
Of pyrotechny for our neighbor moon !” 


A ruined temple succeeds, wherein Festus 
makes a long prayer. Thence they adjourn to a 
public place in the Metropolis, where they indulge 
in remarks similar to those in former scenes. Lu- 
cifer proposes to show Festus the wonders of the 
heavens, to which the latter gladly assents, and 
we then find them in “ Air,” through which they 
pass to “ Another and a Better World.” This turns 
out to be 


“ The star of evening and of beauty ; 
Otherwise Venus,” 


a planet intermediate between Earth and Heaven. 
The first inbabitant they meet is the Muse, who 
immediately addresses them in two prosy pages, 
concerning a sunbeam and a poet, some parable 
which we confess we have not fathomed. They 
next find Angela, the maiden whose spirit Festus 
thas already seen on earth. Some celestial love- 
talk follows, during which Festus, of course, vows 
eternal and perennial constancy. By the way, we 
have not been able to make out which of his nu- 
merous ladye-loves, Festus expects to pass eter- 
nity with, for he promises the same fidelity, before 
and after death, to each one in succession, and the 
poor deluded ones all look forward to much pros- 
pective bliss with him in Heaven, ignorant of the 
numerous claimants who will assert their distinct- 
tive rights. 

In the next scene, ‘‘A large Party and Enter- 
tainment.” Mr. Bailey has evidently intended to 
depict the manners of society with a hand firm and 
free. To use his own words: 


“In one of Earth’s head cities after this, 
We tower-like rise, and with an eminent eye 
Glance round society, insatiate.” 


The society into which we find ourselves intro- 
duced is, however, somewhat peculiar; indeed, we 
begin to feel some misgivings as to our company. 
Festus addresses a new flame of his, the fair 
Helen: 


* Then sit we, love, and sip with me, 


Thy nature is so pure and fine, 

*Tis most like wine ; 

Thy blood, which blushes through each vein, 
Rosy champagne ; 

And the fair skin which o’er it glows, 
Bright as its snows. 

Thy wit, which thou dost work so well, 
Is like cool moselle : 

Like madeira, bright and warm, 

Is thy smile’s charm; 

Claret’s glory hath thine eye, 

Or mine must lie ; 

But naught can like thy lips possess 
Deliciousness ; 

And now that thou’rt divinely merry, 
I’ll kiss, and call thee sparkling sherry.” 


This may be the tone of society in the year be- 
fore the destruction of the world ; but, if so, it will 
have much improved. The inconstancy of Festus 
seems to be pretty well known by this time. 
Another lady (t) named Marian, it seems, has just 
been deserted by him, and a little quarrel springs 
up between her and her more fortunate rival, Helen, 
who finally endeavors to console her philosophi- 
cally : 

“ Forgive me, if the love once thine 
Hath changed itself, unsought, to me ; 
I did not tempt it from thy heart, 
I nothing knew of thee; 


And soon, perchance, twill be my part, 
As thou now art, to be.” 


The scene is a long one, occupied with much 
prosy talk like the above, singing, dancing, and 
drinking. There are several good songs, and va- 
rious pages of undertalk, in which Festus expresses 
his weariness of all aroundhim. Jt ends ina man- 


ner too characteristic to be omitted. 


“* George. How goes the enemy ? 


Incifer. What does he mean? 
Festus. He asks the hour. 
Lucifer. Aha! then I 


Advise, if time thy foe hath been, 
Be quick! shake hands, man, with Eternity.” 


Passing over a church-yard scene, in which 
is nothing remarkable save Lucifer’s morality, we 
come upon “Space,” which Lucifer and Festus 
traverse and arrive in Heaven. Here Festus 
sees his name written in the Book of Life, and 
meets the spirit of his mother. We here find much 
to admire, and much to criticise, but must pass on 
to the next shifting of the curtain, which rises on 
‘A Visit,” and discloses Festus and Helen. This 
is much the same as various others, mingling lov- 
ers’ vows and theological specutation, both of them 
frequently very beautifully expressed. Among 
other gallant acts, Festus presents her with brace- 
lets of chrysoprase, saved from the wreck of a 
a temple built in Eden, by angels, before the Fall. 
The next scene is 2 remarkable one. The same 


persons, converted, we presume, into man and wife 





And I will teach thyself to thee. 


pro tempore, are at “‘ Home,” engaged as usual in 
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talking love and metaphysics, when our former 
friend, the Student, enters. The conversation turns 
on poetry, and Festus, at the request of the Sta- 
dent, proceeds to describe, at length, a departed 
friend of his, an enthusiastic poet, who had left be- 
hind him one extraordinary book. Festus, the man, 
then goes on to describe “ Festus,” the book, com- 
mencing at the beginning, explaining the allusions, 
parables and hidden mystifications. He proceeds 
to the very scene where we now are, and carries 
out the future scope of his own life, and of the 
poem through to the end, among the End of the 
World, Millenium, and Final Judgment. The scene 
ends queerly enough. 


“ Student. Say did thy friend 
Write aught beside the work thou tellest of ? 
Festus Nothing. 


After that, like the burning peak, he fell 
Into himself, and was missing ever after. 
Student, If not a secret, pray who was he ? 
Festus. I.” 


Mr. Builey manifests the true self-confidence of 
genius. Indeed, in another man, we might. con- 
sider such passages as the following somewhat 
egotistical. 


“ So he applied him to all themes that came; 
Loving the most to breast the rapid deeps, 
Where others had been drowned, and heeding naught, 
Where danger might not take the placé of fame. 
And, ’mid the magic circle of those sounds 

His lyre rayed out, spell-bound himself he stood, 
Like a stilled storm. It is no task for suns 

To shine. He knew himself a bard ordained, 
More than inspired, of God inspirited ;— 
Making himself, like an electric rod, 

A lure for lightning feelings.” 


Still, he shows himself sensible of the faults of 
his own work, nor does he spare it. 


“So, for the persons and the scenes he drew, 

Oft in a dim and dreamy imagery, 

Shapen, half-shapen, mis-shapen, unshapen, 

They are the shadowy creatures which youth dreams 
Live in the world embodied, and are not.”* 


Leaving this, however, we come upon a Garden 
scene, wherein we find Lucifer in love with a peer- 
less maiden, Elissa.. He leaves her in the charge 
of Festus, who, of course, falls in love with her 
incontinently, 


“The strongest passion that I have is honor. 
1 would [ had none; it is in my way.” 


The second line disproves the first. 
The next scene is “ Everywhere,” which we 


* The whole of this curious scene appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine, under the title of “ Additional Scene to Festus,” 
about two years after the publication of the first edition. 
In issuing a second, Mr. Bailey, unwilling to let escape his 
answer to his reviewers, has dovetailed it in where it 


will pass over and meet our friends in Hell, whither 
they adjourn. After we have looked round and 
observed the various torments, the Son of God de- 
scends, and converts a devil, who becomes an angel 
and endeavors to persuade his former fellows to be- 
lieve and repent likewise. Lucifer, of course, be- 
comes alarmed at this state of things, which prom- 
ises a counter-revolution, and addresses his waver- 
ing subjects in a tremendous speech of promise and 
invective : 


“ Hell-hearted slaves ! 
Who are ye that I thus should toil for ye? 
Who hardly earn the fire that burns ye up?” 


Even this, however, does not seem to satisfy 
them that their position might not be bettered, and 
Lucifer requests Festus to make a speech in his 
behalf, introducing him to the convocated multitude, 
much after the fashion of a chairman at a political 
meeting : 


“ Great spirits! he scarce is worthy to address ye 
In that 1 cannot say he yet is damned.” 


Festus, however, begins prosing about himself, 
and Lucifer finally beats a retreat out of Hell ; the 
scene closing without exactly understanding what 
may be the position of affairs there. 

There follows a colloquy between Festus and 
Clara of the same nature as former ones, and then 
along soliloquy by Pestusinthe Sun. Passing these, 
we come to 4 drawing-room, with Festus and 
Elissa, the lady whom Lucifer had confided to his 
care. They, of course, are deeply in love and duly 
miserable, reproaching each other and themselves, 
vowing to part, and clinging closer than ever. 
Festus drinks,—we hope for his own sake, too 
much,—for he is on the point of over coming, vi et 
armis, the lady’s faint scruples and resistance, when 
Lucifer enters at the critical moment, and saves 
her. But far from being grateful, both she and 
Festus brazen it out, and abuse him in good, set 
terms, ingeniously putting him entirely in the 
wrong. He bears it all very meekly, and wisely 
resolves, 


** but, for the future, 
I will as soon attempt to entice a star 
To perch upon my finger; or the wind 
To follow me like a dog, as think to keep 
A woman’s heart again.” 


He leaves them, and, after some mournfully lov- 
ing speeches, they part. We next have the Gar- 
den again, where Elissa is seated. Lucifer enters, 
tells her who he is, and kills her. Weare told that 
all this is in order that Lucifer might add murder 
to his other accomplishments, but surely he need 
scarcely have taken so much trouble about it. 

To this suceeeds a colloquy between Festus and 
Lucifer, in which there is much to admire, though 





stands, producing a somewhat ludicrous effect. 


parts are rather prosy. We then find ourselves 
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‘* Elsewhere,” when Festus receives assurances of 
final forgiveness and plenary absolution from the 
Angels and Saints. He then becomes king over 
the earth, and holds a grand convocation of Mon- 
archy and Peoples, whom he addresses in a gran- 
diloquent speech, and appoints Lucifer his prime- 
minister, when suddenly the vast assemblage groan 
and die. Festus sees the end of the world, Clara 


dies in his arms, and he, the last man, finally dies 
too. ° y 


“ Farewell 
Toearth, and Heaven, and God! Doom! spread thy lap! 
I come—I come ! 


God. Forbear ! 
Festus. I am God’s! 
God. Man, die!” 


The conclusion now follows rapidly ; indeed, too 
rapidly for us to understand or to explain the quickly 
shifting scenes of Hades, the Milennial Earth, the 
Skies, Armageddon, and the Judgment of Earth. 
Suffice it to say, that Lucifer in vain attempts to 
secure Festus, who is tried last of all men, and 
who enters Heaven. Lucifer is about to depart 
disappointed, when he is arrested by the command 
of God, converted from evil, restored to his arcan- 
gelic throne, and the whole closes with the final 
abolition of the Evil Principle throughout Creation. 

In this hasty sketch of the conduct and scenes 
of this remarkable poem, we haye given practical 
illustrations of most of its numerousfaults. These 
show the author to be as yet totally deficient in 
many important requisites of a great poet. The 
design of the whole is evidently to exhibit the 
power of God in producing good from evil ; to show 
that : 


“ All things are known in Heaven 
Ere aimed at upon earth ;” 


but this is carried out most confusedly. To the 
superficial reader, the work seems a heterogeneous 
jumble of assertions and thoughts on every subject 
connected with religion, philosophy, and life, lean- 
ing to every point of the compass, and never con- 
sistent through a single page : nor, on going deeper, 
shall the said superficial reader discover much 
more. The more we examine it, the more incon- 
gruous it seems, till we feel almost irritated at our- 
selves for endeavoring to extract a general purpose 
out of what evidently will not admit of it. 

Some well-intentioned persons have accused the 
author of impiety, on account of his boldness in 
picturing forth God and the Holy Ghost, Heaven, 
Hell, and the Day of Judgment. This is wrong. 
Much bad taste, we grant, is visible there, and folly, 
but no impiety. We might almost as justly apply 
that term to the Book of Job, for it is the intention 
in these things which makes the impiety, and Fes- 


imbued with the eternal truths of Christianity, and 
full of its loftiest and most profound thoughts. 
True, the book, both as a sermon and a poem, would 
have been much better without the scenes in which 
the Creator is depicted, and the author should have 
been warned by the complete failure of Milton, 
whenever he endeavors to raise us to heaven. 

Were this his only aberration, however, Mr. 
Baily might stand excused, with the consciousness 
of having written one of the most noble poems since 
those 


“« Which made the word ‘ Miltonic’ mean sublime,”— 


but he is scarcely more at home on Earth than in 
Heaven. We are continually wondering what is 
the aim of the action that 1s going on. The dif- 
ferent actors all speak @ tort et a travers, without 
visible purpose, or the slightest consistency. There 
scarcely seems an attempt to delineate difference in 
the personages, and in five cases out of ten, it 
would be a difficult matter to decide, without look- 
ing at the name, whether a speech comes from 
Lucifer, or Festus, the Parson, or Helen. Luciter 
evidently has declined from his former cunning and 
astuteness, or he would scarcely take so much 
trouble to secure the soul of Festus, after con- 
fessing that all he did must redound to the glory of 
the Almighty, and especially after his having him- 
self shown Festus his name inscribed in the Book 
of Life. Wecan not understand, also, why Festus 
should continue doubting and disbelieving after 
this, and the frequent communications from various 
angels and saints that he is to be saved. Through- 
out the book, we are endeavoring to discover some 
reason for the flattering favor shown Festus in the 
coil made about him through Heaven and Hell. 
We generally expect men who are thus singled out 
to have something to elevate and distinguish them 
from their kind, but Festus is a poor miserable fel- 
low, changeable and inconstant, and only fit to be 
damned. His lofty thoughts and language he 
merely has in common with all the rest of the per- 
sonages, and his only individual characteristic is 
his faculty of falling desperately in love at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and recovering as easily, or pre- 
serving two or three matchless passions at the same 
time. Even this, indeed, we suspect is a borrowed 
quality, not inherent in him, for Lucifer promises 
him, at first, 


«“ Thou shalt love ten as others love but one.” 


Lucifer himself is not much better than his pro- 
tegé. We can not tell whether he has become in- 
fected with the piety of these latter times, but he 
certainly is here a poor quipping, querking, anti- 
thetical fellow, very different from the fearful spirit 
with whom we have become familiar in Milton and 





tus is eminently and entirely a religious book, and 
could have been written by none save a man deeply 


Byron. We would think his pious speeches and 


religious observations meant to distract the spirit of 
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Festus, but they are occasionally uttered to him- 
self, or in heaven, where he could scarcely expect 
to deceive. Why, for instance, should he toil 
throughout the book to ensnare the souls of men, 
to work evil every where, to oppose God through- 
out the universe, exulting wherever momentarily 
successful, when, at the very beginning, he says, 


“Tt is my part. 
Let ruin bury ruin. Let it be 
Woe here, woe there, woe, woe, be every where! 
It is not for me to know, nor thee, the end 
Of evil. I inflict, and thou must bear. 
The arrow knoweth not its end and aim. 
And I keep rushing, running along 
Like a great river, rich with dead men’s souls. 
For, if I knew, I might rejoice, and that 
To me, by Nature, is forbidden.” 


The Devil is ruined as soon as he becomes a 
fatalist. 

These observations will apply to all the person- 
ages in the book. They, none of them, have any 
marked and distinct character, that can impress us 
with their individuality. Take, for instance, the 
numerous fair Aspasias that succeed each other so 
rapidly in the heart of Festus. They are all alike, 
save the one whose funeral we meet, and her we 
except merely because we know nothing else con- 
cerning her. They all combine a large proportion 


ballad singer at a fair, who philosophically remarks 
that 


“Every man’s life has its apocrypha,” 


on the involuted and elliptical sentences, or on any 
other of the numerous insults offered to propriety 
and grammar. Still, we capnot help protesting 
against the multitude of new-coined and barbarous 
words, introduced without the slightest necessity. 
We hope that we are Christian in practice as well 
as principle, yet we would feel much like treating 
such utterers of false money, as Pantagruel served 
the scholar of Limousin. 

We said above, that Festus is one of the most 
remarkable productions of the century, and in this 
we did not err. Indeed, we know not whither 
we should turn to point out a work so full of lofty 
thoughts, bold images, brilliant flights of imagina- 
tion, exquisite descriptions, and profound reflec- 
tions. Every scene teems with them, and we 
might fill pages with extracts that need fear no 
rivalry or comparison. We are continually struck 
with new surprise at the Author’s exhaustless in- 
tellect, and the fearless manner in which he draws 
on it, secure that his demands will always be sup- 
plied. It almost forces us to believe in the intui- 
tion of genius, tosee one so utterly ignorant of the 
world and of character as parts of the poem prove 


of Heaven with an equal quantity of Earth. Thus,| him to be, yet ever ready with deep speculations 


compare the spirit and the flesh, as exhibited within 


on the profoundest secrets of philosophy, or sen- 


a few lines of each other in this, from the mouth|tences apparently rich with observation on the 


of the fair Helen. 


““ Oh! I could stand, and rend myself with rage 
To think I am so weak, that all are so; 
Mere minims in the music made from us— 
While I would be a hand to sweep from end 
To end, from infinite to infinite, 
The world’s great chord. The beautiful of old 
Had but to say some god had been with them, 


And their worst fault was hallowed to their best deed. 


That was to live.” 


This diminishes our surprise at the inconsis- 


tency of Festus, who (p. 242) tells her, 


“ Thou art a silly, tiresome thing, and yet 
I never weary of thee; but could gaze 
Sick with excess, but not satiety,” &c. 


And on p. 260 addresses her as, 


“My life! 
My more than life, my immortality !” 


But if we were to enumerate all the incongrui- 
ties and contradictions that have struck us through 
the volume, we should weary the most patient 
reader. Our fault-finding has already extended 
so far, that we will also forbear any remarks on 
the rugged and inartistic versification; on the 


minds and morals of mankind. Child as he ap- 
pears in some things, in others he seems to speak 
as a philosopher grown gray in noting and moral- 
izing on the faults, follies and virtues of his kind. 
We give a few sentences, selected almost at ran- 
dom as we turn over the book—such as may be 
found on nearly every page. 


“The good are never fatalists. The bad 
Alone act by necessity, they say.” 


“IT run the gauntlet of a file of doubts, 

Each one of which down hurls me to the ground. 
I ask a hundred reasons what they mean, 

And every one points gravely to the ground, 

With one hand, and to Heaven with the other. 

In vain I shut mine eyes. Truth’s burning beam 
Forces them open, and when open, blinds them.” 


How well is depicted, in these forcible images, the 
self-torturing inquietude of an active mind, to 
which doubt is agony, yet plunging beyond its 
depth in the ocean of speculation, and vainly en- 
deavoring to find something on which to rest for 
a moment. 


“The truth is perilous never to the true, 
Nor knowledge to the wise ; and to the fool, 
And to the false, error and truth alike.” 


“The wild flower’s tendril, proof of feebleness, 





cruel sameness of style which makes every one 
speak in the same fashion, from the Creator toa 


Proves strength ; and so we fling our feelings out, 
The tendrils of the heart, to bear us up.” 
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** One generous feeling, one great thought, one deed, 
Of good, ere night, would make life longer seem, 
Than if each year might number thousand days, 
Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best. 
Life’s but a mean unto an end—thut end, 

Beginning, mean, and end, to all things—God !” 


“ Why will we dedicate the dead to God 

And not ourselves, the living? Oft we speak 

With tears of joy and trust of some dear friend 

As surely up in Heaven; while that same soul, 

For aught we know, may be shuddering even in Hell 
To hear his name named ; or there may be no 

Soul in the case, and the fat icy worm, 

Give him a tongue, can tell us all about him.” 


“Passion is from affection, and there is naught 

So maddening and so lowering as to have 

The worse in passion. Think, when one by one 
Pride, love, and jealousy, and fifty more 

Great feelings column up to force a heart, 

And all are beaten back—all fail—all fall ; 

The tower intact: but risk it; we must learn 

To know the world, be wise, and be a fo). 

The heart will have its swing, the world its way : 
Who seeks to stop them, only throws himself down.” 


‘“‘ But terror hath a beauty, even as mildness ; 

And I have felt more pleasure far on earth, 

When, like a lion on a day of battle, 

The storm rose, roared, shook out his shaggy mane, 
And leaped abroad upon the world, and lay down red, 
Licking himself to sleep as it got light.” 


“ Earth hath her deserts mixed with fruitful plains ; 
’ ‘The Word of God is barren in some parts ; 

A rose is not all flower, but hath much 

Which is of lower beauty, yet like needful.” 


““T do believe 
The world is a forged thing, and hath not got 
The die of God upon it. It will not pass 
In Heaven, | tell ye.” 


“Fame is folly; for it is, sure, 
Far more to be well known of God than man.” 


It would scarcely be worth while to call atten- 
tion to the fulness of imagination displayed in many 
of these fine passages; the crowding of images 
and ideas, which sometimes even seem to jostle and 
interfere with each other, as if the pen had been 
too tardy to convey the numberless thoughts con- 
veyed it by the mind. Every where we find the 
same intensity of thought and quickness of illus- 
tration. The number and beauty of the similes 
and images which are so thickly sown, have struck 
us especially. 


“It boots not here 
To palliate misdoing. "Twere less toil 
To build Colossus, than to hew a hill 
Into a statue.” 


“Men who, like Death, all bone, and all unarmed, 
Have ta’en the giant world by the throat, and thrown him ; 


And made him swear to maintain their name and fame, 
At peril of his life—who shed great thoughts, 

As easily as an oak looseneth its golden leaves 

In a kindly largess to the soil it grew on— 

Whose rich dark ivy thoughts sunned o’er with love, 
Flourish around the deathless stems of their names.” 


“ Destruction and salvation are the hands 
Upon the face of Time. When these unite, 
The day of death dawns.” 


‘Thou who createst souls, as the sun clouds, 
Out of the sea of spirit!” 


“For the heart leaves its likeness best in that 
O’erwhelming sorrow which burns up and buries, 
Like to the eloquent impression left 

In Java, of Pompeian maiden’s bosom.” 


* He shook 
The stars from Heaven, as rain-drops from a bough. 
Like tears they poured adown creation’s face.” 


“ With all his doubts, he never doubted God : 
But from doubt gathered truth, like snow from clouds, 
The most and whitest from the darkest.” 


“ She laid her finger on him, and he felt, 
As might a formless mass of marble feel, 
While feature after feature of a God 
Were being wrought from out of it.” 


The peculiarity of these images is very striking, 
and we admire, with wonder, the vast power of 
imagination which can thus create, from the most 
ordinary circumstances of life and nature, illustra- 
tions so original and bold, and withal so well adapted 
to thoughts the most sublime, that we feel in them 
no incongruity. They are not worked up, or car- 
ried out as far as they might be. Moore will give 
us an ingenious simile, and elaborate it to the 
utmost extent, till it strikes us as a thing perfect, 
not a word more or less could be used : and then 
the image is the principal part of the piece in 
which it occurs. In Festus the case is different. 
These are but ornaments, hastily thrown in. The 
author is thinking of something more important, 
and crowds in the illustrations, so liberally supplied 
him, with a careless hand, not noting whether they 
are but half formed, and trusting to the imagination 
of the reader to carry out that which he sometimes 
only indicates. As might therefore be expected, 
some of them are unworthy the rest, and many 
attract us merely by their strangeness. Bizarre, 
indeed, are they, drawn from the most trivial occur- 
rences, often fantastic, and sometimes even ludi- 
crous. 


“ Then first we wept, then closed and clung together, 
And my heart shook this building of my breast, 
Like a live engine, booming up and down.” 


* But I cannot live unless I love, and am loved: 
Unless I have the young and beautiful 
Bound up, like pictures, in my book of life.” 


“ Living is but a habit, and I mean 





To break myself of it, soon.”’ 
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‘«] tell ye there is no time to be lost ; 

So fold your souls up neatly, while ye may ; 

Direct to God in Heaven; or some one else 

May seize them, seal them, send them—you know where.” 


‘¢ Death shall be every where among your marts, 
And giving bills which no man may decline,— 
Drafts upon Hell, one moment after date.” 


“The things we make no compt of, have in them 
The seeds of life, use, beauty, like the cores 
Of apples that we fling away.” 


We must content ourselves with a single exam- 
ple of eloquent description. There are many such 
beautiful pictures through the volume. 


“ ’T was on a lovely summer afternoon, 

Close by the grassy marge of a deep tarn, 

Nigh halfway up a mountain, that we stood, 

I and the angel, when she told me this. 

Above us rose the gray rocks, by our side 

Forests of pines, and the bright breaking wavelets 
Came crowding, dancing to the brink, like thoughts 
Unto our lips. Before us shone the sun. 

The angel waved her hand ere she began, 

As bidding earth be still. The birds ceased singing 
And the trees breathing, and the lake smoothed down 
Each shining wrinkle, and the wind drew off. 

Time leant him o’er his scythe, and, listening, wept. 
The circling world reined in his lightning pace 

A moment; Ocean hushed his snow-maned steeds, 
And a cloud hid the sun, as does the face 

A meditative hand ; then spake she thus.” 


With this profusion of mental wealth, this scat- 
tering of gems with a careless hand, it is not 
strange that we occasionally meet with passages 
scarcely intelligible, thoughts seemingly borrowed 
from others, or images carried beyond the bounds 
of taste. Thus, on page 9, we read : 


“ We know in day-time there are stars about us, 
Just as at night, and name them what and where, 
By sight of science ; so by faith we know, 
Although we may not see them till our night, 
That spirits are about us.” 


And again, page 44: 
“ Night brings out stars, as sorrow shows us truths.” 


Both of these remind us strongly of Moore. 


* 
“ Then sorrow, touched by thee, grows bright, 


With more than rapture’s ray ; 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


We have no defence for so outrageous a figure 
as— 
“God tore the glory from the sun’s broad brow, 
And flung the flaming scalp off flat to Hell. 
I saw Him do it, and it passed close by us.” 


Neither can we assist the reader in discovering 


“SCENE—ANYWHERE. 


Festus and Lucifer meeting. 


Festus. God hath refused me. Wilt thou do it for me? 
Or, shall I end with both? remake myself? 

Lucifer. Now, that is one thing that I cannot do. 

Am I not open with thee? Why choose that? 

Festus. Because I will it. Thou art bound to obey. 
Lucifer. The world bears marks of my obedience. 
Festus. Off! | am torn topieces. Let me try 

And gather up myself into a man, 

As once I was. Ihave done withthee. Dost hear? 
Lucifer. Thou canst not mean this. 

Festus. Once for all—1 do. 
Lucifer. \t is men who are deceivers,—not the Devil. 
The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 

Oneself. All sin is easy after that,” &c. 


And this is scarcely an exaggerated specimen 
of much of the wandering dialogue throughout the 
book. 


We cannot call Festus a great poem. It is 
rather a great mistake. Still, there is in it that 
which will make the author a great poet—enough 
to make fifty poets of what Carlyle calls the Sleep- 
Awake school, or of the modern puling sentimental 
kind, who wire-draw a slender thought, or bit of 
description, over a dozen pages, and who would 
choke witha single one of the great ideas, or dar- 
ing images which Bailey flings round him with 
careless prodigality. According to his dedication, 
he was but twenty when he commenced Festus, 
and he spent on it three years. If this be the case, 
itis long since such a commencement has been 
made. He is one to be watched with eager and 
anxious eye, for lofty is the height which he may 
reach when strengthened by years, and nerved by 
the frequent exercise of his wonderful powers. 
He has imagination, passion, intensity, strength, in 
no ordinary degree. His mind is evidently enriched 
with patient and careful study of books—haud in- 
expertus loguitur. 


“I know what study is’: it is to toil 

Hard through the hours of the sad midnight watch, 

At tasks which seem a systematic curse, 

And course of bootless penance. Night after night, 
To trace one’s thought as if on iron leaves. 

—This to the young mind, wild and all in leaf, 

Which knowledge, grafting, paineth. Fruit soon comes, 
And more than all our troubles pays us powers,” 


Nor has he been content merely with the learn- 
ing of the schools. He has thought, long and 
deeply ; studied himself; pored into the inner- 
most recesses of his own heart and soul, and re- 
corded the experience which he has thence gathered, 
more precious and more difficult of attainment 
than that which is caught through others. He has 
also studied nature, looking abroad upon the earth 
with the eye of a philosopher and the heart of a 
poet. Now, after restraining the wild exuberance 





the hidden meaning, which we take for granted is 
concealed in the following : 


Vou. XII—55 


of youth, he will want but two things—steadiness 
of purpose, and knowledge of mankind. He has 
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studied himself, and mastered the black-letter lore 
of books; let him turn to the no less profitable 
study of his fellows, and he will become one of 
whom England may well be proud. 


L. 
Philadelphia, April, 1846. 





STANZAS 


TRANSLATED FROM 
LAMARTINE’S “DERNIER CHANT D'HAROLD.” 


There are proud hearts, unweeting to rejoice ; 
Whose cavern’d gloom no cheerful echoes bless, 
Save Pity’s accents, murmuring like the voice 
Of waters trickling in unseen recess ; 
Mysterious, silent, sad, companionless,— 
The ways eschewing with a stern disdain 
In which the human herd impatient press ; 
Among, not of us ;—more, or less than men; 
Self-doomed, self-torturing idolaters of pain. 


Yea, hearts whose waters of deep woe are spread 
Apart, unmingled with life’s common sea, 
Darkling in their own solitary bed ; 
There uncontrolled in their caprice to be, 
And woo extremes with fierce inconstancy ; 
With hurricanes of passion now they heave— 
Anon, to peace subsiding suddenly, 
The surface of their dead repose doth give 
In mirror’d sweetness, all the delicate tints of eve. 


* * 


* 


‘Neath the hoar witness of the martial show 
Of Actium, Aracynth’s serrated steep,— 
In the dim vale where sinuous and slow 
The lazy floods of Acheléus creep, 
Or spread in waveless pools obscurely sleep, 
Over whose marge, dark with the shadow’d wood, 
Funereal cypresses their sad dews weep,— 
All tenantless, a pile monastic stood, 
Ruling with reverend air the deepen’d solitude. 


Thither did Harold wend—for there were things 
The dark mood craved which then his spirit swayed. 
Impatiently aside his arms he flings, 
Starting at the loud clangor that they made ;— 
Meanwhile recline his followers in the shade, 
Of the gray towers, and in the area vast 
With pawing hoof his restless courser neighed, 
Spurning the crumbled tombs, where, in their last 
Repose, the dead are laid of generations past. 


But nought doth Harold heed. His ceaseless tramp 
Still falls with cadence regular and slow, 
Answered, from many a cloister dim and damp, 
By mocking echoes, with loud sounds of awe 
In gloomy meditation to and fro 
With folded arms he strides, and downeast eye, 
While his lips mutter accents wild and low, 
And heaves his bosom with the frequent sigh. 
Why labors thus that heart so haughty and so high? 


Moments there are, when scorning time and sense, 
Th’ enlarged soul expatiates far and free, 
And, as the unbaffied eagle cleaves the dense 


And billowy cloud, so on a stormy sea 
Of turbulent thought and lawless fantasy, 
She wanders wildly on adventure rash: 
Till, thro’ the darkness brooding heavily, 
There shoots with sudden glare a lurid flash— 
Then blotting gloom, that aye sueceeds the thunder crash! 


Thus wildly wandered Harold’s stormy thought, 
Which, as an arrow launched with over might, 

Snappeth the yew whence the fierce impulse caught, 
Doth lacerate the breast that gave it flight. 

Yea, Contemplation is a weapon bright, 
But double-edged, by which too oft is riven 

The heart that wields it in life’s dubious fight, 
Ethereal-tempered blade, to mortals given 

For weal or woe—to pierce themselves, or win high heaven! 
A :Bovoros. 


Tennessee. 





MARY LYNDESAY. 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a cold, frosty evening in December; a 
keen, biting air somewhat incommoded the numer- 
ous crowd, that thronged one of the most fashiona- 
ble streets of Philadelphia; while above, in the blue 
vault of heaven, the strangely bright stars burnt 
their mystic lamps, with a light well nigh as bril- 
liant as that of day. Cold, bitter cold it was, but 
clear as cold; and all the world was out ;—gay 
equipages clattered up and down the street, bearing 
the wealthy and beautiful to some brilliant assem- 
bly of fashion and elegance, while a crowd of foot 
passengers traversed the side walks, from the young 
millionaire in his cloaks and furs, to the poor pau- 
per, who walked shivering along, gazing wonder- 
ingly on the splendor it was not his lot to share. 

But in the drawing-room of one of the wealthiest 
merchants residing in this square, all was warmth, 
genial warmth and luxury. A bright, cheerful fire 
burnt in the grate ; the rich crimson curtains were 
let down ; the soft, luxurious carpet, the mirrored 
walls, the embroidered sofas, and inlaid tables, cov- 
ered with a variety of costly and tasteful bijoute- 
rie, all betokened the house as the abode of wealth 
and elegance. And there, by the marble centre- 


table, with the soft rays of the astrai lamp lighting 
up her lovely features, sat the occupant of this rich 
apartment—the beautiful and accomplished Mary 
Lyndesay. She seems in deep thought over her 
worsted work, and while her needle in its onward 
| progress traces bright flowers on the canvass, we 
shall endeavor to describe to our readers somewhat 
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of the character, as well as the beauty of sweet 
Mary Lyndesay. 

The favorite daughter of wealthy parents, this 
young girl had from her infancy been accustomed 
to much indulgence ; every wish of her heart had 
been gratified, but her naturally lovely and gentle 
disposition so triumphed over the effects of this 
system of over indulgence, that she grew into wo- 
manhood, with her young heart brimful of all pure, 
noble, and ardent feelings. It seemed indeed as if 
the atmosphere of tenderness, which surrounded 
her, but served to develop one rare quality after 
another as she grew in years; even as some deli- 
cate flower unfolds its bright leaves to the soft 
warm air of the hot-house, until at last it bursts 
upon your sight, in all the perfection of loveliness, 
Without this genial warmth, the flower might fade 
and die, or live only to lose its rich flush; and so 
it might have been with Mary Lyndesay: had she 
met with cold, or unkind treatment, she would have 
been nothing remarkable, but the love showered on 
her by her parents, had drawn forth and nurtured 
all that was beautiful in her nature; and when two 
years prior to the evening our story commences, 
Mary, on the death of her mother, stepped into all 
the duties of a matron, even her warmest friends 
were surprised by the energy and discretion that 


The tea was brought, fragrant Souchong, with 
the bread and butter, and nice relish, and while 
the old merchant sipped his favorite cordial, his 
daughter chatted gaily to him of the events of the 
day. But at length observing that the expression 
of her father’s face was rather graver than usual, 
she said anxiously, “ But, dear papa, how grave 
you look, I fear something has happened.” 

“ Nothing, nothing, my daughter,” answered Mr. 
Lyndesay quickly, “only I have had some little 
trouble to-day about my money matters. Provi- 
dence has been kind to me, my Mary. Hitherto 
he has prospered me in all my undertakings; but I 
have been rather imprudent in some of my invest- 
ments of money; especially in lending a large sum 
to one of my mercantile friends, whose affairs seem 
now somewhat tottering. It is right that 1 should 
have some trouble, by way of punishment for my 
stupidity ; but I do not apprehend any serious diffi- 
culty in recovering the money. So we will talk of 
something else. Where are the children ?” 

“In the nursery sound asleep; will you not go 
and see how snug they look?” and Mary led her 
father into the children’s apartment. Three lovely 
little ones they were; here lay Alice and little 
Kate, their fair young faces hushed in the gentlest 
repose; and on a little bed in the corner, might be 


she displayed in the management of her father’é#seen the bright curly head of Master Charles, the 


household. She was now eighteen, had just made 
a brilliant debut into the fashionable world, and on 
this particular evening had declined attending a 
ball, that she might spend a quiet evening with her 
fond old father on his return from the country ; and 
as she sat on her low ottoman, beneath the light of 
the lamp, it was a treat to look on the sofi Grecian 
outline of her profile, on her white delicate skin, 
with a slight flush on each cheek, her beautiful 
dark eyes, and the lavish profusion of soft black 
ringlets, that veiled her face and throat. Her form, 
too, was tall and well proportioned ; bust, hands, and 
arms, delicately formed, and white as possible ; 
feet of fairy-like dimensions ; and altogether she 
looked in her graceful evening dress, the prettiest 
vision imaginable. 

So thought her fond old father at least, as open- 
ing the door gently, he paused for a moment to gaze 
admiringly on his lovely daughter. ‘ Well, my 
pretty Mary,” he said at length, “ I have come back 
to you somewhat jaded by my ride, but already 
much refreshed by the sight of your face ;” and the 
old merchant kissed his daughter tenderly. 

“And I am charmed to see you, my dear father,” 
said Mary as she returned Mr. Lyndesay’s embrace. 
** But how cold and tired you seem,—indeed you 
were wrong to stay out this bitterly cold night.” 

Quickly the easy chair was drawn to the fire by 
the fond daughter, and the same tender hands 
brought the soft slippers she had herself worked, 


petted “ youngest” of the family, a noble boy, some 
five or six years of age. They were a happy 
family, those Lyndesay’s, bound together by the 
strongest ties of that love, which is the light of 
this world. 

** They are dear children,” said the old man, as 
he kissed each fair young sleeper tenderly. “ They 
are dear children, and | am a happy father. And 
now Jet us go below, daughter, I feel as if 1 would 
like to hear a little music.” 

They went into the drawing-room, but scarcely 
had the old gentleman composed his limbs in his 
luxurious chair, when a loud ring from the door- 
bell pealed through the house. “ That is Edward 
Stanley, I am sure,” said Mr. Lyndesay archly. 
“ The fellow will not let me have you to myself a 
whole evening, hey Mary !” 

The young lady blushed very prettily : the door 
opened, and a handsome young man paid the com- 
pliments of the evening to the father and daughter. 
This was no less a personage than Mary’s favored 
lover, Mr. Stanley. 

Blithely passed the hours of that winter’s even- 
ing to Mr. Lyndesay and his young people. The 
old gentleman very discreetly read his newspapers, 
and once took a very apropos nap, leaving Edward 
Stanley to whisper his tender adieus to sweet Mary, 
for the young man had announced, that he should 
be compelled to leave the city that night, to attend 
to some business for his father in S , and that 
his absence would probably extend to some two or 








and then the bell was rung, and Mary ordered her 
father’s tea. 


three weeks. A looker on might have observed 
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that once during that evening, a cloud rested on Mr. 
Lyndesay’s features, as he gazed on the handsome 
young couple, but it soon passed away, and with 
a slight sigh, he murmured, “ Happy children, oh 
may they always be happy as now.” So closed 
that tranquil winter's evening. 

Bat strange and awful are the contrasts of life. 
About midnight on that same eve, Mr. Lyndesay’s 
bell rang violently. Allthe household were wrapped 
in sleep but Mary, who, alarmed by the unusual 
sound, hastened to her father’s apartment. There 
an awful scene met her eyes ; by the dim fire-light 
she discerned her father’s form prostrate on the 
floor. Quickly the frightened girl was by his side ; 
she raised his helpless head in her arms, and called 
on him to speak in the most endearing terms, but 
the old man answered not; and when the domes- 
tics, alarmed by her screains, entered the room, the 
lights which they bore fell coldly on the still fea- 
tures of the dead! Yes, he who but an hour ago 
was full of life, and hope, and gladness; whose 
heart had bounded with a parent’s gushing love, 
was now still and cold in the last solemn sleep, and 
the glad young children awoke, to find themselves 
thrown orphans on the cold world. 

It was supposed that Mr. Lyndesay had awa- 
kened in pain, staggered to the bell, and fallen as 
he grasped the rope; and from the sudden manner 
of his death, the physicians gave it as their opin- 
ions, that his disease was of the heart. So came 
death to the rich and happy man. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Oh! there lie such depths of wo 
Ina young blighted spirit. Manhood rears 
A haughty brow, and Age has done with tears, 
But youth bows down to misery, in amaze, 
At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh days ; 
And thus it was with her,—a mournful sight 
In one so fair; for she indeed was fair.” 

Hemans. 


A week from the evening I have described, and 
the beautiful Mary Lyndesay sat again. in her gor- 
geous drawing-room ; all around her was magnifi- 
cent as ever ; but who may tell the change that had 
come over her young heart in that short space of 
time ; for as she sat in her deep mourning dress, 
with her face buried in her fair hands, there lived 
not a more despairing being than Mary Lyndesay. 

Opposite her, in the chair so recently occupied 
by her poor father, sat a good-looking man of some 
forty, or forty-five years; this gentlemen was the 
brother of the late Mrs. Lyndesay, Mr. John Pem- 
berton. Near him was poor little Alice, her bright 
eyes dimmed with tears, as she gazed wistfully into 
the cold, grave face of her uncle. 

I have said that Mr. Pemberton was a good-look- 
ing man, and so he was, inasmuch as his features 





were regular, and his eyes dark and brilliant; but 
the expression of that eye was cold, though not 
unkind, and there was a certain contracted look 
about his face, that was rather forbidding to the 
gaze of the poor little orphan, accustomed as she 
was to the open affectionate expression of her poor 
father’s countenance. 

Wild and passionate had been Mary Lyndesay’s 
first bursts of grief; but piety soon came to her aid, 
and she determined to rouse her energies for the 
sake of her father’s beloved little ones, now left 
dependent on her love and care for their comfort. 
Hitherto she had borne up nobly; but now her 
spirit was again crushed, by the information just 
given her by her uncle—viz: that Mr. Lyndesay’s 
affairs had lately become heavily involved, owing 
to the failure of a certain house in the city, who 
were largely indebted to him; besides which, his 
late speculations had been very unsuccessful, and 
Mr. Pemberton feared, that in meeting the just 
claims of his creditors, the whole of Mr. Lynde- 
say’s immense estate would be swalliwed up. It 
was not that Mary grieved because compelled to 
give up the splendor that surrounded her ;—her 
noble spirit shrank not from privations which only 
affected self; but when she thought of those help- 
less young children, hitherto so delicately cherished, 

w thrown on the cold world, without friends, or 
the barest means of support, her heart sank within 
her in utter despair. And where was young Stan- 
ley during this dark season of grief? On the night 
of Mr. Lyndesay’s death, he left the city without 
hearing of the sad event, and as his business car- 
ried him to a remote part of the State, he would 
probably remain unaware of the fact until his return. 
- There was nothing in Mr. Pemberton’s manner, 
though he looked somewhat concerned, that could 
give Mary any comfort. She knew him to be with- 
out much depth of feeling. He wasaman of large 
property, but with a numerous family, and rather 
penurious in his turn: Mrs. Pemberton was not 
amiable, and she trembled at the thought of taking 
refuge under their roof, even for a short period. 

There was silence in the apartment for some ten 
or fifteen minutes after Mr. Pemberton’s communi- 
cation: it was at length broken by that gentleman, 
who abruptly remarked, “‘ My dear niece, will you 
allow me to ask you a question in reference to 
young Mr. Stanfey ?” 

Mary’s hands dropped from her pale, but lovely 
face. ‘ Leave the room, dearest Alice,” said she, 
and as the door closed after the little girl, she looked 
firmly in her ancle’s face. 

** Excuse me, Mary,” said Mr. Pemberton, “ but 
have you not aecepted the suit of young Mr. 
Stanley ?” 

Mary’s cheek flushed as she replied, “I have, 
sir; but to what purpose this enquiry ?” 

Her uncle hesitated a moment, and then said, 
** Do not be uneasy, my dear Mary ; young Stanley 
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is honorable, and much attached to you:—your 
change of circumstances will not prevent his ful- 
filling his engagement, and doubtless he will be 
anxious that you should have Alice to live with you. 
] would take Alice myself, but she is twelve years 
old, and has formed habits of indolence and extrav- 
agance she will never be able to correct ;” and he 
looked around at the sumptuous furniture of the 
apartment. “I have a large family, and think it 
right to bring up my children with economical hab- 
its; but if you have no objection, I will take Kate 
and Charles myself, and promise to give them such 
educations, as will enable them to support them- 
selves when they grow up: however,” he added, 
observing the pained expression of his niece’s coun- 
tenance, “ we will consider about it; we need not 
hurry in this matter.” And so the conversation 
closed. 

Mary Lyndesay sought her apartment with a 
sorrowing heart; and despite her prayers for aid to 
the Merciful Father, sleep did not visit her eyes 
that night. 

About twelve o’clock on the following day, as 
Mary sat in her room, surrounded by the poor little 
ones, a servant brought up an embellished card, 
bearing the name of Edward Stanley, Sen’r. “Mr. 
Stanley is below, Madam, and requests an inter- 
view with you,” said the servant. 

A few moments more, and the pale, but beauti- 
ful orphan stood before Mr. Stanley ; and even he, 


the hard, cold man of the world, was touched as he 


gazed on the sadness of her fair young face, but 
he gazed only to augment her wretchedness. 


“ Be seated, sir,” said Mary Lyndesay coldly, as 
she took her own chair, and with a composed, dig- 


nified air, awaited what he had to say. 


“I need not assure you, my dear Miss Lyndesay, 
that you have my sincerest sympathy,” awkwardly 
began Mr. Stanley; “indeed, Mrs. Stanley and I 
have both felt deeply for you, in this your hour of 


trial.” 


Tears stood in Mary’s beautiful eyes, as she 
bowed her head in acknowledgment of this speech : 
in the meantime strange thoughts rushed through 
Perhaps 
evil tidings had come from Edward,—she longed 
to mention his name, but durst not; yet when she 
raised her eyes, and observed the unconcerned, but 
somewhat awkward expression of Mr. Stanley’s 
countenance, she said to herself, “all is well with 
Edward; no, he could not look so cold and calm, 


her mind, as to the object of this visit. 


had any ill happened to his son.” 


“IT fear 1 am trespassing on your time, my dear 
Miss Lyndesay, but I will not detain you long. 
Pray excuse the question, but have you heard re- 


cently from my son ?” 


The blood rushed to Mary’s cheek and lip, as 


she replied, ‘I have not.” 


Mr. Stanley hesitated; “I hope, Miss Lynde- 


say,” he said, “ that you will accede to the reques 


IT am about to make of you. There is no young 
lady of my acquaintance, whom I esteem more 
highly than yourself; none whom ] would prefer 
as my daughter-in-law,—but as a father, 1 must 
see to the worldly interests of my children, and it 
is my wish, that my eldest son shall marry a lady 
of fortune. I have therefore determined, though 
with some hesitation, to request that you will re- 
lease my son from his engagement.” 

The young girl arose from her seat, and never 
in her days of sunshiny happiness had she looked 
more beautiful than at that moment; she raised 
her noble figure to its proudest height, and fixed 
her dark eyes steadfastly and scornfully on the 
worldly man’s countenance; While her marble 
features, and proud lip, showed plainly the con- 
tempt for Mammon, which was at that moment the 
predominant feeling of her pure heart. ® Was it 
with your son’s knowledge, that you came hither 
this morning, Mr. Stanley t” 

“ Tt was not,” replied he, and his eye fell under 
her glance ; “ Edward has not yet returned to the 
city.” 

“IT thought so,” said Mary Lyndesay, in a 
strange, cold tone, “I thought so ;—he is far too 
noble, too generous, to act thus; his young heart 
has not yet been contaminated by the thirst for 
gold, which has ruined so many ; oh no, I feel that 
he loves me still. Nevertheless, sir, you shall 
have your wish,—it shall never be said of Mary 
Lyndesay, that she entered any family by whom 
she was not welcomed. Your son, sir, is free,—I 
will write to him myself to that effect, and now— 
good morning.” 

“ Stay, Miss Lyndesay,” said Mr. Stanley. “I 
have another request to make of you,—pray do 
not mention what passed between us this morning 
in your letter to my son.” 

Again Mary’s lip curled. “ Fear not, sir,” an- 
swered she proudly ; “ far be it from me to pro- 
duce discord between you,—far be it from me, to 
cause a son to think unkindly of the father he 
should honor ;—again, good morning,” and she 
pulled the bell rope. 

“Good morning,” Miss Lyndesay,—accept my 
thanks for your consideration,” was the adieu of the 
imperturbable Mr. Stanley, as he followed the ser- 
vant out; and the door closed, and the selfish man 
stepped into the street, with a feeling of self-abase- 
ment, that was for a time rather unpleasant; but it 
soon passed away; and as he walked with the gay 
crowd in the sunshiny street, and bowed and 
smiled to the wealthy fashionables, he thought lit- 
tle of the wretchedness he had brought on the 
beautiful and innocent orphan. 

Let us cast another look on Mary Jyndesay, as 
she still stood, transfixed to the spot where Mr. 
Stanley had left her; her eyes were cast down, 
until the black silken lash, almost closed on her 
white cheek ;—thus was despair imprinted on her 
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marble features, and her hands were clasped tightly 
to her heart; but there she stood for many minutes, 
cold and immoveable as a statue, until at length a 
gush of tears came to her relief; and looking up 
she murmured: “ Thy will, oh my God be done ; 
and now my sisters, my little brother, henceforward 
my life is devoted to you.” 

Alas poor Mary Lyndesay ! 


CHAPTER III. 


“The father's voice, the motheg’s prayer, though called from 
earth away, 

With music rising from the dead, their spirits yet shall 
sway ; 

And by the past,—and by the grave, the parted yet are one, 

Though the loved hearth be desolate, the bright fire 
quenctied and gone.” 


On the evening after Mr. Stanley’s visit, Mr. 
Pemberton sought his niece’s apartment, in obe- 
dience to a summons he had received requesting 
his presence there. He found Mary with little 
Charlie on her lap; and although she looked very 
sad, there was a firmness and composure in her 
demeanor, such as she had not manifested since 
her father’s death. For Mary had now drunk to 
the dregs the bitter cup of misfortune, and she 
had come forth from a fiery furnace, as gold puri- 
fied ; determined not only to endure patiently the 
ills of life, but hereafter to sacrifice her own com- 
fort to the interests of others. And who may tell 
the grandeur of the reward that awaits such spir- 
its as hers, in the kingdom of heaven! 

“T have sent for you, dear Uncle,” said Mary 
Lyndesay, “to consult you on a matter of some 
importance to the children, as well as myself. I 
know that we must soon leave the dear home that 
has sheltered us so long, and think it best at once 
to devise a plan for our future support; in this 
letter, I have released Mr. Stanley from the en- 
gagement subsisting between us, and now am free 
to devote my time and talents to the support of 
these poor children. 

“ Discard Mr. Stanley!” said her uncle in amaze- 
ment. ‘* Why, Mary, this is madness ; in so doing, 
you but increase the difficulties that surround you.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied Mary firmly; “1 
have considered the matter well, and think it best 
for us all, that I should take this step. Nay, do 
not reason with me, sir; on this point, my deter- 
mination is unchangeable.” 

‘* Best for you all indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Pem- 
berton testily. ‘Why I had arranged it all nice- 
ly ;—Alice and yourself will both be comfortably 
provided for, if you marry Edward Stanley ;—but 
discard him, and do you not see that you will be 
beggared ?” 

“Nol do not see it,” replied Mary proudly. 
“Tt is my wish to be dependant on no one living— 








neither can I brook the idea of seeing my little 
sisters and brother living on the charity of the 
cold world; henceforward it is my intention to de- 
vote my talents to their support; and thanks to the 
tender kindness of my dear parents, my education 
has been such, that I know by exerting myself, I 
can obtain a maintenance for those I love. With 
such an end in view, how could I fail?” 

In spite of his narrow heart, Mr. Pemberton 
looked admiringly at his lovely niece. ‘ You are 
a noble girl, Mary, and deserve to succeed; is it 
your wish to keep a school ?” 

“It is, but in some distant part of the state, or 
in Virginia; I have a reason for wishing none of 
my friends here to know my retreat, and would be 
obliged to you, dear uncle, if you will look out pri- 
vately for some situation, where I could establish 
a school. And pray make some speedy arrange- 
ment, dear sir ;—I wish to leave the city as soon 
as possible; before’—and her voice faltered,— 
“ before Mr. Stanley’s return.” 

“T will see what can be done,” was her uncle’s 
reply ; and he left the room, secretly relieved, that 
he would not be called on to support any of the 
poor orphan children. He wrote to a friend in 
Virginia on the subject; and in a few days inform- 
ed Mary, that he had heard of a situation, which 
he thought would suit her; hinted, that should she 
not succeed, she would have his aid, and advised, 
that she should make her preparations for leaving 
as soon as possible, as the sale of the house and 
furniture would take place within a few weeks. 

With a heavy heart, Mary Lyndesay prepared 
to leave her once happy home, to go amidst stran- 
gers, but she nerved herself to the task, and brave- 
ly underwent this new trial. Few who saw her 
calm, and apparently cold exterior, could have 
divined the exceeding wretchedness, that reigned 
within her heart; for in giving up Edward Stan- 
ley, she had resigned all that made life beautiful ; 
yet the knowledge of the high duties that now de- 
volved on her, and above all, a firm trust in the 
mercy of her Divine Master, sustained her soul 
from sinking in that dark hour. And so with firm- 
ness, though anguish of heart, she took leave of 
her home, with its familiar objects and tender as- 
sociations; to one friend alone, she confided the 
secret of her retreat; and one bright January 
morning, when the sun shone with almost the 
warmth of spring, and all nature looked glad in 
the temporary mildness of the weather, the young 
orphans went forth from their paternal home. The 
children wept .much, but Mary strove to comfort 
them, in spite of her own grief. ‘* Look, my 
Alice,” she said, as they rode through the pleas- 
ant country towards Mr. Pemberton’s residence; 
* Look how brightly the sun shines, and the birds 
sing as sweetly as if it were spring,—nay, do not 
cry my beloved one, does not all nature seem to 
say, that our Heavenly Father will not desert us? 
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And he did not desert the seemingly friendless 
orphans. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Surely, my gentle readers, you have more than 
once asked, “‘ where can young Stanley be all this 
time, and why has no letter come from him to 
sweet Mary Lindesay ?” 

Edward had written to Mary, on several occa- 
sions, but his letters were enclosed in an envelope 
addressed to his mother, and the crafty Mr. Stan- 
ley prudently determined, that the young lady for 
whom they were intended, should never have the 
pleasure of perusing them. He was careful too 
in his own letters to his son, to make no mention 
of Mr. Lyndesay’s death, and though he sent him 
the daily papers, the one containing the obituary 
of the old merchant was accidentally forgotten ; 
while at the same time, he wrote to urge that Ed- 
ward should on no account return, until he had set- 
tled his business in S. satisfactorily ; and so the 
young man remained for some weeks in ignorance 
of the distress and difficulty which were the por- 
tion of his beloved Mary. 

At length, after a month’s absence, young Stan- 
ley returned home. His first enquiry of his mother 
was concerning the welfare of Mary, and he was 
shocked on hearing of Mr. Lyndesay’s death, and 
of the embarrassed condition of his affairs. 

“And why did I not hear this before this late 
period t” 

“ It was of importance to your father’s interests, 
my son, that you should attend to the business that 
carried you to S. He knew that if he informed 
you of this sad event, your first impulse would 
lead you to return immediately, and therefore 
thought it most prudent to defer announcing the 
fact until you reached home.” 

“Oh! mother, this was not well of you,” was 
Edward’s passionate rejoinder. ‘ You have dealt 
most unkindly, most unfeelingly, by my poor Mary— 
by me too, mother, for it was my duty to have 
been here, to comfort my future bride. But you 
have at least seen her yourself ;—tell me that you 
have endeavored to alleviate the anguish of*my 
beloved Mary.” 

“You talk strangely, Edward,” replied Mrs. 
Stanley. “I did call on Miss Lyndesay, and 
would have done all in my power to console her ; 
but I was denied admittance. Your father too paid 
her a visit; but he tells me she was exceedingly 
cold and reserved in her manner towards him. I 
do not see what more we could have done. Your 
father promised me to leave your letters at Mr. 

Lyndesday’s himself; and talking of letters re- 
minds me, that there is one on the drawing-room 
mantle-piece for you. I think, but am not sure, 


Edward Stanley abruptly left the room, sought 

the silence of his own apartment, and there read 

as follows : 

“T leave you, Edward, but you would not blame 

me I know, were I to disclose all my motives for 

so doing. I leave you with the certainty—yes, 

the certainty, that my misfortunes will not change 

your feelings towards me ;—yes, I am sure that 
your noble nature may not stoop to worship Mam- 

mon. And I too am unchanged in Aeart, though 

much suffering has been my portion since last we 
met. 1 love you still, Edward Stanley ; as much, 
aye, perhaps more, than I did in happier days; 
judge, then, of the anguish that wrings my spirit, as 
I say unto you, the beloved one,—farewell forever ! 

By this time, you have doubtless heard of our afilic- 
tion,—sure am I, Edward, that had you known it 
sooner, you would have hastened to comfort the 
poor orphans, and that now I have your deepest, 
though untold sympathy. But, Edward, we must 
part,—oh! blame me not for leaving you ;—an 
obstacle has arisen to our union, and though I have 
bound myself by a promise not to reveal to you 
the nature of this obstacle, still believe me it is insur- 
mountable. Besides this, 1 am now the child of 
poverty, and there are others who share this pov- 
erty with me,—my father’s dearly loved children. 
I cannot desert them ; I cannot leave these tender 
little ones to the cold charity of relatives who love 
them not. Henceforward, my exertions shall be 
for their good; and you, the noble and gifted one, 
will surely find, among the beautiful and happy 
who surround you, a more fitting bride than poor 
Mary Lyndesay. 

My determination is made, seek not to change 
it; for it would but pain me to have further com- 
munication with one, whom I must see no more in 
this life. Look upward, Edward, for aid; and 
doubt not that the future, the golden future, will 
bring to your lot joys, that will cause you to forget 
this transient disappointment; and amid the bril- 
liant career, which I trust now awaits you, know 
that you will ever have the prayers and sisterly 
regard of Mary.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Six years passed away; and one bright spring 
morning, a group of young persons were assem- 
bled before the door of one of the prettiest dwell- 
ings in T , a pleasant village, the exact locality 
of which we do not care to state, but shall content 
ourselves by saying, that it lies somewhere in the 
interior of Virginia. The dwelling was small, but 
purely white, with Venetians painted of that bright, 
lively shade of green, so refreshing to the eye, and 
over the pretty latticed porch was tastefully train- 
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ed a luxuriant rose, then in full bloom, which show- 
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beneath. The yard in front of the house, was 
green and shady; here and there were flowering 
vines, trained on light white frames, and the neat 
borders were filled with all the flowers of the season. 
Altogether, despite its unpretending simplicity, it 
was one of the prettiest dwellings in T " 
Seated on the rustic porch was Mary Lyndesay, 
unchanged by the six years that had rolled over 
her head, except that her sweet face wore a sad- 
dened expression, that well became its beauty. 
She was making a flower wreath, and each of the 
young persons in the yard was similarly occupied. 
There was Alice, grown to be a beautiful girl of 
eighteen; and gentle litthe Kate, with her dove 
eyes and flaxen locks ; and the manly boy, Charles, 
now some nine or ten years old. Chatting gaily 
with Alice, was a handsome young man, who seem- 
ed singularly interested in the making of her flower 
wreath, and who was the son of a wealthy widow 
lady residing about a mile from the village. This 
lady, Mrs. Lee, was to give a party that evening 
to the school children of Miss Lyndesay’s Acade- 
my, whose vacation had just commenced; the 
young Lyndesays were preparing to attend it, and 
while they twine their fresh flowers, we shall brief- 
ly sketch their history after their arrival in T , 
When Mary Lyndesay first took up her abode 
in the village, she filled the situation of assistant 
teacher in the Academy of that place, and the 
salary given her afforded a bare support for her- 
self and her young charges. Soon, however, her 
rare accomplishments attracted the attention of the 
good people of the village; while their sympathy 
was wonderfully excited by the beauty and inte- 
resting appearance of the young orphans. After 
a short time, Mary’s music school was thronged 
with pupils; and she found this employment so 
lucrative, that she was enabled to remove from 
the boarding house where she at first resided, to 
the pretty cottage we have described, where their 
lives glided on tranquilly for some time. The 
Principal of the Academy removed from ’ 
and Mary obtained the vacant situation ;—Alice, 
whom she had carefully educated, assisted her in 
the performance of her duties, and the Lyndesays 
found themselves again in easy circumstances. 
And was Mary Lyndesay happy in her calm re- 
treat? Oh, reader, she had acted nobly,—she had 
renounced self for the good of her fellow-beings, 
and who that can thus overcome the dross of human 
nature is not happy? Her first few months in T: 
were months of anguish; but gradually peace was 
restored to her soul, and now she was calmly happy, 
as she beheld the youthful joy of those around 
her,—a joy which she herself had helped to create. 
It was a sweet May evening, the sun shone 
brightly on the verdant lawn before Mrs. Lee’s 
mansion; the dark green foliage of the old elms 
waved gently in the soft air, and the distant river, 
studded with white sails, slept calm and tranquil in 

















the sunlight; there was music in the wind—the 
singing of many birds, and sweeter still to the hu- 
man ear, the laughter of happy children; bright 
flowers shed their perfume around, and all was joy, 
and light, and gladness, to the youthful beings who 
danced on the turf. Among all the young belles 
Alice Lyndesay was the fairest ; in her simple, but 
graceful white dress, with no ornament but the 
light jessamine wreath, that mingled with her dark 
curls, she looked transcendently lovely ; so thought 
all,—what marvel that her constant admirer, Her- 
bert Lee, should, on this particular evening, have 
found himself more in love than ever. This was 
a children’s party,—but though the younger ones of 
the throng might be found engaged in childish 
amusements, truth constrains me to say, that there 
was much love making and coquetry among their 
elders. The amusements were various; dancing, 
singing, and roaming about the garden, were suc- 
cessively resorted to; and, at length, some of the 
party, attracted by the beauty of the river, pro- 
posed a row on its calm surface; Alice, who was 
one of the number, sang to the guitar some boat 
songs, which were much encored. The boating 
party returned, but two of their number lingered 
on the beach, and as they gazed on the bright 
water together and watched the many-colored tints 
of the sunset, Herbert Lee told Alice of his love ; 
and she falteringly replied, that should their mutual 
friends offer no opposition to their union, she would 
be his. 

About the same hour, Mary Lyndesay, who, du- 
ring the evening, had, with some of the more staid 
ones of the party, watched from their rustic seats 
beneath the old elms, the dancers on the lawn, sat 
in earnest conversation with her friend Mrs. Lee. 
The young preceptress looked exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and had been very cheerful that evening, but 
now her countenance looked somewhat sad, as she 
talked with her hostess. 

“* Yes, I think they love each other,” said Mary 
Lyndesay sadly. “I have watched them closely, 
and feel assured that it is so. I have hesitated 
as to the propriety of mentioning this subject to 
you, but surely, dear madam, it is best that they 
should be parted now. Alice is beautiful, and as 
goed as beautiful, but she is penniless, and” —— 

“ And Herbert is rich,” interrupted Mrs. Lee; 
‘nay, Mary, excuse my abruptness, but I can not 
hear you longer without interruption. I am not 
quite so mercenary as you think me; Herbert has 
already confided in me, and if she loves him, and 
you will consent to the measure, he has my full ap- 
probation to marry sweet Alice. I see you think 
me a mere woman of the world, and if I did not 
love you so well, Mary, I should be quite offended. 

“Forgive me, dear Mrs. Lee,” said Mary, while a 
flush of pleasure arose to her cheek, as she thought 
of Alice. ‘Forgive me, if I did you injustice, 
but,” she added, “ you, the only friend to whom I 
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have confided the story of my past life, will not 
blame me, [ am sure, as you remember my own 
bitter experience.” 

“ Blame you, no indeed, dear Mary, I am far 
from blaming you,” said Mrs. Lee kindly. “Iam 
only sorry that you should again have revived that 
painful subject. Let us talk of somethingelse. | 
have been thinking, Mary, that all of vou want 
some recreation during the holiday months. Her- 
bert and I are going northward, and we should be 
so glad to have you as travelling companions ;— 
we shall stop in Philadelphia for a week or two, 
and I am sure you would like to revisit your native 
city.” 

“T long to see Philadelphia once more,” an- 
swered Mary, “ yet I do not feel equal to the under- 
taking. The visit would, 1 fear, be productive of 
more pain than pleasure ; and,” she added, coloring 
painfully, “I dread the idea of meeting him.” 

‘“* This is weakness, Mary,” said Mrs. Lee, “ and, 
believe me, you will do well to conquer this feeling 
as soon as possible. Mr. Stanley, you say, has 
been married several years, and why should you 
fear to meet him; you might, perhaps, feel a little 
embarrassment, but your dignity would come to 
your aid, Mary. No, you must not remain shut up 
in T all your life; go with me; it will do you 
good to make the effort, and the children, and Alice, 
will enjoy the trip so much. Mary acquiesced 
after some persuasion, and shortly after they were 
called to the refreshment table, which was taste- 
fully set out on the Jawn. The party then broke 
up, a8 most of the young people had to walk back 
to the village. The young Lyndesays remained 
later, and returned to their pretty cottage, in Mrs. 
Lee’s carriage, escorted by Herbert. 

That night, before Alice Lyndesay sought her 
couch, she told Mary of Herbert Lee’s declaration 
of love, and of the answer she had given him; and 
the elder sister, pressingeher lips on the glowing 
cheek of the fair y@ung girl, related the conversa- 
tion that had taken place between Mrs. Lee and 
herself that evening. Alice was perfectly happy. 
Bat far different is the excitement of happiness, 
from that of wretchedness ; the one soon lulls the 
Spirit to repose, the other; with its wild agitation, 
chases sleep from the bosom it should visit. Alice, 
in the fluttering joy of her young heart, soon fell 
asleep, and her dreams were beautiful, and of the 
future ;—Mary lay awake, and thought of the 
past :—of her sunny childhood, of the first happy 
days of her love, and then of the change that had 
clouded her youth with sadness. She was ago- 
nized, but she prayed, and peace visited her heart ; 
then her eye fell on Alice, who slumbered so sweetly 
by her side. It was a warm night, and the open 
casement admitted a flood of moonlight into the 





rested calmly on her fair cheek, and the rosy lips 
were slightly parted, as if fora smile. Mary was 
calmed as she looked on that bright face; she put 
back a stray ringlet from her temple, and gently 
kissed her. 

‘“‘She is beautiful—she is innocent,—she is 
happy,” murmured she; “ in beholding her happi- 
ness, I am rewarded for all that I have suffered. 
Truly God is most merciful.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A few days after the party, the Lees and Lynde- 
says left for Philadelphia; we shall not tire our 
readers with a description of their journey, but con- 
tent ourselves with stating the fact of their arrival 
in the city, where they took up their abode, ata 
fashionable hotel in street. 

The Lees were people of wealth and distinc- 
tion,—they had several acquaintances in the city, 
who failed not to call, bringing with them others, 
so that our party soon found themselves drawn 
somewhat into society. A few of Mary’s old friends 
called at the hotel, and some met the young orphans 
affectionately ; but these were not many, and Mary 
found herself but little noticed in the scene of her 
former belleship. Yet this was what she expected, 
and not at all displeasing to her melancholy frame 
of mind ; the few invitations received by the Lynde- 
say, were generally declined, and, except to visit 
some of their father’s old friends, they went into no 
society whatever. But if Mary shrank from the 
hollow gaiety of town life, she found unspeakable 
comfort in revisiting some of her old haunts in the 
neighborhood of the city, and one evening, accom- 
panied by her young sisters and brother, she rode 
to Laerel Hill Cemetery. 

Never had this sweet spot looked lovelier than 
on that soft May evening; the sun shed a subdued 
light through the foliage on the emerald turf below ; 
or mystic light that made you think of fairy land ; 
bright colored butterflies frolicked about, delicate 
flowers shed their perfume around,—there was a 
dreamy stillness in the air, a stillness all unbroken, 
save by the occasional song of a bird; and then 
the tombs,—those sulemn marble tombs, reminding 
one so fearfully that this sunny spot, with all its 
flowery beauty. was, after all, but a resting-place 
for the dead. Mary Lyndesay silently led the way, 
and after traversing several walks, stopped at a re- 
tired spot, shaded by a clump of trees, where side 
by side lay her father and mother. ‘Two hand- 
some monuments marked the spot; the graves 
themselves were carefully turfed, and adorned with 
flowers. It was evident that some pious hand con- 
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child-like outline of her features ; the silken lashes 





“ Alice, Kate, Charlie,’ said she in a faltering 
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tone, while tears gushed from her lovely eyes, 
“here are the -graves of our dear parents.” 

The young orphans wept silently together, and 
kneeling kissed the turf, and gathered some of the 
flowers that raised their young heads above the 
beloved dead; at length, the younger ones turned 
away to examine other tombs, but Mary, over- 
whelmed with emotion, remained long, gazing si- 
lently and tearfully on the graves of the father and 
mother, whose tenderness she remembered so well, 
and missed so sadly. At length, she felt a light 
touch on her shoulder, and at the same time, little 
Kate’s soft voice said : ** Come, dear sister, let us 
go, it is drawing late, and you have beenlong enough 
here by yourself.” 

Casting a parting look on the sacred spot, Mary 
followed the little girl almost unconsciously, nor 
did she look up until her little guide paused, say- 
ing, ‘* See, sister, what a beautiful tomb.” 

Her attention thus attracted, Mary Lyndesay 
paused to look at the monument before her. Upon 
a pedestal of marble stood an urn of classic pro- 
portions and of the purest white; over it drooped 
a graceful flowering tree, and a rare white rose was 
trained around its base. The inscription was sim- 
ple, but its perusal had a startling effect on our 
heroine. It ran thus: “In memory of Ellen, 
wife of Edward Stanley, Esq., who died in the 
year of our Lord 1840. The beautiful hath van- 
ished and returns not.” 

The color faded from Mary’s cheek, and shocked 
and startled, she exclaimed aloud, ‘* Dead '—is it 
possible ; more than two years since, and I have 
never heard of it until now. Alas! poor young 
bride, your happiifess was short-lived as perfect.” 

These words were heard by another ear beside 
little Kate’s; a gentleman, who was reclining be- 
neath the tree, and whose figure had been concealed 
by its drooping foliage, started to his feet at the 
sound of her voice, and gazed intently, though un- 
perceived, on the young lady before him. “Can 
it be she, how beautiful, how like,” he murmured 
as he gazed on her lovely face,—then, as he marked 
its touching expression of sadness, he added, ‘‘ and 
yet how changed.” 

Hardly knowing what he did, the young man 
stepped forth from his retreat. Mary started and 
turned off, but as she did so their eyes met—and 
thus, for the first time in six years, by the grave of 
his wife, Edward Stanley beheld her whom he had 
so loved, somourned,—his beautiful betrothed, Mary 
Lyndesay. 

“* Mary, Mary,” exclaimed several voices at this 
instant. ‘ Mary, where are you?” and Mrs. Lee, 
Alice, Herbert, and Charles appeared. 

“ Come, Miss Lyndesay,” said young Lee, “ my 
mother was uneasy at your staying so late, and we 
concluded on coming for you. Take my arm,” he 
added, as he observed her pale face; “I fear you 
are indisposed, let me lead you to the carriage.” 
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Another moment and they were gone, but Ed- 
ward Stanley still remained transfixed to the spot 
where she had left him. “It is she,” he said to 
himself; “*I could not be mistaken. And that 
young man called her Miss Lyndesay,—then she is 
not married yet, but they are evidently engaged. 
Oh! Mary, Mary,” he added passionately as he 
turned from poor Ellen’s tomb, “I have found you 
at last, but alas, it is too late!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Do go with us to Mrs. Wharton’s to-night,” 
said Mrs. Lee to Mary, as they rode homeward ; 
“they are your old friends, these Whartons, and 
seemed so glad to meet you again; indeed, | think 
you ought to go.” 

“I should certainly do so, if I were well,” was 
Mary's reply; “ but indeed, Mrs. Lee, I feel quite 
indisposed this evening, and could not enjoy my- 
self were I to go.” 

“Then I will make a pretty apology for you,” 
said Mrs. Lee; “ but Alice must certainly allow me 
to chaperon her.” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed she must,” answered Mary. ‘“ Do 
go, Alice, I am sure you will be pleased.” 

Alice raised some objections; her sister looked 
so pale, she did not like to leave her; but Mary 
declared that Kate and Charlie would take good 
care of her, and at length she agreed to go. 

Mary arranged her young sister’s dress with her 
own tasteful fingers, and the effect was admirable. 
Alice, attired in simple, but elegant white, with her 
beautiful curls, shading the fairest neck in the world, 
had never looked more lovely. 

The party at Mr. Wharton’s was small, but bril- 
liant, and composed of aselect set of fashionables ; 
there was music and dancing, and the usual quan- 
tity of small talk in vogue on such occasions. Our 
Southerners were much admited,—Mrs. Lee al- 
most as much as Alice,—for she looked very hand- 
some and youthful in her rich evening dress, and 
her manners were highly polished and agreeable. 

But leaving the beaux and belles to carry on 
their flirtations as they please, we shall listen to 
what Mr. Stanley is saying to an elderly young 
lady, seated on a sofa at one end of the drawing- 
room. ‘ Pray, Miss Wharton,” said Mr. Stanley, 
“whois that beautiful young girl playing so sweetly 
on the piano.” 

“That is Miss Alice Lyndesay,” replied Miss 
Wharton. 

“ What,” said Edward, with assumed careless- 
ness, “the daughter of my old friend, Mr. Charles 
Lyndesay.” 

** Yes,” answered Miss Wharton bluntly, “ and 
the sister of Mary Lyndesay, who, whatever other 
people may think, is prettier than Alice, in my hum- 
ble opinion. However,” she added with returning 
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good nature, as she observed the agitation visible 
in the young man’s countenance; “ however, all 
people do not agree with me, now that young Mr. 
Lee is all devotion to Miss Alice : report says they 
are engaged, and indeed I hope report speaks truly, 
for he is a handsome young man, and so rich.” 
“‘Then Mr. Lee is an admirer of the younger, 
not the elder sister,” said Edward, a sudden ray of 
hope lighting up his countenance with animation. 


“Oh yes, I am certain he is betrothed to Alice,” 
replied the lady. “Ido not know when I have 
been so pleased as on meeting with these Lynde- 
says. My parents too were exceedingly gratified, 
for they were much attached to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyndesay, and I, who loved Mary from her child- 
hood, was mortified, when she left the city so sud- 
denly, without informing me, or any one else, of 
the place of her destination. But she had good 
reasons for doing so, she tells me, though of course 
I did not ask why ;” and then the garrulous lady, 
observing Edward's obvious interest, went on to 
sketch the history of the young orphans, from the 
period of their removal from Philadelphia up to that 
evening. 

““My dear Miss Wharton,” said Edward in a 
low, agitated tone, “ you, who have been so long 
and intimately acquainted with Miss Lyndesay, are 
doubtless aware that I was once engaged to that 
lady.’ 

Miss Wharton nodded assent, and Mr. Stanley 
proceeded : 

“T am sure I may confide in you, and I wish you 
to befriend me in a matter of great importance to 
my happiness. You perhaps blamed me because 
that engagement was broken off, and attributed it 
to the most worldly motives on my part; but you, 
and everybody else, were’ mistaken. Now I came 
hither, this evening, sifaply to look for a moment 
on Mary, who, I imagined, was the destined bride of 
Mr. Lee. You have undeceived me, and I wish 
you, my kind friend, at an early hour to-morrow, 
to convey for mea letter to Miss Lyndesay. Will 
you do this for me t” 


“T will,” said Miss Wharton, in a kindly tone. 
‘* You may trust me safely, Edward, and I must add, 
that I am truly pleased to hear from your own lips, 
that you were not to blame in that matter. But 
here comes Mrs. Lee.” 

Mr. Stanley bowed to his friend, and hastily 
withdrew ; but his departure was unnoticed, and no 
one missed him save Miss Wharton, who, for the 
rest of the evening, looked very important, and once 
or twice, forgetful of her company, fell into a deep 
reverie. 

Meanwhile the evening passed off pleasantly to 
the assembled young people; and when Alice re- 
turned to her sister, she pronounced herself highly 
delighted with the Whartons and their party ; in- 
deed, with everybody she had seen; for our Alice 


was in love, and to her eyes, every thing was tinged 
with radiance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next morning arose, clear and beautiful, and 
with it came to Hotel a pretty little maid, bear- 
ing a packet for Miss Lyndesay. The little maiden, 
who was very prim and discreet, delivered it into 
Miss Lyndesay’s own hands; saying, with an im- 
portant air, that her mistress recommended she 
should open it in her own room, and departed, sat- 
isfied that she had executed he errand well. Mrs. 
Lee and Alice were taking a drive ; little Kate was 
busy with her work in one corner of the sitting- 
room, and Charles with his slate; but Mary, in 
compliance with Miss Wharton’s advice, retired to 
her own apartment, and there opened the letter. 
First came a rose-colored envelop, containing a few 
explanatory lines from Miss Wharton ; the amount 
of which was, that she had promised a young friend 
of hers, for whom she entertained a high regard, 
to send the enclosed letter to Miss Lyndesay. She 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ Now, my dear Mary, pray 
do not think me officious, or impertinent, in what I 
am going to say; of course J do not know the con- 
tents of the letter, but I] can make a guess as to 
its purport, and if I am right in my conjectures, I 
trust that you will not trifle with your happiness, but 
will receive our friend’s explanations in a kindly 
manner; for I do believe he has never ceased to 
love you.” 

With trembling hands, Mary opened the epistle, 
and there read as follows : 

‘“‘] know it is the fashion now-a-days to ridicule 
a love-letter, and I have done it myself; but, Mary, 
mine is no ordinary love-letter. I have much to 
tell—much to explain, that I would prefer not ad- 
verting to when we meet; for J can better bear to 
write, than speak, of the wrong done us both by 
my father. 

** You may perhaps remember, that some years 
back, you promised your heart and hand to one wh® 
professed to adore you. Well, Mary, I did adore 
you, and on that fatal eve, when I bade you fare- 
well, it was with a heart full of heaviness, though 
I then confidently expected to meet you again 
within a few weeks. During my absence, ! wrote 
to you several times, but received no-answers to 
my letters; I constantly heard from my parents, 
but they made no mention of any of your family, 
nor was it until my return to the city, that I heard 
of your father’s death ; an event which grieved me, 
Mary, as if he had been my own parent, for I loved 
and esteemed him. Then, too, I received your 
fatal letter, bidding me farewell, and on going to 
your house, I found it deserted. I shall not attempt 
to describe my feelings, for that would be impossi- 
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wildly, made inquiries of your uncle, and other rel- 
atives, but received no information of the place of 
your abode. Mr. Pemberton, the only person whom 
you had taken into your confidence, had promised 
you solemnly not to disclose your secret, and he 
kept his word. My search would not have ended 
here, but at length distress of mind brought on a 
fever, and for some weeks I was confined to my 
bed ; when I recovered, my father told me that you 
were married. 

* All this time I had not blamed you, Mary; I 
believed your motives to be noble and self-sacrifi- 
cing, but I thought you had mistaken your line of 
duty. But when I heard that I was forgotten, that 
you had married another, I thought you heartless 
indeed. Then pride came to my aid, and I arose 
from my sick bed an altered man. I went again 
into the gay world, and mingled with the giddy 
throng ever in pursuit of pleasure ; but I bore about 
to the revel and the dance a blighted heart. Then 
I sought relief in the study of my profession, and 
day and night I pored over such erudite works, as 
I thought would add to my knowledge. I strove 
to forget you, Mary. And gradually I schooled my 
heart into something like forgetfulness of one whom 
I imagined to be selfish and hollow-hearted. How 
was I mistaken ! 

“ At length I married my beautiful cousin, Ellen 
Stanley, and again was happy ; for Ellen was one 
of the loveliest and purest of earth’s inhabitants. 
She was, as you know, an orphan, and had few ob- 
jects of love during her childhood; so that, when 
at the age of seventeen she gave me her hand, 
she bestowed with it all the concentrated affection 
of her warm hea##, And in return I loved her de- 
votedly ; yet my love for her was different from 
that I had borne for you, Mary ; such tenderness it 
was, as a parent might bestow on a dearly loved 
child; she was so gentle, so lovely, and clung so 
caressingly to me—the only being she had ever 
loved. I have said that she was beautiful, but her 
beauty was of that frail and delicate cast, that abides 
not long on earth; and not many months after our 
smarriage, she sank a victiin to rapid consumption. 
It has been more than two years since I laid my 
fair young Ellen in the grave, and became again 
desolate. 

“* And now comes a part of my tale, which my 
pen shrinks from recording, and yet I must tell you 
all, Mary. .A few months since, my father died; 
and dying, confessed to the son who had always 
loved him, that he had been the cause of all his 
unhappiness. He told me of his visit to you, and 
of your noble conduct; he said he had suppressed 
my letters, and fabricated the story of your mar- 
riage ; and all this he did with a view to my worldly 
aggrandizement. Forgive him, Mary, for he sor- 
rowed more for the wrong he had done you, than 
for any other act of his life. 

“ And now, Mary—best beloved Mary, I have told 





you all, and I ask you if I may hope. Will you, 
the first love of my youth, become my bridet Your 
parting letter acknowledged that you loved me,— 
oh say that you love me still. I will call this morn- 
ing, to hear from your own lips your decision ; on 
that decision depends the future weal or woe of 


Epwarp STaNLey.” 


Little remains to be told. I was always averse 
to describing love scenes, and so will content my- 
self by saying, that two hours afterward, when 
Mrs. Lee and Alice returned from their ride, they 
found Edward Stanley and Mary Lyndesay per- 
fectly happy. 

Our Southerners did not remain many days longer 
in Philadelphia ; but I must not forget to mention, 
that before their departure, Miss Wharton, who 
had heard of the happy result, produced by the pe- 
rusal of “the love-letter,” did not fail to call on 
Mary for the joint purpose of congratulating her 
on her present happiness, and relating, with great 
self-complacency, her own share in bringing about 
the present state of things. Our travellers then 
proceeded to Saratoga, with the addition of Mr. 
Stanley to their party. 

Later in the sgmmer, the village church of , 
thronged with rejoicing friends, was the scene of 
a double wedding, and all present remarked, that 
the sun never shone on two lovelier brides than the 
young sisters, Mary and Alice Lyndesay. 








SABBATH EVENING CHAUNT. 


1. 


Maker of every hour! 
1 bless Thee for the power, 
Which Thou hast given 
Unto this Sabbath Eve, 
That round my soul doth weave 
A chain, fresh caught from heaven. 


2. 


Though with yon city’s crowd, 
Waking the anthem loud, 

I have not knelt; 
Yet in home’s still retreat, 
Low at the Saviour’s feet, 

A tranquil peace I’ve felt. 


3. 


Yon azure sky, star-lit, 
Hath proved a temple fit 
For pure desire ; 
And the South-wind’s low sigh, 
Whose music now floats by, 
Forms tuneful anthem choir. 
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4. they will waste unthankfally, and a name, to the 


And sure, more sinless band 
Ne’er met in Christian land, 
Than these night-flowers, 
That on their slight stems bow, 
As if they breath’d a vow, 
Suiting these Sabbath hours. 


5. 


Would that my soften’d heart 
Could bear its fitting part, 
And echo long 
The adoration clear, 
That steals upon its ear, 
From the night’s choral song. 


6. 


Beneficent and Just! 

Though I am but of dust, 
Thou wilt not spurn 

My soul, that, like well-spring, 

Its gushing bliss doth fling 
Into prayer’s brimming urn. 

' 7. 

Now, "neath the Eye of Night, 

A fresh-trimmed lamp I light, 
Of purpose true, 

To guide me o'er the ground 

Of the week’s darksome round, 
Till dawns a Sabbath new. 


Mary E. Ler. 





MUNFORD’S HOMER. 


Homer’s Inuiap: Translated by Wittiam Mun- 
rorp. IJn2volumes. Boston: Charles C. Lit- 
tle and James Brown. 1846. 


It is sad to think, that, of all past generations 
of men, there is none which so little commands the 
respect of the living actors on the stage of life, 
as that which has just left it. All nations delight 
to dwell on some era in their past history, which 
is, to them, the age of glory. But while they 
trace back their race to heroes and demigods, no 
generation fears to lose any thing by comparison 
with its immediate progenitors. They remember 
them best, when their strength had become weak- 
ness; when™the knees trembled; when the eye 
was dim; when the counsels of wisdom and the 
teachings of experience were blended with the peev- 
ishness and weary garrulity of old age. The son, 


who sits in his father’s seat, has but to look into 
his own heart, to see, that presently he too will be 


honor of which they will be insensible. 
great multitude of those, whom a man in middle 
life may remember to have seen pass away as 
shadows, how few deserve to be remem bered! 
How easy then to think of the generation just de- 
parted as a generation of pigmies! 


As tothe 


But let us look back to the age of Elizabeth, and 


we shall see nothing but the few illustrious men, 
whose names still pierce with their brightness the 
gloom of intervening centuries, and illumine the 
page of History. 
have vanished away into oblivion ; and nothing re- 
mains but transcendent ability, and splendid virtue, 
and more splendid crime, and stirring scenes, and 
great achievements. 
we take as samples of the men of that day and 
the age they lived in. 


The little events and Jittle men 


These (they are all we have) 


So strong is the propensity to disparage the last 


preceding generation, that even those we most ad- 
mire, while living, cease to interest us, as soon as 
they have ceased to act a part in the drama of life. 
A posthumous novel of Sir Walter Scott—a pos- 
thumous poem of Byron, would probably be under- 
valued by the admirers of Bulwer and Tennyson, 
and certainly would not excite the same interest 
with which we used to listen, to catch the next 
sound that might issue from either of those une- 
qualled authors. 

is now our turn. 
again and push us from our stools?” The papers 
have lately announced a posthumous poem of 
Southey. 
recovered drama of Massinger or Ford, or a son- 


They have had their day ; and it 
What right have they to “ rise 


It will not be read. Were it a newly 


net of Waller, or a song of Suckling, the literary 
world would be all agog. But Southey lived too 
lately. Too many remember him. We know that 
he was no Titan, but a man like ourselves. Why 
disinter his bones. A thousand years hence what 
may be left of him may be-a curious fossil. Not 
now. 

These thoughts came crowding to our mind on 
looking at the title page of the work before us, 
and seeing there the name of one whom none knew 
but to love him, and in whose blameless life the 
most malignant could find nothing tocensure. This 
voice from the tomb comes to us with many hal- 
lowing recollections of the past; and yet we fear 
that this, which excites our interest, may have 
precisely the opposite effect upon the common 
mind. We certainly cannot hope that this work 
will attract as much attention, or command as much 
approbation, as if it had appeared during the life 
of the author, though at that time the press teemed 
with poetry of the highest order. Byron then 
lived, and Scott and Campbell, Southey and Cole- 
ridge, and many more, of whom but one or two 
yet linger on the stage, and all of whom were poets 





forgotten, or lightly remembered by those for whom 
he lives, toiling to bequeathe to them wealth which 


indeed. The twittering brood of the “ poets and 
poetry of America,” now so celebrated in self- 
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Jaudation, had not indeed then pipped the shell : 
and, from the honesty and simplicity of Mr. Mun- 
ford's character, it is highly probable, that, were 
he now living, he would not be willing to furnish 
his contingent toward the joint fend of matual 
praise and puffing, from which that multitudinous 
swarm of scribblers draw their dividends of fame. 
We, in the South, it seems, produce no poets ; for 
Mr. Cassius M. Clay, forsooth, can hardly find the 
name of a southern man in Mr. Griswold’s collec- 
tion. ‘ Marry, and I am glad on’t. I'd rather be 
a kitten and cry mew, than one of those metre bal- 
lad mongers,” who are exhibited as the elite of 
American poets, by one who hardly allows a place 
to Halleck. Of this true poet he gives us Marco 
Bozzaris and Red Jacket, as the best specimens, 
quite omitting his incomparable lines on Alnwick 
Castle. We suspect Halleck had not paid his 
quotas, and that this was the means taken to punish 
his default. He is certainly under no obligations 
to the compiler, for causing him to be known only 
as the author of his inferior productions. To him 
four pages are allotted : to a certain John G. Whit- 
tier twenty. Did any body ever hear of Mr. Whit- 
tier before? We never did. Certainly he must 
be a large stockholder in that same company we 
spoke of. 


The reader will see, in this work, enough to. 


convince him that the author was a ripe scholar, 
deeply imbued with a refined and delicate taste, 
which qualified him to appreciate the majestic sim- 
plicity of Homer, and led him to believe, that a 
version as nearly literal as the difference of idiom 
would permit, would be more acceptable to those 
best qualified te judge of its merits, than any para- 
phrase, however splendid. Such a paraphrase 
was already before the public, from the pen of 
Mr. Pope, and he must be presumptuous indeed, 
who should think of producing any thing of the 
same kind, worthy to be compared with that splen- 
did effort of genius. But though possessed of 
Popsr’s Iniap, the English reader has yet to seek, 
in his own language, a true version of Homer’s 
Intap. This Mr. Munford undertook to furnish, 
and few men ever brought to a task of equal mag- 
nitude more of the qualifications necessary to en- 
sure success. 

This is high praise, and the public may be curi- 
ous to know how it has happened, that the first in- 
troduction of a writer so endowed, to the literary 
world, has been deferred until twenty years after 
his death. A short sketch of his character and 
history may satisfy the enquiry. 

Mr. Munford, the only son of a gentleman of 
considerable landed estate in Virginia, was left, at 
an early age, to an pheritance, the value of which, 
(like that of all Virginia planters,) was much af- 
fected by the changes wrought by the Revolution, 
in the political and social condition of the country. 
During the war, all large estates had been deprived 





of much of their productive value, and many had | 


been a tax on the proprietors. Most of these 
found themselves much impoverished: and many 
were entangled with liabilities from which they 
never could escape. But it is hard for one who 
inherits the entire patrimony of an affluent ances- 
tor, however encumbered, to think of himself but 
as a wealthy man: and a very few years spent 
under the influence of this natural mistake, in 
keeping up the hospitality of an old family man- 
sion, are often enough to bring the estate to the 
hammer. 

The education designed for Mr. Munford was 
that of a gentleman and scholar. Pursuing this at 
the College of William and Mary, his uncommon 
capacity soon commanded the admiration of his 
fellow students, and the approbation of his teach- 
ers. His habits too were not only sober and stu- 
dious, but orderly in all things, and formed to a 
code of exact and scrupulous morality. When to 
this was added modesty, docility, kindnesg of heart, 
gentleness of manners, sweetness of temper, and 
a deep and grateful sense of obligation to his in- 
structors, and to all from whom he received the 
attentions he might have claimed as his due, it 
will not be wondered that he became a universal 
favorite. The most remarkable instance of his 
faculty of conciliating regard was found in the in- 
terest he excited in the breast of that most en- 
lightened and benevolent, but eccentric man, the 
late Chancellor Wythe. 


Mr. Wythe, then Professor of Law in the Uni-. 


versity of William and Mary, was one of the most 
remarkable men that Virginia ever produced. In 
the storm of the Revolution, he had acted, on the 
stage of public life, the part of a bold, able, and 
uncompromising asserter of the rights of his 
country, and was honored by her gratitude with a 
post, for which his learning, wisdom and integrity, 
eminently qualified him. As he descended into 
the vale of years, childless, and almost without 
a kinsman in the world, a morbid sadness came 
over him, which disqualified him for social enjoy- 
ment. He was not gloomy nor morose, but silent 
and grave; his whole air and manner betokening 
a gentle sadness, which commanded the sympathy 
of those who knew nothing of its cause. 

And this sympathy was not misplaced; for 
though he moved through the world as if uncon- 
scious of all that passed around, yet there was 
that about him which showed that he had a heart 
to sympathize with others. The writer of this ar- 
ticle remembers once, and once ofly, when a 
child, to have caught his attention, and he will 
carry to his grave the impression made upon his 
infant mind, by the kindness of his manner. At 
this day, (and more than fifty years have since pass- 
ed over him.) he can recall the feeling of awe, 
mingled with pleased surprise, when accosted by 
the venerable, attenuated, ascetic old man, with 
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his thin, pale face, and his clear, mild eyes, and 
his sad smile ; and how he held out his long, Jean 
finger to the little urchin, and Jed him into his 
house, and up stairs, and into his bed-chamber, and 
held him up in his feeble arms to the window to 
show him the working of the bees, in a hive at- 
tached to one of the panes. He probably did not 
even know to whom it was that he was thus im- 
parting a glimpse of the pleasure which the ac- 
quisition of knowledge affords. It was but a mani- 
festation of that kindly sympathy with all things 
human that lay locked in his breast, and only did 
not diffuse itself on every side, because of a mys- 
terious something which seemed to come between 
him and the objects around him, shutting them 
from his ken, and leaving him unconscious of their 
existence. It was a saying of Mr. Randolph of 
Roanoke, (who said so many things that deserved 
to be preserved,) that, when Mr. Wythe went into 
his court, it was as if Astrea had descended from 
the skies to administer justice among men. He 
knew no one. The parties—their wealth—their 
reputation—their position in society, were all un- 
known to him. All who came to him for justice 
came on a footing of perfect equality. John Doe 
was the only plaintiff—Richard Roe the only de- 
fendant; and, in the adjustment of a genealogy 
and the division of an inheritance, the propositus 
was always the same John Styles. 

We beg pardon for this digression. It will be 
pardoned. When one, who remembers what all 
besides have forgotten, endeavors to give a faint 
sketch of a remarkable man, just vanishing away 
into the night of oblivion, the public will not fas- 
tidiously reject it, because presented without being 
called for. The world has seen few such men as 
Mr. Wythe. Had Walter Scott known him, his 
full-length likeness would have formed an interest- 
ing figure in some one of his wonderful novels. 
He would have composed one on purpose to pic- 
ture such a man. 

The qualities we have mentioned in Mr. Mun- 
ford attracted Mr. Wythe’s attention. He sought 
to know him, to cultivate his mind, to imbue him 
with his own tastes, and instruct him in all he 
knew. Mr. Wythe was, by education, an accom- 
plished classic, and his habits of life recluse and 
studious, had made him familiar with the best wri- 
ters of antiquity. As the world in which he lived 
faded away from his mind, while others busied 
themselves in the events of each coming day, his 
thoughts went back to the distant past. His in- 
terest in political life had terminated with our revo- 
lution, and he saw no more of what passed in the 
world. Achilles and Ulysses were to him more 
real characters than Dumonreig and Mirabeau, 
of whom perhaps he never heard. Demosthenes 
and Cicero were his orators; Plato and Seneca 
his philosophers ; Homer and Hesiod, Virgil, Hor- 
‘ace, Lucretius and Persius were his poets. With 


these he held daily converse, and in this he found 
his only solace from his official labors. His hand 
became familiar with the Greek character, and his 
thoughts sometimes spontaneously clothed them- 
selves in Greek words. In short, he became one 
of the most profound and thorough classical scho- 
lars in the Union—perhaps in the world. 

The attention of this extraordinary man being 
once drawn towards Mr. Munford, all the kindness 
of his nature seemed to concentrate on that one 
object, and the venerable and ascetic recluse, who 
had so long shrunk from all society, and whose 
voice was never heard but from the judgment-seat, 
was no more seen pursuing his evening walk in 
solitude, and then returning to shut himself up in 
utter loneliness. He had now a companion. A 
beardless boy was ever at his side, listening with 
upturned looks to his words 0f wisdom, or seeking 
to catch inspiration from his very silence. 

Under Mr. Wythe’s instruction, Mr. Munford 
endeavored to perfect himself in classical litera- 
ture; and he also availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to acquire a knowledge of the Law from one 
admitted to be the most learned jurist in the State. 
We do not believe that he at first entered on this 
study with any other object, than the acquisition of 
such an acquaintance with the institutions and laws 
of his country, as every educated gentleman ought 
to possess. If he thought of practice, it was prob- 
ably more as an intellectual exercise, and a trial of 
forensic ability, than as a source of profit. Hence, 
on leaving College, he retired to his patrimonial 
estate, from whence he issued at term time to at- 
ten] to such cases as were entrusted to his man- 
agement. This divided aim was attended with its 
natural consequences. Neither the planter nor the 
lawyer was successful. He had married young, 
and the cares of a family forced him to see his 
error. He sold his property and removed to Rich- 
mond. There his life was one continued struggle 
with difficulties : the scholar and poet subsided into 
a professional drudge; and a name, which had 
seemed destined to stand high among the literary 
men of Virginia, is now known to the reading pub- 
lic only as it stands in the title page of ten vol- 
umes of Reports of the Judgments of the Court 
of Appeals. “The high mettled courser,” con- 
demned to the shafts of the tumbril, where “ he 
draws sand, till the sand of his hour-glass stands 
still,” is no bad emblem of this not uncommon des- 
tiny. We could name one, who, with more of the 
true vis poetica than any other between the Atlan- 
tic and the Mississippi, can look forward, at this 
moment, to no better fate. 

We have intimated that Mr. Munford was a poet. 
Few persons have afforded better evidence of pre- 
cocious poetic talent, than he displayed in early 
youth. But the ill-judging partiality of friends be- 





trayed him into a blunder which many have made, 
and from which only one is known to have recO¥- 
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ered. The reception which Lord Byron’s “ Hours 
of idleness” met with from the reviewers, would 
have crushed any spirit but his. Selfish and self- 
confident, savage in his resentments, envious of the 
fame of others, and devoid of all sympathy for any 
but his flatterers, the blow, that would have borne 
another to the earth, but served to rouse his fierce 
spirit, and to stimulate his faculties to an exertion, 
which, otherwise perhaps, he had never made. He 
turned upon his persecutors with an energy and 
ferocity which filled them with dismay, and the 
world with admiration. He found himself a poet, 
and went on to cultivate and exercise the talent 
developed by this harsh discipline. ‘The public is 
perhaps not so much indebted to Lord Brougham 
for any thing else, as for the poetry of Byron, which, 
but for him, might never have been written. 

No two men weré ever more opposite in the 
moral constitution of their minds than Lord Byron 
and William Munford. The latter was gentle, mod- 
est, humble and kind, without a drop of gall in his 
composition. He was incapable of jealousy, or 
malice. He had no reason to believe he had an 
enemy in the world, for he was no man’s enemy. 
There was nothing in his own heart by which he 
could understand the malignity that rejoices over 
failure, and delights to disparage excellence. The 
reception which a volume of strictly juvenile poems 
met with, (the same that awaits all such,) was at 
once acquiesced in by him, as the just judgment of 
a discerning public, and he renounced forever, and 
without a struggle, the cultivation of his poetic 
talent. How far he may have indulged the bent 
of genius by writing for his own amusement, and 
that of the circle of personal friends, in which he 
was beloved and respected as he deserved, the pub- 
lic will never know. Of all he left behind him, his 
sons, proud of a father who might well be proud of 
them, have selected a translation of Homer, which 
they offer to the world, as an evidence of his poetic 
talent, and classical attainments. 

A more difficult task than that undertaken by Mr. 
Munford can hardly beconceived. To write a par- 
aphrase of Homer, like that of Mr. Pope, is a work 
for a man of great and original genius, but it is one 
which genius may accomplish. But to write a 
translation of a great poem, which shall be faith- 
ful, and yet possess all the qualities which the read- 
ers of poetry expect to find, in such a work, is a 
task of much greater difficulty. 

Every language has its peculiar idioms—its 
forms of speech not reducible to any of the rules 
of universal grammar, often possessing a terseness 
and force which no paraphrase could convey. The 
most literal translation of these would be into the 
corresponding idiom of the language of the trans- 
lation. It would be to render, not word for word, 
but phrase for phrase. But unfortunately it often 
happens that peculiar circumstances give rise to 
idfomatic phrases among one people, to which there 





is nothing corresponding in the language of another. 
In such cases, they are untranslateable, and, though 
the idea may be conveyed, it is diluted and weak- 
ened by the circumlocution necessary to express it. 

Something of the same sort may be said of fa- 
miliar figures, which men use, unconscious that they 
are figures. Such is the figure, “ to hatch a plot.” 
Nothing can be more figurative than this ; but who, 
in using this form of speech, suspects that he is 
speaking figuratively? ‘To translate this, word for 
word, into auy other language might be impossible. 
Into French it might be rendered phrase for phrase. 
“ Ourdir une trame” expresses the thought exactly ; 
but not the words. They would convey no mean- 
ing to a Frenchman’s mind. Have other langua- 
ges corresponding forms of speech? Perhaps so. 
But if there be one that has not, then is there at 
least one into which the idea cannot be rendered, 
bat by an awkward and enfeebling periphrasis. 

But even where there is a corresponding phrase, 
the translator cannot always use it. The original 
figure is appropriate to the manners of the day and 
people to which the poem belongs. ‘The equiva- 
lent in a modern tongue might be quite out of place. 
It would never do to render the familiar figure by 
which a Greek would speak of hostile violence— 
“sword and spear,” by its English equivalent -of 
* steel and ball.’? Fortunately, there is no need to 
do this, because we are so familiar with the wars 
of the Greeks, Romans, and Crusaders, that the 
word “ spear” comes quite pat to the ear and mind, 
though we have never seen the weapon. But sup- 
pose we had an Indian poem totranslate. In that 
the equivalent might be “club and tomahawk.” 
How would this sound in an English poetical ver- 
sion? Yet we could put nothing in its place, and 
the translator’s resource would be to separate the 
two words, and couple each with a dignifying, but 
enfeebling epithet. Now treat our phrase, “ steel 
and ball,” inthis way. Separate the words. Yoke 
an epithet to each, and what becomes of the force 
of the expression ? 

These difficulties, though frequent, occur but oc- 
casionally. But there is another ever present to 
the translator. Every language has two sets of 
words, to one of which, by habit and association, 
we ascribe a dignity, in which the other is wholly 
deficient. The associations vary with the state of 
society and the condition of things, insomuch, that, 
in one language, a word may be found appropriate 
to poetical compositions of the highest order, the 
literal equivalent of which, in another, is insepara- 
bly connected with low and disgusting images. 
How shall the translator be literal in such a case ! 
Again, in one language, we find a compound epi- 
thet, in which two words are blended into one— 
grand-sonorous, and mouth-filling. The other 
has no such compound ; and the idea is only to be 
expressed by linking together the two low familiar 
words necessary to convey it. Thus the Greeks 
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prided themselves on their long hair, and invented 
an euphonious word suited to the complacent feeling 
with which they spoke of it. It recurs in every 
page of Homer, and, without a periphrasis, can 
only be expressed in English by the dald phrase, 
(we beg the reader to pardon the bull,) “ long- 
haired.” Proud too of their defensive armor, they 
have a word for “ well-armed,” which, in Greek, 
falls pleasantly on the ear, and, to the mind of the 
Greek, doubtless brought high thoughts of gallant 
deeds. All barbarous and semi-barbarous nations 
have some such source of self-gratulation, for which 
they find an appropriate name. They cannot be 
proud of themselves without cultivating a pride in 
all that distinguishes them; and the veriest trifles 
acquire importance from this feeling. All the tribes 
of our Indians contrive something in the fashion of 
their hair, by which a member of each may be known 
at aglance. Some wear the whole at full length. 
Others, in the opposite extreme, pluck out all by 
the roots, but the scalp-lock, which flaunts defiance 
from the centre of a little pinfuld of short bristles. 
Should a Homer arise among them, and compose a 
poem celebrating their wars, he would doubtless 
sing of the long-haired Pottawatamies, and the bald- 
headed Kickapoos in stately heroic verse, indicating 
these peculiarities by appropriate words, at once 
euphonious and grand. To render them into Eng- 
lish words suited to poetry would be impossible. 

These are some of the difficulties which he who 
undertakes a literal translation of a great epic must 
encounter. Every man qualified for the work must 
be aware of them, and feel that he is attempting 
an arduous task. But experience alone can ac- 
quaint him with the full extent of his difficulties ; 
and to persevere to the end demands an effort of 
fortitude and resolution almost heroic. This per- 
sisting effort was made by Mr. Mueford, with a 
success worthy of all praise. 

The antiquarian, who reads Pope's Iliad, while 
he admires, (as all must admire,) that most splendid 
work, is all the while conscious that he is reading 
about men and things, about manners, habits and 
costumes, and circumstances of pomp and splendor, 
that had no existence in point of fact. In Mr. 
Munford’s version he finds himself surrounded by 
things as they were. The ships dwindle to their 
proper size : the war car is no more a lofty and 
splendid vehicle, which the reader is to suppose 
the warrior leaving and reascending by some great 
feat of lofty tumbling : he sees that the armor of 
the Greeks is rusty and ill-favored, compared with 
the gorgeous trappings of the Asiatic leaders, and 
is quite prepared to learn, that that of Sarpedon 
was, by strict computation, worth eleven times and 
a fraction as much as that of Diomede. He can 
see Hector distinctly as he walks away, with his 
shield behind him, measuring exactly the space 
between head and heel ; and the picture of his hel- 
met in the scene at the Scean gate is exactly a 


Vor. XII—57 





thing to scare a child, and not a beautiful toy, to- 
ward which, as described by Pope, we should ex- 
pect him to stretch ont his little hands. Indeed, 
that scene may be taken as a fair specimen of Mr. 
Munford’s success, and the contrast between that 
and the corresponding passage in Pope’s Iliad ex- 
actly expresses the difference between the two 
works. Both are beautiful. How beautiful is that 
of Mr. Pope, no reader of English poetry need be 
told. As to the comparative beauty of the two, it 
is idle to talk of it. No common measure can be 
applied to them. Each is delightful in its several 
way ; but the sentiment, or feeling, to which they 
minister delight is not at all the same. . They dif- 
fer almost as much as hunger and thirst ; and a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of a glass of soda 
water and a slice of ham would be hardly more ab- 
surd, than the attempt to decide between the merits 
of Pope’s origmal, and Munford’s version. 

We insert this passage entire. We will but beg 
the reader to observe, that while Mr. Pope ¢ells 
us that Hector 





“ pleased, resigned 
To tender passions all his mighty mind ;” 


we see nothing of it in any thing he says or does. 
In ¢his version we see the gallant young soldier, 
with his beautiful young wife, and his first child, 
losing for a moment, (a short one indeed, but com- 
pletely losing,) all thought of every thing but them. 
There is in this part of the scene a hameliness, as 
the Scotch call it, (there is a word we cannot ren- 
der into English, and there is a sweet idea conveyed 
by it, which we can hardly express by any periphra- 
sis,) that goes directly to the heart. He toys with 
his child, and tosses him up; and when his little 
game of romps is ended, then his sadder and more 
serious thoughts return; and then the young hus- 
band and father come back again, and he smiles as 
he lays the baby on the mother’s breast, and then 
she too smiles through her tears. We see it all so 
plainly. All fathers can see it, for all have seen 
it. Poor Pope never saw it. He never tossed his 
child up and caught it in the air. Perhaps he was 
never so tossed. His infirmity forbade it, and it is 
quite possible that the meaning of Homer’s words 
escaped him entirely. But let us see Mr. Mun- 
ford’s version of the passage. 


“‘ Tmpetuous thence 
Great Hector rush’d, retracing, in the streets 
With beauteous buildings grac’d, his former way. 
But through the spacious city, when he reach’d 
The Scean portals, whence into the field 
He meant to hasten, there his faithful wife, 
Andromache, to meet her Hector ran ; 
His wife with wealthy dowry, daughter fair 
Of fam’d Eetion, chief magnanimous, 
Who dwelt in Hypoplacus’ sylvan land, 
At Hypoplacian Thebes, Cilicia’s king ; 
His daughter wedded Hector, great in arms, 
And now to meet him sprang; with her the nurse, 
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, He smil’d in silence, gazing on his son! 
_ But sad Andromache beside him stood, 


Who in her bosom bore the tender babe, 

Their only son, and joy of Hector’s heart; 

Who, bright in youthful beauty, like a star 
Resplendent shone. Scamandrius was the name 
That Hector gave him ; others call’d the boy 
Astyanax, in honor of his sire, 

Sole guard and bulwark of the suff ’ring town. 


With anxious fondness shedding tender tears ; 
She, sorrowing, clasp’d his hand, and thus she spake : 
Ah! rashly brave! thy courage will thyself 
Destroy ; nor dost thou pity this thy son, 
In helpless infancy, and me thy wife, 
Unhappy, doom’d a widow soon to be ; 
For soon the Greeks will slay thee, all combin’d 
Assailing: but for me, of thee bereft, 
Better it were to sink beneath the ground, 

For no relief or solace will be mine 
When thon art dead, but unremitting grief. 

No more have I a father ; now no more 

My honor’d mother lives. Achilles slew 

My father, and laid waste Cilician Thebes, 

His town well peopled, grac’d with lofty gates. 
He slew Eetion, yet with reverence touch’d, 
Despoil’d him not, but burn’d the breathless corse 
With all its splendid armor, and above 

Its ashes heap’d a monument of earth: 

The mountain nymphs, of A@gis-bearing Jove 
Immortal daughters, planted round the tomb 

A grove of elms, in honor of the dead. 

My brethren, too, seven gallant heroes, all 

In one sad day to Pluto’s dark abode 

Went down together ; for the swift and strong 
Achilles slew them all, among their herds 

And fleecy flocks. My mother, who had reign’d 
The queen of Hypoplacus’ sylvan Jand, 

Was hither brought, with other spoils of war, 
And for a ransom infinite released ; 

But, home return’d, within her fathers’ halls, 
Diana’s arrow pierc’d her mournful heart : 

Yet, Hector, thou alone art all to me ; 

Father and honor’d mother, brother too, 

My husband dear and partner of my youth! 

O then have pity now, and here remain 

Upon this tower ; lest thou thy hapless son 

An orphan, and thy wife a widow make. 

The people station at the fig-tree, where 

The town is most accessible, and wall 

May be ascended ; there, a fierce assault 

The bravest of our foes have thrice essay’d; 

The two Ajaces, fam’d Idomeneus, 

The Atridz also, and the mighty son 

Of Tydeus; either by some soothsayer mov’d 

In heavenly tokens skill’d, or their own minds 
Impellting them with arimating hope. 

To her the mighty Hector made reply : 

All thou hast said employs my thoughthful mind, 
But from the Trojans much | dread reproach, 
And Trojan dames whose garments sweep the ground, 
If, like a coward, ] should shun the war; 
Nor does my soul to such disgrace incline, 
Since to be always bravest I have learn’d, 
And with the first of Troy to lead the fight ; 
Asserting so my father’s lofty claim 

To glory, and my own renown in arms : 
For well I know, in heart and mind convine’d, 
A day will come when sacred Troy must fall, 
And Priam and the people of renown’d 
Spear-practis’d Priam! Yet for this, to me 





Not such concern arises ; not the woes 


Of all the Trojans, not my mother’s griefs, 
Nor royal Priam’s, nor my brethren’s deaths, 
Many and brave, who, slain by cruel foes, 
Will be laid low in dust, so wring my heart 
As thy distress, when some one of the Greeks 
In brazen armor clad, will drive thee hence, 
The days of freedom gone, a weeping slave ! 
Perhaps at Argos thou may’st ply the loom, 
For some proud mistress, or may'st water bring 
From Messa’s or Hyperia’s fountain, sad 
And much reluctant, stooping to the weight 
Of hard necessity ; and some one, then, 
Seeing thee weep, will say, Behold the wife 
Of Hector, who was first in martia] might 
Of all the warlike Trojans, when they fought 
Around the walls of Ilion! So will speak 
Some heedless passer-by, and grief renew’d 
Excite in thee, for such a husband lost, 
Whose arm might slavery’s evil day avert. 
But me, may then a heap of earth conceal 
Within the silent tomb, before | hear 
Thy shrieks of terror and captivity ! 
This said, illustrious Hector stretch’d his arms 
To take his child ; but to the nurse’s breast 
The babe clung, crying, hiding in her robe 
His little face, affrighted to behold 
His father’s awful aspect ; fearing too 
The brazen helm, and crest with horse-hair crown’d, 
Which, nodding dreadful from its lofty cone, 
Alarm’d him! Sweetly then the father smil’d, 
And sweetly smil’d the mother! Soon the chief 
Remov’d the threatening helmet from his head, 
And plac’d it on the ground, all beaming bright. 
Then having fondly kiss’d his son helov’d, 
And toss’d him playfully, he thus to Jove 
And all th’ immortals pray’d: O grant me, Jove, 
And other powers divine, that this my son 
May be, as I am, of the Trojan race 
In glory chief! So let him he renown’d 
For warlike prowess and commanding sway, 
With power and wisdom join’d, of Ilion King! 
And may his people say, This chief excels 
His father much ; when from his fields of fame 
Triumphant he returns, bearing aloft 
The bloody ®poils, some hostile hero slain, 
And his fond mother’s heart expands with joy! 
He said ; and plac’d his child within the arms 
Of his beloved spouse: she him received, 
And softly on her fragrant bosom laid, 
Smiling with tearful eyes.” 


The crowning excellence of this translation is 
its fidelity ; and we do not hesitate to pronounce 
it superior, in this respect, to any English version 
heretofore published. Even in this respect how- 
ever it is not perfect; for, for the reasons we have 
mentioned, that is impossible. To show that our 
praise is not lightly or inconsiderately given, we 
will venture to inflict on the reader a minute criti- 
cism of the first hundred lines. These may be 
taken as a specimen of the whole; and our exami- 
nation of them may stand as an example of what 
a critic might do, who should be so disingenuous 
as to forget the difficulties with which a transla- 
tor has to contend, and demand of him exactness 
in all minutie. We will follow the numbering of 
the lines in the translation. 
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1.4. Of youthful heroes, slain untimely, sent 
To Pluto's dark abode.” 


The epithet “ youthful” is introduced, because 
the word xpotapev is wrongly interpreted “‘ prema- 
turely,” when it simply means “ sent forth, or hurl- 
ed down,” as is now generally acknowledged. 
Compare Virg. A&n. ii., 398. “* Multos Danaiim de- 
mittimus Orco.” 

















1 6. “ All.” 


The Greek means “all sorts of °—“different kinds 
of.” 


1. 19-20. ‘in his hands the wreath 
And golden seeptre.” 


This is wrong rather in form than substance. 
The wreath hung upon the golden sceptre—crown- 
ing it. * 

1, 20-21. “that God who darts 

The radiant shafts afar.” éxn@érov ‘Arddd\wva. 


We have no objection to the periphrastic trans- 
lation of the epithet i&nB6rov as v. 30, 31, “ armed 
with deadly darts.” But, in the verse before us, 
the author, in the use of the word “ radiant,” seems 
to have fallen into the mistake of confounding 
Apollo with the God of the Sun. But, in Homer, 
Apollo is not the God of the Sun; Helios being 
united with Apollo, only in much later times. 


1. 22. “Rulers in the war.” 


Though not literally the same a8 xosunrope Aawy, still 
the sense is the same; since «xosunrws here means the 
arranger—he who arrays the people, and puts them 
in order. 


1. 25. “ Renowned in arms.” 
The Greek means simply “ well-armed.” 


1, 28. “ But ah!” 


The interjection is out of place, and not found 
either in the words, the construction, or the spirit 
of the original. 


1. 36 to 43. Most beautifully and happily trans- 
lated. 


1. 50. “At length.” 

This is too strong for enecra. 

1.51. “ Remote.” 

Not sufficiently definite for azavevde xcwv. 


1. 51. * Fervently.” 


Gives we think the correct though not the lite- 
ral sense of zo)a. 


1. 58. “ The fatted thighs.” 


* That the sense of the translation is correct, is plain 
from verse 28 of the original,—l. 39-40 of the transla- 


There is a controversy among the learned about 
the meaning of this passage, which Mr. M. has 
happily evaded by a form of speech to which nei- 
ther set of disputants can decidedly object. We 
have half a mind to torture the reader by a discus- 
sion of the different meanings of pnpo: and pnpca. 
But we spare him and refer all such as are curious 
about the matter to Nitzseh and Vop. Those who 
would rather go to the fountain head, may consult 


Hesiod’s Theog. v. 556-7. 


1. 68. “ Sent his shaft.” 

Bade, in Homer, means to strike as well as throw. 
1. 69. “Shrill twanged, with direful clang, the silver bow.” 
An excellent onomato poetic imitation. 

1. 70. * Dog.” kvvas apyovs. 


By omitting the epithet, the translator escaped 
the version of the difficult word apyos. See Nitz- 
seh Od. ii. 11, and compare Buttm. Lexic. No. 76 
ON aiédos. 


1. 71. exerevxes, often interpreted “ bitter—contain- 
ing bitterness—-sharp-pointed.” 

1. 72. Oayeca is omitted in the translation, perhaps 
because it was taken for “ frequent,” and so, tauto- 
logical with ae, the meaning of which is contained 
in ** incessant’’—dayecac means “ many at a time.” 
1. 78. There was no necessity for contracting into 
one the two expressions in the original. ‘#yepbev 
and éynyepees tyevovro are not the same. “When these 
were called together, and thronged the assembly.” 


1. 79. “ Rising among them.” rotor avic’ rapevos. 


The force of this dative has been much ques- 
tioned. We reject, with Nagelsbach, the inter- 
pretation “among them,” (ev rovrois) which is now 
very common, and used by the translator. But 
we are also obliged to dissent from Mr. Nagels- 
bach, who takes row: as dativus commodi. The 
Greek means “ rising up to them,” so as to address 
all. 

1. 86. For even dreams. Not only other signs 
and omens, but dreams too are sent from Jove. 


1. 89-90. “‘ Appeased by.” Rather “ meeting with.” 


1. 97. “ With prudent caution.” 


This is not the meaning of evgpovewy. Although 
the idea in itself is good enough, a translator has 
no right to introduce any thing he may think suit- 
able. The word, which occurs so often in Homer, 
is “ well meaning,” “ wel disposed” towards them. 


1. 103. “ That great man.” 


The original is only évépa, “a man,” which should 
not be made definite, as that would make the hint 
of Calchas too plain, and would render what is said 
by Achilles, 1. 121, inappropriate. Avdoa may 





tion, — cxnrrpov xal créppa Oeoto,” 


mean either a man, or the man. The former is 
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the most proper, because it is manifestly the pur- 
pose of Calchas to keep his meaning to himself. 

This minute examination of a few lines may be 
taken as a speciinen of the sort of hypercriticism, 
to which every translator exposes himself. Such 
an anatomizing of a great work we should deem 
uncandid, even if no allowances were to be made 
for the difficulties attending every attempt to ren- 
der a poem into verse. To do this, word for word, 
or phrase for phrase, is often actually impossible ; 
and the difference of idiom makes it often difficult 
to render exactly even sense for sense. The last 
passage we have mentioned is a case of this sort. 
Homer certainly made Calchas express himself so 
as to make it uncertain whether he hinted at Aga- 
memnon or some other; and yet we would defy the 
wit of man to devise any translation gvhich would 
leave his meaning at all doubtful. At the same 
time we owe it to Mr. M. to say, that we have not 
discovered any passage in his whole work, in which 
the sense of the original is so much wronged as 
in this. 

But we have wearied the reader with this ped- 
antry. We beg him to pardon it, and, in conclu- 
sion, unhesitatingly recommend the work to all, 
who desire to become acquainted with the sublime 
simplicity of Homer. 





THE TEAR OF REPENTANCE. 


I saw a fair young maiden, 
With sorrow on her brow, 
And heart with grief o’erladen, 

Before the altar bow : 


Yet ne’er had such emotion 
O’er all my senses crept :— 
I mark’d that maid’s devotion, 
And hid my face and wept! 
I felt Earth’s gift to Heaven 
Could never be more dear— 
No brighter gem be given 
Than was that limpid tear ! 


Oh, when the young heart giveth 
Its fresh warm love away, 

And through pure faith receiveth 
Joy which will live for aye; 


When, down the warm cheek flowing, 


The tear that sorrow shed, 
With virtue’s light is glowing, 
And sparkling in its bed ; 


And when the heart is lightened 
Of sin, and guilt, and shame, 
And the dull eye is brightened 
With pure Religion’s flame ;— 
Oh, surely then beside us 


Some Heavenly power is near— 


Some angel light to guide us— 
To gild that falling tear ! 


Memphis, Tennessee, 1846. 
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I heard the shoat of gladness 
That hailed her coming there; 

Yet on her face was sadness,— 
Upon her cheek a tear! 


Her words went not to Heaven 
In accents loud and high— 

Her bloodless lips had given 
No supplicating cry. 

Yet, tho’ she had not spoken, 
Upon her white hand there 

Glittered one truthful token— 
Sparkled a fallen tear ! 


And I had seen the fountain 
Play in¢he morning light— 
The rainbow o’er the mountain— 
The starry skies at night : 

1 had seen Beauty gleaming 
With many priceless gems— 
And laughing eyes when beaming 

’Neath flowery diadems :— 





Our country is once more at war. We tender 
to our gallant Army on the Rio Grande, among 
whom we have some personal friends and patrons, 
our heartiest congratulations upon their recent bril- 
liant victories. May the same success crown all 
their movements, until an honorable peace shall be 
concluded; which for the sake of the country and 
humanity, we pray may be done as speedily as 
possible. Thanks to Lieut. Craig for favors re- 
ceived from him. 


OUR PRESENT NUMBER. 


The Present number of the Messenger and Re- 
view contains eight pages more than the usual 
quantity, which were added to prevent farther de- 
lay in publishing the Review of Munford’s Homer. 
The next number will, consequently, be one form 
less than the usual size. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Recotiections oF Mexico. By Waddy Thompson, 
Esq., late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States at Mexico. 8 vo., pp. 304. 
Wiley & Putnam, New York, 1846. 


At the opening of a war with Mexico by the United 
States, it is not surprising we should look with interest at 
a work, from the hand of a high public functionary, descri- 
bing, or rather sketching, the people against whom we are 


continent, and Oregon as its opposite. He thinks England 
will become involved in the war between Mexico and the 
United States, because England cannot do without the 
precious metals which she derives from that country, the 
supply of which would be cut off by the American block- 
ading squadron in war. 

Upon the whole the work is interesting and worthy of 
attention ; but the author has written hastily, is often slov- 
enly in style, and rarely exhibits a love of letters. He 
seems to repeat what he has heard from resident foreigners, 
on many points; and it is probable, therefore, the volume 
will be regarded as not one of much authority, but never- 
theless a pleasant, chatty, evening performance—from a 
kind gentleman and true-hearted American, He is very 
strong against the Roman Catholic religion as it exhibited 
itself to him in its rites, as observed in Mexico. 


Steepetiasc.. 
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now in duty bound to raise the sword and rifle. The work 
of Mr. Thompson comes to us, therefore, at a seasonable 
time ; and as it seems to be fairly, impartially, and hon-| Tae Lives or DistinevisueD AMERICAN NAvaL OFFI- 
estly written, its publication may serve to remove certain| cprs, By J. Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols., 12 mo., pp. 252, 
errors of opinion and prejudices which are entertained, to| 264. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1846. 
some extent, in the United States. , " ; ld 
The author informs us that the public is indebted rather These volumes include biographies of Bainbridge, Som- 
to the importunities of his friends, than to his own wish | ©T: Shaw, Shubrick, Preble, Jones, Woolsey, Perry, and 
or inclination, for this volume, for which he might have Dule, written by a gentleman who is familiar with the sea, 
collected materials, but did not, because he did not contem-| #"4 better able than any other living man to execute the 
plate making a book. Therefore the work is nothing but task he has undertaken. It is presumed other volumes 
Recollections—things and events recorded long after they will follow. We hope the life of Isaac Hull may form part 
had passed under the writer’s notice, so that exaggerations of one of the volumes. 
have dwindled by time into about the truth, and smal! mat- 
ters have sunk beyond the reach of memory. Although 
not rigidly ree in mintte details, the auiae buick a A Summer’s Jaunt Across THE WaTER, including visits 
substantially true, and is a valuable addition to our books} England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
on Mexico. , many, Belgium, &c. By J. Jay Smith, Librarian of the 
Mr. Thompson sailed from New Orleans for Vera Cruz, Philadelphia and Loganian Libr — 3 vols., 12 mo., 
in April 1842, on board of the revenue cutter Woodbury. pp. 298, 243. J. W. Moore, Philadelphia, 1846. 


He speaks of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, and of the] These volumes are of the very best quality among books 
town of Vera Cruz. The latter is better protected by the} of travel, being written off-hand on the spot described, by 
almost continuous prevalence of yellow fever, and in its| one well read, good humored, well-bred, lively, benevolent 
absence by storms from the North, than by its military de-| and high-toned. There is a freshness and vividness of de- 
fences. But yellow fever is not regarded as the most fatal| scription in these letters, which is really delightful, and 
disease prevailing on the Atlantic coast of Mexico. Mr.| calculated to render the work very popular, and conse- 
Thompson unhesitatingly asserts,“ There is no instance | quently repay the author and publisher for their labor and 
of a person born in Vera Cruz having been attacked by| expense. No one should think of a trip to Europe with- 
this disease, although carried away in early infancy, and| out reading these very pleasant and instructive volumes. 
not returning until fully grown.” This may or may not be} Mr. Smith says, in his concluding letter : “ Perhaps it will 
absolutely the truth ; in our estimation the evidence is not| be acceptable to some of my readers to know the cost of 
good, because the witness could not possibly have the| such a tour as | have imperfectly sketched. The summer 
means of knowing whether there have been exceptions.| may be thus employed, say even six or seven months of 
He repeats what he has heard from respectable sources on| pretty constant travel, for the sum of ten or twelve hun- 
this subject ; but we could wish that some record of all who} dred dollars for each person; and this shall include the 
have died of yellow fever in Vera Cruz existed, with the| cost of passages, and living in the best manner on shore, 
birthplace of each one attached. Children born and| travelling in the most comfortable conveyances, and lodg- 
brought up on the Eastern shore of Maryland do not escape | jng in the most comfortable hotels. Of course, the amount 
“Fever and Ague ;” although they may be less liable than | of expense will depend on the taste and habits of the in- 
Strangers, they do not wholly escape. We suspect the/ dividual, and will be increased or lessened by the extent 
same is true of the Vera Cruzanos, as to yellow fever, the | of his purchases of clothes, pictures, or articles of any kind. 
origin of which Mr. Thompson refers to the neighboring} One of my companions out and home, informs me that he 
fens and marshes. The fatality of Yellow Fever at Vera| visited Rome, Naples and Venice, Switzerland, &c., and 
Cruz among strangers there, whether from the interior or| descended the Rhine, for less than one thousand dollars, 
transmarine, is stated to be less than five in the hundred. | all told.” 

A perusal of these “ Recollections” leaves an impres- 
sion, that, in the opinion of the author, the people of Mex- 
ico are physically, intellectually, and morally, very far in- A TREATISE ON THE MoTive Powers WHICH PRODUCE 
ferior to Anglo Americans. That although Mexican sol-| T4® CIRCULATION OF THE BLoop. By Emma Willard. 
diers are indifferent to danger, they ought to be mustered| 12mo. pp. 170. Wiley & Putnam. New York and 
as five to one, to be equal in force to Americans. The| London. 
government of Mexico is unsteady and fluctuating; the} Mrs. Willard has been long and favorably known in con- 
army is the origin of all its evils, but there are many in-| nection with the Troy Seminary for young ladies. She 
stances of rare patriotism among its numerous Presidents.| has had five thousand of them under her charge, and has 
The author regards California as the El Dorado of this’ devoted thirty years of her life to theirservice. Now, she 
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comes forward to enlighten the world on an important point 
in physiology, under a belief that the anatomists and phy- 
siologists of England, France, and the United States, have 
entirely failed to give a rational explanation of the power 
which immediately sets the blood in motion. The reputa- 
tion of the author is enough to entitle whatever she says to 
respectful consideration ; but we must not permit our ha- 
bitual deference to her sex to bias our judgment in favor of 
what seems to us an almost baseless theory. She submit- 
ted the subject to several gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion in the U. S.; to Drs. Milne Edwards, and his brother 
William, in Paris, and to Dr. Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, 
by all of whom her theory was virtually rejected. The ob- 
jections brought forward by these gentlemen, were not sat- 
isfactory to her; and after obtaining an approval of her 
theory by some distinguished lawyers, she has given it to 
the public for examination and adoption. 


Briefly stated, Mrs. Willard’s theory of the circulation of 
the blood is as follows : “ The blood receives caloric at the 
lungs ;” in as much as an increase of heat expands bodies, 
‘the blood must therefore expand,” and in as much as ex- 
pansion implies motion, ‘‘if the blood expands it must move;” 
and she next infers, “if the blood moves from the lungs, it 
must move towards the left ventricle of the heart, and from 
thence into the aorta, and so on through the arteries. For it 
must, of the two directions, take that in which it can move, 
and not that in which it cannot.” From these positions the 
author argues that the moving power of the circulation is 
derived almost entirely from the arterialization of venous 
blood in the lungs, because this change is accompanied by 
an extrication of heat, and that the heart, which has been 
generally supposed to be an organ for the propulsion of the 
blood through the body,—and most anatomists have supposed 
it to be most admirably contrived for the purpose,—that the 
heart plays a secondary and very subordinate part in the 
physiology and mechanism of the circulation. She asserts 
that the difference of temperature always existing between 
the centre and periphery ; between the lungs and extremi- 
ties in health, is sufficient to cause motion of the blood. 
And in illustration of ber theory, she adduces the circula- 
tion of hot water in solid pipes forthe purpose of warming 
buildings. 


A theory to he good, should be sufficient to explain all the 
phenomena connected with the subject, under all the cir- 
cumstances in which they may be presented for observa- 
tion. According to the theory offered for examination, res- 
piration, that is, expansion and contraction of the lungs and 
arterialization of blood, are essential to circulation—and 
further, in order to produce motion, there must be a notable 
difference in temperature between the arterial blood of the 
lungs and that which circulates in the extremities, and be- 
tween the arterial blood and venous blood in all parts of 
the body. Is this assumption, or is it an established fact ? 
According to the observations of Dr. J. Davy, the capacities 
of arterial and venous blood for heat are nearly equal—the 
temperature of arterial blood is about one degree higher 
than that of venous blood :—the specific gravity of arterial 
blood is greater than that of venous blood—and the temper- 
ature of the surface and of the extremities is kept lower 
than the centre and interior by radiation to the extent of 
one or two degrees. The expansibility of blood and the 
various secretions of the human body, is about the same as 
that of water. By increasing the temperature of water 
from 32° to 212°, or in other words, by adding 180° to the 
temperature of water, its volume is increased about one- 
fifth. Now, from these data, we may calculate what in- 
crease of volume would be given to the blood by increasing 
its temperature, say from 95° to 98°, or three degrees. The 


cording to the theory, must be very small indeed. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose, that the delicate, pliant, elastic struc- 
ture of the blood-vessels in the lung would expand to ac- 
commodate the small increase of volume in the blood by 
raising the temperature three degrees, instead of remain- 
ing rigid to re-act on the contained fluid, and thus impart 
motion to it. Murs. Willard seems to have overlooked one 
of the important requisites for the motion of a fluid con- 
tained in tubes, by change of temperature, and consequently, 
change of specific gravity. The tubes must be rigid, for 
it is a fundamental law in hydrostatics, that pressure is 
equal in all directions, and therefore, in order to obtain a 
circulation, the sides of a tube containing fluid must offer 
more resistance to its expansion laterally, than is offered 
in the direction the fluid is to flow. This point is clearly 
set forth in the books on warming buildings by hot water, 
from which it will be learned also, that even ten degrees 
difference of temperature at the extremes of the apparatus, 
and several feet difference of level, would not be sufficient 
to create and keep up a circulation, even where the diame- 
ter of the tube is uniform, and the whole apparatus is at per- 
fect rest. Where the extremes of an apparatus are capil- 
lary tubes, such as they are in the vascular arrangement of 
the arteries and veins in the human body, no circulation 
could be induced, even by a very considerable difference of 
temperature. It strikes us, it is physical!y impossible. 


Without alluding to the circulation in fishes, cold-blooded 
animals, and aquatic mammals, we know that circulation 
exists during several months of uterine existence, in which 
the lungs are not called into play, and in which the tempera- 
ture of the centre must be very nearly the same as the sur- 
rounding envelopes, fiom which the radiation of heat must 
be almost inappreciable. Consequently, expansion and 
contraction of the lungs are not essential tocirculation. But 
independent of these objections, Majendie, Poiscuille, and 
other physiologists, have proved, by direct and satisfactory 
experiments, that the circulation of the blood is effected by 
the action of the heart, and without the aid of any other 
organ. 

Mrs. Willard assumes that animal heat is generated ex- 
clusively by the arterialization of the blood in the lungs, 
which is not true, as has been satisfactorily proved by ex- 
periment. The works on physiology by Muller, Davy, 
Carpenter, Dunglison, and others, will satisfy any candid 
enquirer that Mrs. Willard is totally unsustained by facts. 
Her theory is a baseless fabric, calculated to mislead all 
who know less than herself. Before she can be competent 
to invent a theory of circulation, she must become fully ac- 
quainted with minute anatomy by dissection, with the mod- 
ern doctrines of physiology, hydrostatics, chemistry and 
dynamics. 


Mrs. Willard deserves credit for her courage, we had al- 
most said boldness, in presenting to the world a book on a 
question, which requires for its solution, an extensive and 
minutely accurate knowledge in abstruse sciences. We 
regret to differ, in opinion, from her legal friends on the 
merits of the theory, but we feel so well satisfied, after a 
careful perusal of the volume, that the weight of evidence is 
against it, and that the testimony in its favor is apocryphal, 
we must express the uncourteous belief, that the author 
has thrown away her time and talents on a subject which 
she could not grasp, because previous instruction was wanted 
to enable her to understand it. Still, we are pleased to see 
a lady s6 eminent directing her attention to the subject of 
physiology, the elements of which ought to be taught in all 
our schools. The style of the book, like every thing from 
Mrs. Willard’s pen, is good, clear, and correct ;—and the 
publishers have done all for it which the author could rea- 
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Memoirs or HIs Own Time. With reminiscences of the 
Men and Events of the Revolution. By ALEXANDER 
Graypon. Edited by John S. Littell, Member of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Lind- 
say & Blakiston, 1846. pp. 504, 8vo. 


This work was first published anonymously, about the 
year 1811 ; but owing to adverse circumstances, did not 
meet with the reception to which its merits entitled it, and 
which the mere character of its contents was well calcu- 
lated to secure. The author was evidently a man of vig- 
orous mind and independent thought, and has exhibited 
no ordinary taste and learning. We doubt not that the 
present very handsome Edition will bring his somewhat 
remarkable work into general notice. It is one of the most 
spirited and classical of American productions. It is in 
many parts political, and speaks very plainly of prominent 
public men. Many of its opinions we can not endorse, 
though the author’s admiration of Washington may be al- 
lowed in some degree to offset his hostility to some of his 
successors. The work may be read with great zest, and 
with profit. In the appendix will be found, among other 
things, a rencontre of wit between General Charles Lee 
and a Miss Franks, one of the belles of Philadelphia, who, 
after many brilliant victories, over both royal and conti- 
nental gallants, was at last fairly routed by the General. 
J. W. Randolph & Co. have the work. 





Drinker & Morris have sent us, from the press of Harper 
and Brothers, the following works :— 


Tue Discourses AND Essays or THE Rev. J. H. MERLE 
D’Avsiens, D. D., President of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Geneva; Author of the History of the great 
Reformation, &c. 


Those who espouse the views of M. D’Aubigné are for- 
tunate in having so able and eloquent a champion; and 
must feel grateful for having his works presented to them 
in such beautiful style. The present one is translated 
from the French by Charles W. Baird; and has an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. Robert Baird. 


Pictoriat History or ENGianp. Nos. 1. and II. 
pp. 160, Super Royal 8 vo. 


This promises to be a most rich, interesting and valua- 
ble work. It seems to have laid all departments of Art, 
Literature and Science under contribution for its mate- 
rials; and in its illustrations, as also its text, affords beau- 
tiful evidence of the practical uses of antiquarian re- 
searches. Commencing with an introductory view of the 
original population and primitive History of the British 
Islands, the numbers before us bring down the Civil and 
Military transactions, the Religion, the Constitution, Gov- 
ernment and Lawa, the National Industry, the Manners 
and Customs, Literature, Science and Art, with numerous 
and graphic pictorial illustrations of each topic discussed, 
to the year 937, during the reign of Athelstane. They 
give us a most vivid idea of things as they were; and this 
graphie transcript or representation of the past, seems to 
us to be one of the most desirable attainments of history. 
The work will be completed in about 40 numbers,—three 
or four to be issued monthly,—at 25 cents each. 


Sue's Wandering Jew. Superbly illustrated. Nos. 12 
and 13. 


Tue Poems or Henry Wapswortnh LOoNGreLLow. 
Complete in one volume. pp. 117. Price 50 cents. 


We trust that this is but the forerunner of an uniform edi- 
tion of the works of such American Poets, as deserve such 
company. 


Lire in Pratrie Lanp. By Eliza W. Farnham. “ Dear 
nature is the kindest mother still.” 


We commend this con amore description of Western life 
to our readers. The subject is well calculated to excite 
the animation with which the authoress has written. She 
says— 

“The writing of these sketches has, therefore, been a 
labor of love. While engaged upon them, | have lived again 
in the land of my heart. I have seen the grasses wave, and 
felt the winds, and listened to the birds, and watched the 
springing flowers, and exulted in something of the old sense 
of freedom which these conferred upon me. Visions, pro- 
phetic of the glory and greatness which are to be developed 
here, have dwelt in my mind and exalted it above the nar- 
row personal cares of life.” 

Like the authoress, we “ leave the work to tell its own 
story of the great and generous land whose name it bears.” 
it forms No. XII of the **‘ New Miscellany.” 


Lisrary oF SeLect Nove s; comprising, 


Emilia Wyndham. By the author of “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” ‘Mount Sorel,” &c. No. 81. 


The Bush Ranger of Van Dieman’s Land. By Charles 
Rowcroft, Esq. Author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” &c., 
&c. No. 82, 


The Chronicles of Clovernook ; with some account of the 
Hermit of Bellyfulle. By Douglass Jerrold, one of the con- 
tributors to “‘ Punch,” we believe. No. 83, which also con- 
tains several “‘ Essays,” by the same author. 


Richlieu. A Tale of France. The well known work of 
G. P. R. James, Esq. Two vols. in one. No. 16. Pocket 
Edition of * Select Novels.” 


Copland & Lee's Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 
Part XIV. 


“ Boarding Out.” A Tale of Domestic Life. By the au- 
thor pf “‘ Keeping House and House Keeping,” &c. &c. 
This little work presents quite strongly the evils and an- 
noyances of leaving a comfortable home, for the purpose of 
“ boarding out ;” but it does not seem to have been written 
in a very amiable spirit. 





NAPOLEON AND HIS MarsHatis. By J. T. Heapuey. 
Vol. Il. Baker & Scribner. New York. 1846. 


It would be difficult to point to a work of more abounding 
aud animated interest than this of Mr. Headley. We have 
already spoken of his characteristics, which eminently fit 
him for the production of a work like the present, and which 
are herein more conspicuous than ever. He writes as his 
great subjects fought, and we accompany them to battle, 
and feel inspired with much of the ardor which fired their 
dauntless breasts. His work, too, will serve to counter- 
balance, if not to correct, important partialities in History. 

This volume embraces sketches of Murat, Massena, Vic- 
tor, Bessieres, Suchet, and Ney. There is an idea, some- 
what indulged by persons in Georgia, that Marshall Ney 
may have been an American,—the daring Rodolph of Lee’s 
Legion, so noted for its exploits in the wars in the South. 
Various circumstances are mentioned as corroborative of 
this idea; but whether it will ever receive any farther 
credit than at present, we cannot say. Mr. Headley speaks 
very confidently of Ney’s French parentage ; and perhaps 





Ttluminated Shakespeare. Julius Cesar, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. Nos. '77-8-9 and 80. 


may never have heard of the tradition which has been al- 
luded to. His sketch of Ney is most thrilling, and would 
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of itself give to the volume a high character for impetuous 
enthusiasm and graphic delineation. 
Drinker & Morris have it for sale. 


From Messrs. Carey 4 Hart, through Drinker & Morns, 
we have had the pleasure of receiving the 
Lives or MEN or LETTERS AND SCIENCE, WHO FLOOR- 
ISHED IN THE TIME OF GeorGE IJ]. By Henry, Lorp 
Brovenaw, F.R.3., &c., &c. Second Series. 


This series embraces the lives of Dr. Johnson, Adam 
Smith, Lavoisier, Gibbon, Sir Joseph Banks, and D’Alem- 
bert. 

Lord Brougham seems to have a passion for appearing to 
be learned in all departments of knowledge; and indeed 
has succeeded in travelling a vast way in the circle of Let- 
ters, and with no little credit ; though to the really learned 
in the respective Sciences, his knowledge must appear quite 
superficial. In the volume before us, Mathematics seems 
to have been his favorite science: he has gone some- 
what into its discussion in his life of D’Alembert, and he 
also declares that he would hardly have been induced to 
undertake the labor of his last two volumes, by any other 
consideration than the desire of recommending the study 
of the Mathematics in both the great branches of the Greek 
Geometry and the modern Analysis,—recommending it. by 
a contemplation of such lives as those of Simson and 
D’Alembert. The volume before us fully illustrates the 
pantological spirit of the author. General Literature is 
represented by Dr. Johnson; Historical research by Gib- 
bon; Moral and Political Science by Adam Smith; the 
Natural Sciences by Lavosier, D’Alembert, and Sir Jo- 
seph Banks ;— worthy representatives, indeed, and whose 
lives cannot fail to be interesting and instructive; though 
the noble author is often rather dull. 


From Lea ¢ Blanchard: 


Lives or THe Kines or ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest ; with anecdotes of their Courts, now first pub- 
lished from official records and other authentic docu- 
ments. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Vol. I. pp. 304. 


This volume contains the Life of the great Norman Con- 
queror, William, and presents in a most attractive for one 
of the great eras in the History of England. The series 
will form a “ companion and a complement” to the “ Lives 
of the Queens of England,” by Miss Strickland,—which 
have been already so extensively enjoyed by the reading 
community. Call on Drinker 4 Morris. 


Moore’s History or IreLanp. Vol. II. pp. 222, 8vo. 


We trust that the great, but misdirected, enthusiasm 
which recently prevailed throughout our land, towards the 
« Emerald Isle,” has not so far subsided but that her his- 
tory will be sought and read with the interest so lavishly 
bestowed on repeal-agitation speeches. Those who wish 
to study her history, here have it in neat form and enter- 
taining style, from the hand of one of her distinguished 
sons. Drinker 4 Morris have it. 


Nash ¢ Woodhouse, agents, have sent us the May and 
June Nos. of the Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal,— 
which are rendered more than usually interesting, by the 
‘+ Notes” of the Editor during his tour through the South. 


We are indebted to the Editor and Publisher, Mr. Ket- 
tell of New York, for a Pamphlet on 

Constitutional Reform,—containing a series of articles 
contributed to the Democratic Review, upon Constitutional 
guaranties in Political Government. To which are added 
Letters of Michael Hoffman and Thomas Jefferson. pp. 77. 


: 





The Commercial Review of the South and West. New 
Orleans, $5 per annum. J. D. B. De Bow, Editor and Pro- 
prietor; has just completed its first volume, of six months : 
and continues to merit the increased patronage of the pub- 
lie. 

Mr. J. Gill, agent, is in receipt of Leonard Scott ¢ Co.’s 
Republication of Blackwood for May. He furnishes a va- 
riety of Magazines on the best terms offered, and keeps a 
handsome assortment of useful books. 


After we had closed our notices for the month, we had 
the pleasure of receiving the following recent publications, 
for which we make room. 


From Carey 4 Hart, 


Achievements of the Knights of Malta. By Alexander Suth- 
erland, Esq. 2 vols., pp. 229-214. 

These two volumes constitute Nos. 2 and 3 of Carey & 
Hart’s new “ Library for the People”’—a most excellent 
series of popular works issued in the beautiful style of 
those tasteful publishers. Sketches of the Knights of 
Malta, which we shall soon complete, have been for some 
time appearing in the Messenger, from the pen of our Con- 
sul on that important island; and we doubt not that they 
have prepared the way for a favorable reception to these 
volumes of Mr. Sutherland. 

“ Popular Histories, Memoirs of eminent persons, Voy- 
ages and Travels, where such are found to possess pecu- 
liar interest and value, will form the staple of this series ; 
but other works,” excluding fiction, “ will be embraced in 
the range of selection.” The first number issued was the 
History of the Bastile. The History of the Conquest of 
Peru, and Memoirs of Addison, Sir Wm. Wallace, &c., 
will soon follow. Call on Drinker 4- Morris. 


From the same, 


Mexico, before and after the Conquest. From the French 
of Michel Chevalier, author of “ Society, Manners and 
Politics in the United States.’ Our press is becoming as 
busy with Mexico as our army. We have received a copy 
of apaper, The “ Republic of Rio Grande,” to be pub- 
lished at Matamoras, during its occupancy by our troops. 


From Harper ¢ Brothers : 


Illustrated Shakespeare, Nos. 81-2-3-4. ‘Antony and 
pars ~ wag concluded, and “ Troilus and Cressida” com- 
menced. 


No. XIII. of their New Miscellany, containing Voyages of 
Discovery and Research within the Arctic Regions, from the year 
1818 to the present time: under the command of the several Naval 
officers employed by sea and land in search of a Northwest pas- 
— the Atlantic to the Pacific ; with two attempts to reach 
the North Pole. Abridged and arranged from the official nar- 
ratives, with occasional remarks By Sir John Barrow, Bart., 
F. R. S., An. Zit. 82. Author of “ A Chronological History 
of Voyages into the Arctic regions.” 


The Novitiate ; or, a Year among the English Jesuits: A 
personal narrative. With an Essay on the Constitutions, 
the Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits. By 
Andrew Steinmetz. 


Crichton. A Novel. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
author of “ Rookwood.” Two volumes in one. No 17 
Pocket Edition of Select Novels. 


' The Confessions of a Pretty Woman. By Miss Pardoe, 
author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. No. 84 Library 
of Select Novels. 


Copland and Lee’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Part 
XV. 
Messrs. Drinker ¢ Morris have all these works. 


Our thanks to the Hon. G. P. Marsh for a copy of his 
Speech on the Bill for the Establishment of the Smithsonian 
Institution. For the honor and honesty of the nation, we 
trust that a beginning will be made, without farther delay, 
with some sort of a Smithsonian Institute. 








